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Prej^ce 

There arc no two ways about deserts— either ybu dislike 
intensely being in them or ^jou find their attractions hard to 
resist. < belong to the latter class aijd .sin^e 1927 the Libyjjin 
Desert, its history, exploration and archaeology, its politics 
and everything that concerns it, ht.\ been one^of my chief 
interests in life. In it at various I have Spent 
about three and a half years and have travelled by camel, 
car and aircraft at least forty-five thousand miles. 

As Intelligei^e Officer of tfip Long Railge Desert Group 
from July, 1940, until February, 1^3, I took part in some 
of the operations of the first year and later, as a less active 
spectator at Group Headquarters, saw most of the game. 

So ifj have not written an accurate accouni, even if not a 
readable*one, of the work of the L.R.D.G. in Libya, I hay^only 
myself to blame. 

But even so fthall have made mistakes. To some I shall 
have given too much ^lonour : to some *00 little. Of both I 
ask forgiveness. 

My thanks are due to many friends who have described to 
me their adventures, and also to those who have written parts 
of this book and to whom acknowledgment is made in the 
appyopriate place. 

iV. B. k. S. 

Tkipoli— Hebron— Ma'adi 

1943 



My gujdes, sniffip^the air like dogs, led me from 
crumbling room ^room, saying, ‘ This is jessamine, 
this violet, this rose.’ 

But at last Bahoum drew me : ‘ Come and smell 
the very sweetest smell of all,’ and we went into the 
main lodging, to thj ga*ping window ^ckets of its 
eastern face, and there drank with open mouths of the 
effortless, empty, eddyless wind of the desert, throb- 
bing past. . . . 

‘This,’ 'they told irie, ‘is the best: it has no 
t«'te.’ 


Sevew'lHlkrs of WiUom 
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CHAPTER O^NE; 


ORIGINS 

It is a drab, faded, little book,.bound in one of those unattrac- 
tive colours which seem to be reserved for the publications of 
His Majesty's Stationery Office. On the outside cover is a stem 
wamiM about keeping it in safe custody, and disclosing the 
contenrs only to authorised persons. It has no date but 
" internal evidence," as the critics would say, shows that it 
was published in 1919. » , 

Its title is hardly more exciting than 'its appearance — 
" Report on the Military Geography of the’ North Western 
Desert of Egypt," by Captain Claud H. Williams, M.C., i)ist 
Pembroke Yeon^nry, attached. No. 5 Lig^it Car Patrol. 

The first sentence of the Prefac® is conimcndably to the 
point : " The object of this report is to place on record any 
information in my possession, gathered in the course of desert 
patrolline during the past three years, that maj^be of military 
value in The future. ' ’ 

You will ask why I quote all this. I do so becan^ on the 
experiences desci>il)ed in this book many of the a<iiirevements 
of the Long Range ‘Desert Group were founded. 

Few people now remember the Light Car Patrols. The 
men who made them are forgotten though some of ^eir names 
are still on the maps : " Williams’ Pass"; " Ball ancf Moore 
(1917),*’ written alongside a desert route; "Owston’s Dump”; 
" Davidson's Pass." The others have vJnished before the 
proper conservatism of the official cartographers who have 
ffflund Arabic equivafents for the old fiames. #“ James’ Peak " 
is now "Qur Hadi’d "; ‘‘Williapis’ Dunbs” have b^ecome 
"Ghard Misa’ada”; and " Partridge’s Gap is ‘‘Fassulpt 
Rammak.” But though their names may be forgotten they 
have a place ii? L.R.D.G. history. * 

In 1915, as in 1940, Egypt was in danger of attack from the 
west . Saval Ahmed esh Sherif , the Senussi leader, had joined 
the Turks against the hated Italians, and at the erd of 1915, 
with ent*my money and equipment and directed by Turkish 
and Germa>» officers, the Senussi^ forces advanced as far as 
Mfdnih. For 1 q»re tUiirf t yea/ they threat’ened Egypt with 
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invasion. The simplest way to deal with the threat might* 
well have been to pay each Arab £5 aPmonth more tl^i he 
was being paid by the Germans, but Britain adopted fhore 
conventional methods of warfare aifd thousands of troops, 
badly needed in Pafe^iheand^ elsewhere, were tied^ in the 
Western Desert. 

The greater part of“ these troops ^ere horsed Yeomanry, 
unable to operate far away frorn ample supplies of water and 
fodder, so alopg the Mediterranean coast the Yeomanry 
engaged the Senussi while in the waterless desert of the interior 
the Light Car Patrols, specially organised and equipped for 
this sort of job, g^arde^ the desert frontier arrd th<? oases. 
They were our pioneers. They invented the sun-compass 
and made the first condensers for their boiling radiators. 
With simple methods of survey they ran their traverses far 
into the desert, going out beyond the range of the old camel- 
explorers. The cars they used were Fords, the original Model 
T, certainly the best then available but hardly one which 
would be chosen to-day. Williams in his book praises the 
“ oversize three and a half-inch tyres,” a pathetic comparison 
with the ten-inch sand tyres which the L.R.D.G. always used. 
But in spite of all these difficulties the Light Car Patrols did 
their job, shovving for the fiist time what cars could achieve 
in deS«',| travel. It is a pity no one wrote their stoYy. 

But it en forget the desert remember''. Often during 
our journeys around the Qattara Depres; ion or Bahariya or 
south-west wards towards 'Ain Dalla we would find the trace 
of their narrow wheel-tracks across the gravel or the black, 
rusted fooa-tins at their old camps. 

In 1917 the Senussi were driven out of Egypt and the next 
year the Light Car Patrols were disbanded. The desert lay 
undisturb^'d. 

A quaicer of a century later history was being repeated. 
From the west the Italians menaced Egypt. Though more 
mobile than th e horse and ' amel-borne units who had fought 
each other in the Western Desert in the Great War, neither 
the Italians nor the British who opposed them could move 
their forces any great distance inland, for it was by sea and 
along the coastal roads and railways that they received their 
suppUes. ' 

But his time the inner desert was more important than in 
1915. For the British in Egypt, in addition to a possible 
attack ■'rom the west, had to face the Italian armies on the 
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east, ip Eritrea and ik Abyssinia. The Italian forces in the 
Midffle East greatly oj^tnumbered ours ; there were only 2500 
British and 450a Sudanese troops in the Sudan in 1940 with 
no tank^even Lircraft and hcftdly guq^, whereas there 
were about soopoo Italians in Abyssinia and it was only 
General Wavell's stupendous bluffing and his ability to move 
his small reserves between Egypt and the Sudan rapidly 
and at the right moment that saved the Middle East. 

Communications between Eg)^t and the Sucfan lay through 
the Red Sea, or along the Nile Valley — ^by train to Aswan, 
by ri^% steamer from Aswan to Wadi 'Haifa, and thence 
southwards by train. At any moAent the Red Sea mi^t 
have been made unusable by the enemy navies and the Nile 
Valley route was open to attack from the wesf • 
Seven hundred miles west of the Nile is tne oasis of Kufra. 
There, secure from attack, behind the tvrin barriers of S^nd 
Sea and Gilf Kebir Plateau, with plentiful water and good 
communication^to the coast a^d to Hon, the enemy could 
build up a considerable force. Beyoftd Kufra is 'Uweinat with 
its good though limited water and its landing grounds. From 
'Uweinat to Wadi Haifa is a three days' run over excellent 
going. In the summer of 1940 a. force of a hundred or two 
determined men could have attacked and taken Wadi alfa, 
wrecked the dockyard and the railway workshop§».«itink any 
river steamers or b^ges and made a mess of the Egypt-Sudan 
line of communications at that point. * 

From Kufra, too, is the line of approach to the Chad 
Province of French Equatorial Africa through and 

Faya. And through the Chad Province ran the West 
Africa-Middle East air route, the chain 0^ airfields between 
Takoradi and Cairo along which so many hundreds of 
aii-craft were flownuvhen the Mediterranean was cfoaed. An 
Italian force moving down from Kufra ^ahd, farther west, 
from Murzuk in June, 1940, ginning ove^ the hesit&t 
French and capturing Fort Lamy, would have been very 
hard to dislodge at a time when we needed every man and 
truck for the defence of Egypt and the Sudan. 

So there was a real need to know what the enemy was doing 
in the inn«rtesert. Being Italian he was in fact doing nothing 
but we were not then entitled to gamble on that. * 

How wasj:his need to be m?t ? After the Light Car Patrols 
had been disbanded official interesrt in the inner desert lapsed 
and in tjv earlyVummef oi I94<lf there was no military force in 
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Egypt capable of reaching Kufira fronythe Nile Valley But 
the nudeus from which such a force coyld be created uolkdst. 

For ten years and more before the Naztfwar Major (now 
Brigadk^) R. A^Baraeld had been the ackn|wledgglleader of 
a small band of mhusiasts who found enjo)i|nent in exploring 
the Libyan Desert. JTheir expeditiwis, beginning in the late 
'twenties with week-end trips from Cairo to Siwa or Sinai, had 
grown into laree-scale explorations in tfrp 'thirties, journeys of 
five thousand and six thousand miles during which we covered 
most of the desert between the Mediterranean and the northern 
Sudan. 

‘Our expeditions were oil private ones, paid for by those who 
took part in them, and they cost about £20 a head per thou- 
sand miles. From so-called ” official quarters," in a typically 
British way, we' received little or no attention, though I 
remember being S9ught out in London during the Sanctions 
“ hap " of 1935 by a harassed staff officer from the War Office 
who asked me whether I thought the Italians would be able to 
move an armoured forcd along the, escarpment from Solium 
to Matruh. As I had never seen an armoured force I expect 
my advice was of little value, and in any case the problem 
was solved by a surrender to Mussolini’s blusterings. There 
was exception, however, in the Royal Geographical-Society 
from wh'im we received constant support and encouragement. 
The R.G.S. had a real share in the successes of the L.R.D.G. 

During those years we re-learned the lessons of the Light 
Car Patrols and acfded new knowledge of our own. Bagnold 
perfecjted. the sun-compass, invented rope-ladders (now re- 
placed by sand-mats) and steel channels (of which more later) 
for " unsticking ” cars from sand, and with them forced his 
way fax into the Sand Sea which Williams and his men had 
hardly b/uched. 

About thirty inen and women shared in those pre-war 
journeys, but six dr eight of them had a much greater knowledge 
of the desert than the rest, having served for many years in 
Egypt with the Army or, like Clayton, in the Egyptian 
Government Survey. At the outbreak of war with Italy only 
one or two of these men had been sent to the Middle East. 
None were engaged in work directly connected witn *he desert. 
Had the Germans been in our place would they not have seen 
the war with Italy as at least a very considerable probability, 
have gathered these men together and set them to work in 
the country of which they ki<ew so much ? • „ 
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In fact it was a fcRtunate accident which brought L.R.D.G. 
inta being. In Oct^r, 1939, Bagnold was on his way from 
England to tahe up logie routine post in East Africa. In the 
Meditmanean, still open as It^y had not yet come down from 
her seM^on thesence, his ship was invblvecfin a collision and 
put into Alexandria fjr repairs. Dtiring the delay Ba^old 
visited Cairo where General Wavell heard of his arrival and 
had him transferred to his own Command. • 

You may read in the newspapers of a year oc two later, when 
they were first allowed to write about L.R.D.(j-., that the 
mom|nt Italy declared war the Army sent for Bagnold, the 
man who kflew more than any one.^lse about sand, saying to 
him, ‘ ' Make us a Long Range Desert Group.” The only true 
part of this tale is about the sand.^ • 

In November, 1939, and again in January, 1940, Bagnold 
made proposals for such a force but it waS not until -after 
Italy had declared war on June loth.^at his scheme* was 
adopted. On l^is third occasion Bagnold put forward his plans 
on June 19th; on the 23rd they weie approved ; on August 5th 
L.R.P.* left Cairo on its first training trip and on the 27th 
was ready for action. But much had happened before then. 

At the beginning of the war I was in Palestine in the Colonial 
Servdcc* In September, 1939, Tl had written to the fiddle 
East* Command offering to serve in an area of ^ich I had 
much experience, but had been told that it w® considered 
inadvisable to takft^e off the job I was then doing — which 
was helping to censor the Palestine newspapers. In June, 
1940, Bagnold came up to Jerusalem aSid asked me to join 
his new force. This was a chance which comes on 1 y< 6 nce in a, 
lifetime. Here was the Army proposing to pay me to do 
what I had spent a lot of time and money doing for myself 
before the war. In two weeks I was ouf of tl^ Colonial 
Service and into tHfe Army. * • 

Meanwhile Bagnold had begu^ to coU&t a few more men 
who knew the Libyan Desert. •Clayton soOti arrive’d f]^m 
Tanganyika. He had spent eighteen years in the £g}rptian 
Desert Survey and had a knowledge of- the desert \i)(hich wras 
unsurpassed. Of the other “desert trippers" of pre-war 
days Harjjing Newman was in Egypt but the Military Mission 
would not let him go, and Prendergast was in England and 

' I rele^thosr who wish to knem* just fl#y sand gct.s into their bally stew to The Pkytict 
of pUtwn Sand mtd Desert Dunes by K. A. uagnoki, O.B.H., F.R.S. (Methuen, X94Z*) 

• During the first^x months the^nit was caU<fl " Long Kaog&Patrols," but^or the sake 
of tleaiuess 1 have us^ the ti|ite L.%D.G. ^rougbout* 
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did not join us till six months later. Bfi Bagnold had found 
Mitford, an R.T.R. officer who knew ^ypt well, and^^Who, 
besides Clayton, was one of the few Enghshmm who had been 
to Kufraf • , i 

Arrival in Caifb put time back ten years. I It was^ust like 
the preparation for a ''tBagnold Trip in the* 'thirties and the 
same friends helped us as they had helped us then. Since 
maps of Libya and suitable technical cqjiipment were not at 
the time ^vailsTole from Army resources Rowntree printed 
the maps for us at Giza, we borrowed theodolites from Black 
at the Physical Department or from Murray at the desert 
Sur/eys, and Harding irewman " wangled " sun*compasses 
for us out of the Egyptian Army. When we wanted informa- 
tion we went ro Hatton or Bather at the Egyptian Frontiers 
Administration or* to Jennings Bramly at Burg el 'Arab. 
Shapiro at Ford's di^ rush jobs on the cars ; school-mistresses 
gave us books of 7 .og. Tables and racing men their field- 
glasses, and in half-forgotteh shops in tha back-streets of 
Cairo we searched for a hundred and one (to the Army) 
unorthodox needs. 

. The first big problems were men and machines. All our 
early journeys bad been mad(^ with Ford 15-cwt. " pick-ups," 
first the Model T, then the Model A, the best car ever 
made, and,Jiater with the V 8's. Though the load which these 
could carry was enough to give a range of^twelve hundred 
odd miles for peacetime exploring, their /Capacity was far too 
small for the guns, ^ammunition, mines and all the parapher- 
nalia otwaj, and so Bagnold proposed to use 30-cwt. trucks. 
»I was doubtful if these would be able to cross the sand seas 
over which we should have to operate, but Bagnold was right. 
The huge tyres now made — ^we used lO-SoxiO's — and the 
higher horse-power engines enabled us to cross almost any 
dunes with loads up to two tons. ^ 

iTie.Army had no suitable cars in Egypt but Bagnold and 
Harding NewAan managed to collect them ; some from the 
Chevrolet Company in Alexandria and others from the Egyp- 
tian Arriy. At Ordnance Brigadier Richards, a very good 
friend to L.R.D.G., gave us a high priority for the necessary 
alterations and by the middle of August all were :;fady. 

After nldchines men. The New Zealand Command in the 
Middle East were asked if they would provide officers And men 
for thr^e patrols and on thirst July they agreed*to do so. It 
must have been a hard decision to take. It* involved a srtiall 

I*— AUTHOR, 1927. PRE-WAR JOURNEYS, XO27 
PRE-WAR JOURNEYS, 1'932 
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but OMitmoous liabiliiy against their own then scanty forces, 
and\dso the placing pf New Zealand troops directly under 
British conunand. 1 thihk they never regretted the decision ; 
certainly no one dse ever did.* • ^ • 

A new^mper article (nice described L.R.DjG. as " the 
bravest, tobghest and brainiest unit of Britain’s ^eat desert 
army.” ‘'>^en,” it went on, "the decision was taken to 
organise the Long Rafige Desert Group for operations behind 
the enemy lines a call was sent out to all uni& of the desert 
arfby for volunteers. The call stated ' only men who do not 
mind aHard li|ei with scanty fbod, little watefand lots of discom- 
fort, men who possess stamina and initiative, need apidy.’ " * 
The second sentence is hardly accurate as the initial recruit- 
ing was confined to a few tmits only, and modefty compels a 
denial of the first, but the qualities were Iqpe of those we 
needed. Brains, initiative, reliability, endj^rance and courage 
were probably of equal importance, though the L.R.D.G. 
man did not need his courage *so often as the imfortunate 
infantryman suffering coQstant bonfbmg and shelling up on 
the coast. But when, caught by enemy aircraft in open 
desert, he did need it — he needed it badly. Toughness without 
intelligent^ was of no use to us, nor was extreme youth essen- 
tial ; speaking without statistics I should say that the twMty- 
five- 3 rear-olds or t^ nearer-thirties lasted longest and did best 
There can be no doubt whatever that much of the early and 
continued success o^L.R.D.G. was dul to the speed and 
thoroughness with which the New Zealanders learned desert 
work and life. For it is not enough to have learned hoW’To 
operate, in the military sense, in the desert, though tnllt may 
be half of the battle. Naturally the drivei;must be able to 
drive in conditions entirely new to him, the sigqalman to keep 
in touch, the navigator to find his wayf the gtmner to Kive his 
saifd-filled Vickers ready for instant use. ]^i!ft there is mo^er 
to it than that. To exist at all in ^e Qattara pepressienj>r 
in the Sand Sea in June or in the Gebel Akhdar in February 
is in itself a science which practice develops into an art. The 
problem is to make yourself so much master over the appalling 
difficulties of Nature— heat, thirst, cold, rain, fatigue— that, 
ov^coming.jdhese, you yet have physical energy an^ mental 
resilience to deal with the greater object, the winning of the 
urar, as th% task presents itself4rom day to day. 

Most of thd ^t New 2#alanders»were froiq the Diyi^onal 
Cavalry— tbe *' uW. Caf ."-banners or the dike in civil life, and 

IQ— ^AMDSTOHB DESERT 
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with a nmturity and independence notdound in Britishers^ of 
similar age. Ph)^cally their own fine (^untry had madefhem 
on the average fitter than us, and* they had that inherent 
superiority whifh inmost of k man’s qualities the countryman 
will always <have over the townsman. Many ware owner- 
drivers at home and therefore naturally disposed fo take care 
of their cars ; regarding them as a thing to be preserved rather 
than, as was sometimes the British attitude, as the property 
of an abstract entity, "the Government," whose loss or 
destruction was small concern of theirs. 

I had never mef New Zealanders before ; all ^e knowledge 
I had of them were my'father’s words of the last war — that 
they were the finest of the troops from the Dominions. Closer 
acquaintance* showed that one should always believe one's 
fadier. To me^they alwa3rs seemed to have a real sense of 
what our Empire could be to them. The untravelled 
Englishman, so long as he gets them, is little interested where 
his bread and butter comes from. The New Zealander on the 
contrary has a very real t^preciatipn of where his butter (and 
mutton) go to. And it is not merely commercially that he 
sees what the Empire stands for. How often have I heard 
a man express the hope that after the war he migj^t have a 
chaK.'.e to go to England — to " home." To hear a New 
Zealand farmer's comment on the Labour Government one 
would imagine that the country could look forward to nothing 
but instant and uttefr ruin, but having /Ciiscounted all that it 
seemed to me, an qptsider, that New Zealand approached most 
neaily.t^ihat true democracy which so many of us profess to 
be fighfmg for and which so few understand. 

Occasionally it^fell to a British officer to command a New 
Zealand ^patrol. Knowing the conventional opinion held by 
the New Zealanders of the average Engl(^hman this was a task 
tiDproached witli’spme misgivings. But ,if you could show that 
your first object was to geton with the job, and that you knew 
as much or even a little ihore than they did about doing it, 
then the patrol, awarding perhaps the high praise that you 
were "mot such a bad sort of bastard after all, ' would achieve 
all and more than you could ask. And to distract attention 
from your own shortcomings you could always'jesort to a 
diversion — tg start a discussion on the relative merits of the 
North Island and the South liiand or invite, if you'had time 

^ Thell teems to be no word lor *' d^Ueri in th%>Uaited Kiagdnm." Throughout tbit 
book only the context wilt show whether Britiifi ** lA jans tidy or lueu ol the British 
fonunpiiwdklth ol Natioot.'*' * 
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to spare, a descriptio# of pig hunting in the woods round Lake 
WaBdkamukau. , 

In the L.R.Dij. we had one immense advantage — all our 
men were volunteers drawn, at*times, froth jis man^ as Mty 
units of the Army. There was never any lacl^of them and 
always a long waiting list ; in the earlf days it was said that 
a vacancy was worth a " fiver." It was common enough for 
men to go down in sank when they joined. ^Captains came 
as lieutenants ; sergeants as privates ; driver-mechanics gave 
Tip -their trade pay. The best stayed for years ; the worst 
left vfcy quickly. For ekample, an unhappy choice who 
arrived in Siwa one Christmas Da^ By evening he ifras 
calling the Second in Command by his Christian name ; worse 
— being familiar with the Sergeant-Major ; worse still — tellmg 
his future patrol just how L.R.D.G. work snqpld be done. It 
was a surprised and injured man who left^or Matruh at 7*30 
a.m. on Boxing Day. • 

A balance sheet of serving in the L.R.D.G., drawn up from 
the point of view of the sg^erage soldier, would probably read 
something like this : 

Assets. Liabilities. 

The best, food in the Middle the strain of opei;9^g 
Easf. almost continually behind 

A job which was always the enemy’s hnes. 

interesting and \ often Never returning to base for 
exciting. a long refit and rest, and 

Almost complete freedom suffering as a rpsul^ 4 HRn 

from drills, guards and weariness, desert Itft'es and 

fatigues. ‘ occasional cafard. 

A minimum of being ' ' muck- 
ed about." 

• 

* Living as we usually did two hundred miles or more fropf 
the nearest other troops and beingyunder direct comman^of 
either Middle East^ or Eighth Army, we escaped those pen(^ 
dical inspecfrons^which involved other units in days of feverish 
preparation and a two-hour wait on a hot parade ground untU 
the (relatively) Great Man arrived. I recollect being inspected 
once by a Ssaretary of State for War and twice by a Cpmman- 
der-in-Chief, Middle East. Lesser mortals, such as Divisional 
or Brigade (^nunanders, did n^t bother us. 

^ 1 UK the phrw'* Middle East teth io its senK, If., the countrKS of the 

Middle* Hast and Sso, af alUthe Acmy us^ it, to mean G.H.Q. Mid!Ue East in Caaot The 
context will usttIUy make H clear m which MQs^it is used. • 
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PREPARATION** 

Having found men and vehicles the neRt thing was to turn 
them into* a fighting force. There were so many things 
to be arranged— training in cross-desert driving, 
equipment, alterations ,to the cars, navigation, rations. 
Signals Intelligence. * 

The Military Historian will find the War Establishment for 
L.R.D.G. in the archives of Middle East H.Q. Briefly, the first 
(L.R.P.) patrols consisted of two officers, about thirty men, 
eleven trucks, eleveii machine-guns, four Boys anti-tank rifles, 
one 37 mm. Bofdrs gun, wjth pistols and rifles to taste. 
Later on we got better ajms and many mol% of them. The 
Lewis gave way to Brownmgs and Vickers K's, and the Boys 
and Bofors to .5 Vickers and 20 mm. Bredas. And later the 
patrols were halved in size to become one officer and 15-18 
men in five cars, the whole 'unit being organised as*; Group 
H.Q^ “ A ” (New Zealand) Squadron ; " B ” (Guards/ Rho- 
desian and Yeomanry) Squadron ; Signal Trqop, and L.R.S.* 

The alterations to t^ie trucks were based on the experience of 
pre-war journeys of exploration — more reaves in the springs ; 
ca’’'\fnsers for the radiators ; doors, windscreens and ho^ 
removi^,* and special fittings for wireless, guns, water- 
containers, sand-channels and the rest. The trucks, so-called 
30 cwts., actually carried something like two tons, with a 
standard-range (in time) of three weeks* rations and water and 
(in disftnce) of, 1,100 miles without re fuelling. One truck 
in each patrol carried a Bofors or Breda gun mounted in tiie 
back * machis e-guns, as the photographs in this book show, 
were mounted on a central pillar or on tube mountings 
round the sides of the cars. At the beginning Baignold made 
experifhents in armouring the trucks but the extra weight of 
metad reduced the range of action so much that he abandoned 
the 

Knowing that we should oft^n get no fresh meat or bread or 
vegetables for weeks or montns on end we neeDed'a special 
ratioitscale. In the back humbers Qi the Geog^ajhical Journal 

* Light Repair Sqaadr(».R.A.O.C. ^ 
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were the scales whidk Craig and Harding-Newman, the quar- 
teAdhsters of our psace-tiine joumejrs, had drawn up, and 
which bng experience*had proved to be admirable. Uang 
these and the kinds of food provided b^ Anfiy in the 
Middle Ept 1 increased the amounts of someTMuced others, 
and sent the result to the medical peO|>le.^ They returned it< 
sasdn^ that the calorific value was 5000 (or was it 500 ?) points 
too hl^h but that ae " most of it would probably be lost in 
inejfficient cooking *' the scale was approved, axid soit remained 
^Hithe end. Later on, David Stirling's men, all the British 
troojJlin Kqfra, and one ot two other unife who could manage 
it, got themselves put on the L.R®.G. ration scale, to* the 
envy of those who had failed to do so. ^ 

Most men in L.R.D.G. were specialists in something 553 of 
all these experts the signalmen were probably the most 
important, though the navigators ran thqpi close. For what 
was primarily a reconnaissance unit good signals were essential. 
Without them s^patrol, three o! four hundred miles aw'ay from 
its base, could neither send back vftal information nor receive 
fresh orders. If signals failed the best thing to do was to 
come home. 

And l(V>king back now I realisediow seldom thtey did fail. We 
were faptoo often unkind to the signalmen. We cursed tbitn for 
having to halt ^t given times to ” come up ” for Group H.Q.; 
we disliked their poles and aerials which might advertise to the 
enemy the presence 6f a patrol; we scoffed at their atmospherics, 
skip-distances and interferences ; we blamed them wh en th ey 
could not ' ' get through ’ ' and when the ciphers woidd aidSome 
out ; we were impatient of their ” check and repeats,” for- 
getting the regularity with which they kept communication. ' 

Lack of rainfall and wind erosion — the climatic influences 
which, after thousands of years, havo formed the desert lan^ 
sSape— have deprivad it of recognisable l^Smarks by whim 
one can find one’s way about an^herefore a ^.R.D.Gf)Q|trol 
had to be able to nav^ate as a sailor does at sea. Navigation 
and the teaching of navigators were my special concern and 
a subject to which, so it seemed, the Army had given ncMl^ought 
or trainii^. Do not mistake navigation for map-r^uii^. 
Map-readt^ is fully taught in the Army, but mjp-reading 
pre-supposes maps and in Lil^ya there was thoirub. A map 
of the colmj^ in which L.R.DK}. worked would have delighted 
hiin who wot^ : 


Soe Ap^odix }. 
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" I never see a map but I’m awat^ 

On all the journeys that I long/o do, 

^Over the mountains which are marked in grey, 

’tJp all the* rirers whi^ are shown in blue, 

An<Ktnto those white spaces where they say — 

* Unknown." * 

The country was divided into four : 

(1) # A Ifttle, well mapped, all in Egypt. 

(2) A lot, badly mapped, all in Libya. 

(3) Some of wUch maps Lad been printed bwi with 
nothing on them. 

(4) Some of which no maps existed, at any rate not 
ori a^scale at which one could plot a course. 

In the beginning, for the country west of the Egyptian 
froiitier, we had only the blank sheets printed for us at the 
Survey of Egypt Ssr the reproductions of captured Italian 
maps. The former naturally Wd nothing oifthem ; the latter 
far too much. « 

The Italian maps of Libya must, I think, redect the Italian 
national character in its aspects of bombast and self-assurance. 
There was no ‘nonsense about the petty details of topography 
on fcese sheets. Many of them were obviously based on 
air observation (but not on air survey), and ^fter a few flights 
across the country t^e cartographer had roughed in a range 
of mountains here and a sand sea or twb there. The moun- 
tains were all high as became the dignity of Fascist Italy. 
Mali^ cur way anxiously towards an obviously impassable 
range of hills we would find that we had driven over it without 
feeling the bmnp.' But I have a certain grudging admiration 
for Captain Marchesi of the Institute Geografico Militare, 
the eijEivalent ^ of our- Ordnance Survey, who made the 
i)'ioo,ooo map otjalo. Marchesi, I am sure, was a realist. 
Jal2,-^ie felt, lyas a one-ejwd hole of which no map was really 
nbeded. The sand was soft and the day hot, so why worry ? 
Marchesi put his feet up on the mess table, shouteddor another 
drink«- 4 ind drew his map. It is just possible that the absurd 
inaccuracies were a deep plot to mislead our attacking forces, 
but it sefms hardly likely that the Italians had^-thought Of 
that as long ago as 1931. r 
In time, after repeated joumfeys, we began to cWlect enough 
v ** « * i|» 

” In spite of diligent inquiry I have been ;mabte i-) traci the authof or tU, original version 
Un thei^ line^ which I may haVc misquoted. 
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material to make oui:%)wn maps. Map sheets conforming to 
the 'Egyptian 1/500,000 series now extend across Libya: 
look at the bottom of the sheet and on many of them yon 
will find, below the “ Compifition Uta^tani.” thi words 
*' Surveyed by L.R.D.G.’' This became more after Laza- 
rus had joined us. Bagnold had appli 0 d for a Survey officer 
R.E. to be attached to L.R.D.G. and in the summer of 1941 
he materialised in th« form of Ken Lazarus, a Colonial Office 
purveyor in peace-time, who had been doing woik for the 
gtOmers in East Africa and Abyssinia since the war began. 
There’%annot be many inAances of continued survey work 
behind the enemy lines in war-time.** Lazarus with his snlhll 
Survey Section of two or three cars would go out from Kufra 
or Siwa and return weeks later with enougjh nfSiterial to'^d 
a new sheet to the maps of Libya which we jvere making for 
the Italians. • • 

Besides topography my other main jol» was Intelligence. 
The Concise OxfoPd Dictionary contains the definition " Intelli- 
gence Department, engaged in collfecting information espe- 
cially for military purposes.” At Middle East, in so far as 
Libya was concerned, the collection was not a very extensive 
one in thf summer of 1940. It.would seem elementary to 
have copies of all the standard works of reference, geograpMcal 
journals, and mi^tary histories published by a country with 
which there was every chance of one shoftly going to war, and 
also to have at least one copy of all nie maps which that 
country had issued. But coming from Palestine to Cairo in 
July I could find at Middle East no copies of books whiflC^ 
a matter of course,.! had at home, and the Survey of Egypt 
were the only people who had a full set of maps. In two 
years’ time our Intelligence work in Libya, apd paijjticularly 
at the H.Q. of the Eighth Army, was probably as food as 
an^here in the world, but at the beginni^^here seemed yiT 
have been a great lack of foresighl^nd prepar^ion. 

Nothing in the way of Intelligence interests the mod^ 
commandei* mc^e than ” going.” In the L.R.D.G. no 
question was asked us more often than ” What's thai^oing 
like there ?” To deal with this and other geographical prob- 
lems there was created in 1941 a special section of ihe ” I ” 
branch at Middle East called^ G.S.I. (Topo.)^ jvhiai Stuart 
Menteith*socm turned into a Very efficient concern. In the 
inner deserj^d far into JLibya most of his information caipe 

' S&f lodUigenoS (Topogiaphiwl). 
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from L.R.D.G. For the areas nearer #ie coast he used other 
sources and by the end of 1941 had p9)duced good cdldhred 
maps of all the country from Sirte to the Nile. 

Now Uiere isjttfgqpd reasdh that I know of why such maps 
should not h^e printed long before the war^for all the 
country east of the Libyan frontiea The Egyptians would 
not have prevented us. Who would? And even inside 
Libya much m^t have been done. Theie are several custom- 
ary method which nati(»is spy out each other’s territOTj^ 
in peace-time. Exploration and archaeology are two of tjMflKT 
witness the surv^ of Southern Palestine made 1 }y NetfCoinbe, 
Ltfvrenoe and WooUeysto 19x3 which provided Alknby with 
so much useful information. Missionaries, scientific research 
aha tourism*^ others. The Italians thonselves used all 
these against us.ifi Arabia, Palestine and Abpsinia and they 
would have found it hard to object to a Briti^ Museum.; 
botanical expedition to central Cyroraica or an investigation 
by the Royal Anthropologidd Institute of«the skulk of the 
A^bs of Mannarica. * , 

But if the British had done little the Italians, with far 
greater opportunities, had done less. There are well over 
fifty thousaml Italians in. Egypt with whom tlvy ^ould 
ha^Qkbeen able to organise a suj^b system of intelligence, yet 
their information alwut the Western Desert army was pitiful, 
and about our forceam the Sudan in 1940 ^en worse. 

Starting from scratch, in five weeks the L.R.D.G. had been 
created. I do noi think that any one except Bagnold could 
KaVe^fediicved this. Some had the necessary knowledge of the 
Army, others the necessary experience of the desert, none had 
both. And what is more. I think no one had also the vision 
to see just what was needed for the job, backed by the driving 
poweciohd the importimity to extract this from Middle East. 
ifost of the people on the stafi at G.H.Q. in Cairo with whbm 
we bad to deal were all.out to help. But a few of them, 
aecustomed to supplying' the long-standardised wants of a 
peace-time army found some of our requests difficult to under- 
stand.-^ We asked, for example, for sandak while every one 
else wore boots ; for an Eg}q>tian shop-keeper’s whole stock 
of trousej-dips, because there was nodiing else t«> be had for 
holding maps to map-boards j for Nautical Almanacs, yet 
we were not sailors ; for xo-tW Diesel lorries, d>ut' we were 
neni R.A.S.C.; fqr a 4.5 hrwitzer, usually given 'dily to Gun- 
Tiers ; for Arab head-messes ; for an' app^relP^^tly-'scandsilous 
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quantity of tyres (moA Army vehicles: ran (m roads or pass- 
able ^mcks) ; for two mrcraft ; for a paraffin-worked refrigera- 
tor, to preserve the M.@.'s vaccines in the heat at Kufra. 

Moreover in those early days the Stall ^ete not ver^ desert 
or distance-minded— some wag nicknamed ftein the Short 
Range Desert Group. Once we had occasion to seek some 
new theodolites to replace losses in action. The officer who 
controlled them was yidignant. What on earth did we want 

S es for ? Were we Sapp^s ? He hinfeelf had made 
of twenty miles in the Sinai Desert and using a pris- 
mpass had been only four hundred yards ontat the 
end of his " plot." When we said that he would still have 
been five miles out at the end of four hundred he b^;an to 
see the point. * 

Three years later, looking back to 1940, ofie saw how sound 
Bagnold's original conception had been, ^ith a few minor 
dianges the organisation had stood the test of time and battle. 
That was like Bagnold ; he did nbt make many mistakes. In 
the words of an exasperated New ^alander, sternly bidden 
on a hot August afternoon to abandon the pretence that he 
had just chewed the pressure of his tyres and to pump th^.. 
up to 25 l|js. front and 39 rear — ".The trouble with this joker 
is that, he’s always ^well right." 


CHAPTER THRE 5 

, FIRST SORTIES 

By September, 1940, L.R.D.G. was ready for action, and from 
that date until the fall of Tripoli in January, 1943, theiisjivere 
fenf occasions when at ^ast one patrol was not cftt in the deso^ 
usually far behind the enemy's lin^. As I have expla^d, 
L.R.D.G. was first formed to keep an eye on what the Itanlffis 
were doingan the inner desert far south of the coast, and recon- 
naissance of one sort or another continued to be th«t^most 
important part of our work. We could have risked, and ^me- 
times ^d risk, a patrol in some desperate offensive action, but 
patrols took time to train and build up and to cqptinue to do 
this would l^e entailed too hekvy losses, working as we d:M 
with unarmwed cars and^t such gseat distan^ from ajia^. 

What #>r/of,^a ccwjptsy was it, this Libya, thj fin^ 
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specimen in Mussolini's collection of d^erts, in which we were 
to spend most of the next three yej^ ? 

The Libyan Desert is roughly the same, size as India, an 
area twelve hundred miles fey a thousand, with two natural 
boundaries-g^e Nue on the east and the Mediterranean on 
the north, and two artificial ones— rthe be^nning of the sub- 
desert country of the Sudan in about latitude i6° and the 
Tibesti Mountains on the south, and ijie political frontier of 
Libya oi\,the </est. The northern half, down to about latitude 
26°, is limestone and the southern half sandstone. 
the generally flat desert surface»rise the plateau of Arne Gilf 
Kebir, the six thousasd foot massif of Gebel 'Uweinat and 
the rough basalts of Gebel Soda and the Harug el Aswad. 
Huge areas kre covered by sand seas — those called Egyptian, 
Kalansho, Rebistna and Murzuk, the first about the size of 
Iceland and all’ normally regarded as impassable to cars. 

Enough rain fells each year to make a fairly fertile coastal 
strip, twenty miles wide ifl Tripolitania «nd in the Gebel 
Akhdar and narrowing ^to a mile or two at 'Agheila and 
'Alamein. Over the rest of the aesert no rain falls except 
an occasional local thunderstorm once every ten or twenty 
years. Scattered over it v® ® number of oases, fgd by arte- 
sian water, ranging from poverty-stricken hollows like Zella 
or Tazerbo to the magnificent date-groves of Dakhla and Siwa. 
The population is confined to the oases and the coastal strip, 
at an average densfry of about one man to the square mile, 
and is mostly A^b in the north and mixed Arab and negro 
'iSfcKhe south. 

The sun shines on most days, shrivelHpg you to a cinder in 
summer and pu1;ting but little warmth into the winter winds. 
The temperature may reach 120° F. in the shade in June and 
fall a 4 lgree of two below freezing in winter. A country which 
recalls the Ara'b saying, " When Goq made the Sudaif he 
laughed." ‘ 

r“inat is allull, text-b^k description of the Libyan Desert 
which will not, I fear, give the reader that picturei>f the desert 
which I should like to put into his mind. I cannot describe 
the 'd^rt effectively in words ; photographs show flatly and 
without contrast no more than a fraction of it» immensity, 
and I hive piet only one artist who could paint its shapes and 
colours. V c ‘ 

^Tbfje are really two deserts in Li|)ya, or one s^i-desert and 
.iMie re^ deserf. Jhe former isvthg‘nan^w'''strV along the 
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Mediterranean where Ae Eighth Army fought and sweated 
and sl^ered ; where th^ wheels of a hunted thousand vehicles 
had churned the clay surface to a fine powder which relent- 
lessly made its way into eyes, nos8, mout^ htd^food, Aigines 
and guns ; where swarms of flies made life a bmikn. Early 
in the war this strip cam# to be called tfte Western Desert — 
inaccurately, for the western desert of Egypt is all the country 
west of the Nile, but the name stuck and cannot be changed 
Most men who fought there hated it and will carry 
thaNiatred all their lives. 

But nbt one man in a thoftsand had been fifty miles south 
of the coast into the real desert in which i^.R.D.G. operated anQ 
which, to make this story plain, should have some distinctive, 
name of its own — The WUdemess, The Solitude,'*The Waste. ‘ 
The desert, as Dan said of the sea, is all righi jn the middle : 
the edges are the sorrowful parts. , • 

Although in it one saw Nature at her hardest, yet it was a 
country which mafly of us, I thinlc, in time began to love. Its 
attraction for me was that,it was so Ilean. Clean of people, 
and there are many dirty ones, in every sense of the word, in 
the Middle East : clean of flies : clean sand instead of clay or 
limestone dust. Also because it was quiet, at tilties so silent 
that you found yourself listening for something to hear, /ad 
it was beautiful tog, not at midday when the h^ look flat and 
lifeless, but in the early morning or lategevening when they 
throw cool, dark shadows and the low sun makes you marvel 
at the splendid synunetry of the yellow dunes.-. A psycholomt , 
would say, perhaps, that to take pleasure in deserts is a‘%^ 
of escapism, a surrender to the same impulses which made 
hermits of the early Christians, a refusal to face the unpleasant 
realities of modem life. He may be right ; there are % lot of 
things in this life worth escaping from, even if only fcr'half 
an Hour at the end of the day’s run of an LJR 1 ).G. patrol. 

I have read nothing that conveys better the pleasant feciipg 
of isolation which the real desert induces than the words of m> 
friend, Douglas Newbold, written in an account ^ of his explo- 
rations in the southern Libyan desert in 1923 : 

" The knowledge that there were no human beings save 
vagrant Shepherds within several days’ march, ai^d that 
these rocky uplands were as untrodden as the craters of the 
moon'pn^uced a feeling *of remoteness from human 
^airs, ipcLas has inspired tte climbers, of peaks '. 

* " A'Dtta^O^fWf ol Hfles," sSitn Notes antf RecoUs, Vot, \fil, No. t. 
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to endless flights of fancy. Thei^ is no better description 
of the sensation than the few words in stiff Ldtin of 
Professor Conrad Gesner who,* led to -mountaineering in 
tile middle Of ^he XVItii century by his study of mountain 
vegetation, wrote : 

" ' Nihil hic*auribus moles/^um esse potest, nihil im- 
portunum, nuUi tumultus aut strepitus urbani, nullae 
hominum rixae. Hie in profundo et rdigioso quodam 
silentio bx prealtis montium jugis ipsam fere celestiuc^ 
quae est orbium harmoniam exaudire tibi videbep^!^ 

I think it is difficult for any one who lives in an European 
climate and who has never seen a real desert to form a picture 
'TSfjust whafit is like. It may help to realise that in a country 
where rain neyelf falls there are none of those things which are 
directly attributj.ble to rain — streams, lakes, hedges, woods, 
crops, river-vall*ys— nor any of those which are indirectly the 
consequence of it — roads, villages, towns, railways, canals. The 
result of thousands of ;^ars of thi,s sort of climate has been to 
produce a landscape in which cars can move in most directions 
at will, restricted only to a relatively small degree by escarp- 
ments and«^sand seats, r > 

«8ut Libya had not always been like this. Ten thousamd 
years ago the climate was kinder, there wai^more nun amd men 
lived in what is now desert, hunting ostricn and antelope amd 
keeping milk cattle. Often we found traces of them— -paint- 
ings and engravipgs on the rocks and stone implements at their 
CT^in^ places. Then the climate b^an to change, the rain- 
fall fatiled and the desert people moved in to the oases or the 
Nile Valley. There must be many places which we passed 
•through on L.R.D.G. joume}^ where no man had been for 
fiv«£^ousand years. • 

^JJUayton was tlie first^ cross the Libyan frontier. It was 
*imown that all the supplies for the garrisons at Kufra and 
'Uweinat went down from Jalo and he wantpd to^et on to the 
track and see something of the traffic. Instead of crossing the 
SaM Sea from 'Ain Da^ he decided to go from Siwa to Two 
Hills. ^This route leads through some of the worst of the Sea 
but Claytop knew it well frpm his surveys south of Siwa and 
from the days whra he was demarcating thn ultemational 
housdary in igzg. So he went tip Siwa by of Hatruh, 
^niviqg inco|^to as " Captairs Sqdth.’V Italians' were 
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then in Ja^hbub and inhey had heard that da^on who, as 
their Intelligence ought«to have told them, was tjwev^ to be 
in Tangan)^, was actually in Siwa, they might well have 
started adding two and two together. BubSitv^toew Oayton 
as well as Cla)don knew Siwa and I doubt if incognito 
deceived any one. 

At Siwa he borrowed six trucks of the Egyptian Frontiers 
Administration to helpais petrol carriers for the limt part of the 
'Itie Sudanese crews were happy to get a trip into 
theTlS^ and worked like blacks (which they were) in " un- 
sticldn^’ the cars in the nekt few days. The precise point 
<m the map at which they turned back to Siwa is not recorded 
and they may, or may not, have been the only Egrotian Army^ 
troops to operate in Italian territory during the war. 

By August iith Clayton had crossed the ^£gid Sea to Two 
Hills and, pushing into unexplored country, was making 
discoveries that were to be of great use to us later on. 

For a hundred iffiles westwards* from the edge of the Egyp- 
tian Sand Sea stretches a level gravel ^lain of excellent going. 
Having crossed this Clayton found himself in another S^ 
of which we had never heard. The Italians may have known 
of it but they never troubled to show it on their maps and 
certainly had never crossed it. All day on the 12th Clayton’s 
party forced their^way through these new sands, over range 
after range of complicated dune lines witji unpleasant cross- 
dunes in the valleys. By evening they were near the western 
edge along which runs the Jalo-Kufra route and here for three, 
days in the hottest weather of 1940 they kept a*24-uaar 
watch. 

Why they saw nothing we only learned ^me time later. 
The b^coned route with tall iron posts at evgry kilpmetre 
does run along the edge of the sands; but when contMued 
useimt up the gravel <6urf ace and made it^'!t the ItalianSt 
had gradually abandoned this and ^^arted to u% a line^^r- 
ther and farther west and as much as twenty mues from the* 
beacons.- B«t tl)pugh he saw no traffic the discoveries of 
this reconnaissance were some of the most useful that L.R<I^.G. 
ever made. For many months afterwards, coming from both 
Cairo and Siwa, we used this route across the grav^ plain 
guarded bjr the horseshoe of ^ds to the north. Across 
it we used to i}ass between Siwft and Kufra in ; over it 
ran the Kuh^-Snra air route with itsw^hain of landing groan^ 
and Imer^^edcy^urm d^wtter ;*in 1942 EasonsmiUi^s raiot 
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on Barce and Mayne's attacks agaiiftt the enemy's lines 0/ 
communication before 'Alamein profit^ by this knowledge. 

One other short reconnaissance ihade at* this time is worth 
mentibning^of s<^ much W its results, which were small, 
but for the^Snginality of the idea, which was Clayton's. 

We were anxious’to know what*the Italins were doing at 
'Uweinat ; in what strength they held their two posts and to 
what extent they were using thee> landing grounds. A 
reconnaissance by car would be difficult to carry out uns^p.- 
for the bad going close to the mountain forces one towep 
some distance out on the plain where cars can easily b^potted 
by sentries. The ideal method would be on foot, but in the 
heat of August the distances to be covered made this out of 
question';' so Clayton fell back on the idea of using camel 
transport. Bqt'as the camel would have had to cross three 
or four hundred ipiles of arid desert before reaching the objec- 
tive he bought arcamel in Kharga, folded it into a lorry and 
sent it off, peering disdainfully over the tail 4 »oard, to 'Uweinat. 
Two Arabs went with tt, old employees of Clayton's in his 
surveys before the war. They stayed there a week, obtained 
some useful though negative information, packed their camel 
into the lorry again and returned safely to the Nile. 

Sefore we could operate in the area round Kuira and 
'Uweinat we had to make dumps of supplier along the Libyan 
frontier for the distance from Cairo was too great to send 
out patrols self-contained from there. So while Clayton 
was going out west from Siw.i I took the 6-ton Marmon- 
Tlaiyingtons of the Heavy Section to make a dump of petrol 
beyond 'Ain Dalla on the edge of the Sapd Sea. 

It was almost exactly ten years since 1 bad been at 'Ain 
DaUa. . Then, we had come from Bahariya in three Ford 
carsy«« party of six men under Bagpold. We had hoped 
\to get right afiross the Sand Sea to the Gilf Kebir but^he 
so^em swds nad dq^ted us. However, we did force 
our way sixty miles west of 'Ain Dalla, beyond the line of 
Rohlfs' route in 1874, enough to s];^ow Ahat at any 

rat^ong this latitude the dunes were not impassable. 

Ine place had not changed in ten years. There were the 
same shunted palms, the same rickety wooden hut where we 
had stored Qur spare petrol 111,1930, and the same pipe tapping 
the warm spring water half-u%y down the slop& Across the 
wft fravel of .the wide depression in which tn spring lies 
t Goul^see the narrow wheektracks <^*our jforA^ Viut leiding 
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to the point where we liad struggled up the northern difis. 

In* the months to^come 'Ain Dalla was of 
advantage to L.R.D.G. Many will remember with pleasure 
the sweet waters of its unf^ling spridg^on bl^ering 
summer days, but greater still was iw • strat^ical 
importance. The 'Ain Dalla route wal our “ underground 
road " to Libya ; a palrol could leave Cairo, pass by the 
Pyramids and disappou* over the shoulder of G|^l Khashab 

S certainty that till it was over the frontier*it could 
seen. And 'Ain Dalla was the junction of the routes 
. via Big Cairn and to 'Uweinat via Pottery Hifl, 
both guarded by sand sea which the* Italians would neveV 
expect us to cross. 

This time we had a bathe at the spring, ana pushed on 
westwards towards the Sand Sea. In 193% Cia}rton had 
found a way up the western cliffs of the depression on to the 
desert plateau on which the Sand Sea lie 3 , and named it 
“Easy Ascent," •So it was to*his small party of Fords, 
but after some months’ use by L.ft.D.G. the sand slopes 
broke up and Clayton swore that he would never put the word 
“easy” on his maps again. Even now it was too steep 
for the Maumon-Harringtons, so we made a dnmp at the 
foot of the pass, well hidden behind an outlying rock, Eaiy 
Ascent dump wa| used till April, 1941, whenever patrok 
went across the Sand Sea, and according (0 the Dump Book 
there are still 1200 gallons of petrol there for any one who 
cares to collect them. 

We still had another trip to make to pick up the rest ot the 
3500 gallons of petrol at Mushroom Rock where the three 
patrols, which had come out with us on a training run from 
Cairo, had dumped their surplus petrol. On the second 
journey southwards to ’^in Dalla one oHhe Marmon-Haning- 
tons* cracked its main chassis member. I on with the. 
other two cars, intending to retum»^d ferry tl^ load ior- 
ward for I thought that we should have to abandon the' 
broken vehiale wl\pre it was. However, I did not know New 
Zealanders, still less “Arch" McLeod, a year later ‘’A" 
Squadron staff-sergeant fitter and I dare swear the best 
fitter in the Middle East. The next day we were was])ing at 
'Ain Dalla when there was a distant roaring towards the 
eastern cliffs and out of the hazt came the abandoned truck^ 
McLe^ had tut a bit off the tail oi the chassis, platedHht>'>; 
crack and htfhi^ll af^er it%oilly a few hours behind. 
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And so back to Cairo. 

At the beginning of September L.R.I>.G. set oat on its 
first b^ 

The Italktm, after three months of hesitation, had at last 
shown some initiative and advanced across the Egyptian 
frontier to Sidi Barrani. In the inner desert they might 
also be on t^e move and so Bagnold planned a thorough 
examination of all the routes leading to Kufra from noj^ 
and south. By watching the tracks and traffic and b 
prisoners if possible he hoped *to leam what the Italians 
s^ere doing. All threw patrols were taking part. 

I was with Bagnold and his small H.Q. party, and with 
us was Mitlord’s W patrol. On Septemlxr 5th we left 
Cairo by the usual route to ’Ain Dalla, filled up there with 
water and with p«trol at Easy Ascent. Easy Ascent was still 
easy and all fourteen trucks got quickly to the top where 
we slept. At dawn next day Bagnold and I started ahead 
to pick a route. AcrosI '* El Qantara ” — the Bridge between 
two wide sand-filled basins — and for fifteen miles beyond 
was easy going over gravel and fiat sand. Then at one of 
Clayton's small survey cairns on a ridge-top we hit the first 
great " breaker ” of the Sand Sea. • . 

There is nothing like these sand seas ai\vwhere else in the 
world. Take an a|ea the size of Ireland and cover it with 
sand. Go on poming sand on to it till it is two, three <Hr 
Jour hundred feet deep. Then with a giant's rake score the 
sadl^ int* ridges and valleys running north-north-west and 
south-south-east, and with the ridges, at their highest, five 
hundred feet from trough to crest. 

Late in th^ evening when the sands cool quickly and the 
dunes throw long shsedows the Sand ^ea is one of the most 
lovely things &,the world ; no words can properly des&ibe 
the<>beauty pf those sw%»ping curves of sand. At a summer 
midday when the sun beats down all its shapes to one fiat 
glare of sand and the sand-drift blows off tho^dune crests 
like^e snow-plume off Everest, it is as good an imitati<m 
of HeU as one could devise. It was across 150 miles of this 
dead \i\{prld that Bagnold was proposing to t^e for the first 
time a force of heavily loaded trucks. 

. To begin with it was eafy. In the morning* when the 
^oadows fall you can see the shape of the dufaes and steer 
^£i^^gly ; ‘but by nine </clocl; sh^o^ hivp va£sbed 

IV — TARGET PRACTICE IVITH THE VICKERS 
\ *IN WIRELESS TOUC^-MU.B TH1| odTUDB^WORLO 
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and only the feeling oPthe pit of your stomach tells whetha 
you going up or down. 

Then I had to rcmetfiber the lessons of five years before, of 
the last time I had been here whdh we m|fie*the first crossing 
from ’Uweinat to Siwa. Gradually I recalled them— always 
keep height so that you tom downhfll when a soft patch 
comes and profit by the slope to get through it ; ribbed sand, 
butter>3rellow. is genially hard and safe; shining purplish 
ratches are usually liijuid bogs ; never Iftrake, hard to 
tbc wheels will dig in ; change down early before 
the sl^le begins and charge it in second gear. A^en we 
passed out of the stony ground we coyld let down the tyres 
so that the lower pressure gave an extra inch or two on the 
bearing surface of the tread. It was a commdii belief thact* 
the sand was harder in the early morning 1 )ut the real ex- 
planation was that at that time the tyre pressure was lowen; 
in the heat of midday the pressure would rise considerably. 

After twenty ntiles we came *10 a huge dune barrier, a 
mile wide and three hundred feet high, in which there seemed 
to be no gap. Bagnold dmded to rush it and went at speed 
for a low place in the crest. Being an old hand at this game . 
he slowed at the top and so could turn sharply and stop at the 
brink of tjfe fifty-foot precipice wnere the west-facing slope 
of soft Mnd fell away below. When you know how to do it 
you can topple thd*car gently over the edges of these slopes and 
plough down them, axle-deep and in first gear, to the bottom. 
But in a fl)dng leap from the crest the car turns over and over 
and in the next two years one man was kuled and a back* 
and more than one limb broken on these unseen sand slopes. 

So we turned south* and hunted for a gap in. the dune range, 
finding one which took us a few miles farther on, only to be 
held up again for two hours and more ^^^le the {>atrol pushed 
its way across a soft pitch between two high <Jtests. 

By now we were tlirough the c(juntry vWiere there were 
gravel patches between the dunes, *The whol^ world wai 
sand, millions of tons of it, and no stone, no bush, nothing 
living save ah occasional Painted Lady butterfly and a few 
pied wagtails (why always wagtails ?) whose life in this 
coverless waste must have been made a misery by the hawks 
which live always in the dunes and prey on the passii^ migrants. 

In thei* arrangement the/dunes form a repetition 
seiquence. From the summit you ploiigh down a mile-long slopo 
with many soft 'latches ^o'ti^e fo^t of the pexV^ange ,to the 
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west, then turn north or south searching for a crestless slope 
which will lead over the next range, up this and then thrdugh 
the whole process again. * 

For the leading pars " sticks ” were frequent and inevi- 
table. At one moment you would be doing a steady thirty 
miles an hour to the reassuring whipe of the tyres ; the next 
halted dead in five yards with the car up to its axle in a dry 
" quicksand.” Then to continue to qpe the engine in low 
gear was fatal for the back wheels would dig a grave from 
which release could only be achieved by unloading^^ifH^ 
first thing was to decide whether to go back or forwards to 
the nearest patch of solid” ground. Then, using sand 
channels and sand mats and with a dozen sweating and 
«ursing men , the truck would be extricated two yards at a time. 
In the Western Desert during the war thousands of Army 

cqrs carried sluftg alongside them a pair of these A 

section perforate^ steel channels yet probably not one man 
in as many thousands knew their origin, to for the sake of 
history I record it here* 

In the spring of 1926 Bagnold had been up to Jerusalem 
from Cairo by car across the Sinai Desert and in the Mitla 
Hills through which the pass led up from the Canal he had 
trouble in crossing the steep-sided water runnels. Before 
setting out on another journey some months later he looked 
round for a solution ; 

” It was thought that the best answer to the difficulty of 
the vertical water banks would be to carry light portable 
ramps to be laid like bridges for the wheels, so as to avoid 
the necessity of digging down the banks to make a road. 
After unsuccessful experiments with corrugated iron 
beaten into channels Bader discovered, by nosing round 
among the old-iron shops of Cairo, a»stock of strong rolled- 
steel troughing designed in the wai- for roofing dug-duts. 
We boughj a couple cf' these, five feet long ; to carry with 
us. Actually the road was found to be so much improved 
that the channels were not wanted Qice. - "They were 
carried home and lay about at the back of the mess garage 
for the next three years till accidentally, as shall be told, 
they naved the way very literally for our later expeditions.”* 

That was‘in 1929, in the 'eastern edge of the '"Sand Sea 
near 'Ain Dalla when : 

' R. A. Ba^oold, ^^afH7ands, 
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Every few miles one or other of the two lorries would 
get stuck in the soft ground, the back wheels sinking in and 
merely spinning round, digging themselv^ even deeper as 
long as they were forced to turn. If<t had not been for 
these old steel channels we must ha'^e given up after the 
first three days and gt>ne back to Cairo. They were the 
salvation of the expedition. They proved an unfailing way 
of extricating a ca# or lorry which no amount of pushing 
could move. The mode of operations was a^ follows. 
Witii our hands or with shovels sloping grooves were dug 
out between the front wheels and the back, reaching down 
to the lowest point of the back tyres sunk in the ground. 
In these grooves the channels were laid with fjieir rearmost 
ends almost underneath the tyres. Then, when the clutch 
was let in, the back wheels at once began to grip firmly 
on the steel on which they rolled forward easily up tfte 
slope. By the time the front of tne channels were 
reached, the Icfrry had attained sufficient momentum to 
carry it for some distance beyond. The great thing was to 
keep the speed up once it had started moving.''^ 

We used these original channels of Bader's over thousands 
jf miles before the war. Now I think they are lost and have 
nissed » what ought to be their final resting place — the 
imperial War Mi^seum. 

After about a hundred miles from 'Ajn Dalla the dunes 
)ecome lower and you enter an area of rolling sand '* downs " 

' Middle East General Order 108, published 4-2'44. 

INVENTIONS. 

In accord.ance with para, y, Standing Orders for War, M.E.F., it is raided that 
t. A. B AGNOLO developed, in collaboration with other officers as stated below, the following 
iiventioiis or applications of existing principles to military purposes ; 

(a) Hand Channels. , 

Devised in 1929 and subsequently adopted, with modifications, as standard 
desert equipment. ^ 

fw) Sand Mats. 

i:)evised in 1929 in collaboration with Major P. A. ClVS^ton, in the form of rope 
ladders with bamboo rungs, subsequently n.f lificd by the subltitution of canvas 
for rope, and adopted as standard desert equipment, 

(t ) Sim Compasses and iMnd Navin^ation. 

IX’^igncd for Lind navigation and used by Brig. Bagnold in 1927. The original 
form orf prccisioiV instrument has Iwcn used by spwialist desert units since 1940, 
and was the forerunner of the modified designs wlxich have been generally used for 
desert course setting. 

Brig. Bagnold collaborated with Lt.-Col. V. F. Chaig and Maj. W. B. Kennedy 
Shaw in formulating precision methods of desert navigation and route nlotting. 

(^0 Exf^ansion Tank for ComervaUon of Radiator Water. 

Used by Brig. Bagnold in 1926, and subsequently adopted as standard desert 
cqiiipnicnt. 

(e) Composite Ration Pack. 

The use of a ration pack to provide a va..Icd daily ratiop for a stanclatxA small 
number of men was instiga.te(l by Brig. Bagnoi.u for specialsf desert units in 1940, 

‘ and this principle has since been gwmcrall> adopted. 

m — CROSSING A DUNE RANGE 
‘ UNSTICKING ' : SAVD SEA 
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and the last twenty miles are easy, fast going with, 
"sticks." 

It took us two ^ys’ hard^vork to get to ®ig Cairn on the 
western edge of the ^a. Here on the Libyan frontier Clayton 
had built his last sur^y cairn when he carried his triangula- 
tion aaoss from 'Ain Dalla in 193^. The dunes peter out 
into the gravel plain between the two sand seas, witli Big 
Cairn five feet* high and conspicuous because it is the only 
feature in' a featureless waste. 

Here we unloaded all the spare water and petrol an<^nijile 
B^gnold stayed to mark out a landing ground Mitford took 
his patrol back for anotiier load from Easy Ascent. 

• ,lt is only iji this latitude, in a belt ten or twenty miles 
wide, that the S«a is reasonably easy to cross from east to 
west. Farther south near the Gilf Kebir and north near 
Siwa the high sand ranges would make this impossible. Our 
tracks were still easy to see but would vanish in the first 
wind, and I wanted to mark this route permSlnently. Coming 
across we had put empty petrol “tins on every crest and 
strewn our camp rubbish along the way, and to make the route 
still clearer I collected boxes of stones at Big Cairn and from 
the back of a truck tossed them out the whole 150 miies back to 
Easy Ascent, dropping one just as the last went out of sight. 
On the sand a stone the size of a fist shows up for two 
hundred yards ; the sand never blows over it and so the 
route was marked for all time. Coming back with full loads 
vve did the crossing in six and a quarter hours. 

While ^e were ferrying supplies across from 'Ain Dalla 
Clayton and Steele had been moving 7000 gallons of petrol 
through the most difficult part of the Sand Sea from Siwa to 
Big Cairn. There all the patrols parted ; Clayton set off 
for Tekro and fhe Frehch frontier, 6oa. miles away ; Mitford 
for the area north of Kufra, and the long-suffering Stiele 
turned back«to Siwa f 01*1 another load. 

' I went with Mitford. Across the gravel plain to the eastern 
edge of the Kalansho Sand Sea was easy g^ing, but on the 
morrow when we were in the sands began what were, I think, 
the three most unpleasant days of my life. 

Afte^frsixteen years in the Middle East I was beginning to 
think that I knew something about heat. I had^ad*some 
experience— five years in the Sudan ; the Red Sea in the hot 
weather ; a supimer at Bbisan in the Jordan Valley 300 feet 
below Sea level ; Cairo to Khartouid by train in June^all 
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these had qualified *nie to lie against any one about the 
tenSpihtatures 1 had l^own. But 1 had not before this met a 
Libyan qihli. 

Many countries have their %ot wiq^s*; the khamsin of 
Egypt, the sherqiya of Palestine, the harmaUan of West Africa. 
Add all these together ^d blow theiA, with sand to taste, 
northwards out of the gates of Hell and you may begin to know 
what the qibli is like^t Kufra in the summer. 

You don’t merely feel hot, you don't merely fee^ tired, you 
feel as if every bit of energy had left you, as if your brain 
was thrusting its way through the top of your head and you 
want to lie in a stupor till the accurs^ sun has gone dowm 

It started on September i6th. Au that day we struggled 
across the Kalansho sands and at evening reached ihe- 
Jalo-Kufra track. The next day was worst, for a southferly 
sandstorm blew as well and the driving grains* pricked face ^nd 
legs like needles. We visited two of the lai&ng grounds on the 
Jalo-Kufra air route and wrecked the petrol pumps, fuel tanks 
and wind indicators, th^ latter small iron aircraft pivoting 
to the wind on a pipe. No Italians were moving on such a 
revolting day. West of L.G.3 is a crashed aircraft with thf 
fuselage get up on end, a landmark for miles around. I 
remeq^ber we spent midday at the base of it, crouching under 
tarpaulins stretched between the cars for shade. 

Up on the cofst, where the wheels of ten thousand vehicles 
had churned up the desert surface, dust-storms were common 
enough and made life a misery, but in the^real desert of the 
south sandstorms, which in Action so often ove^helm th? 
hapless caravan, are less frequent and fairly harmless, 
especially if they come on a north wind. 

The worst I ever experienced, on the west side of the Gilf 
Kebir in April, 1935, was blowing in gusts of flp to 60 m.p.h., 
btit though it whipped our skin and took the paint off the cars, 
we could travel for most of the witlt the sun-compass, 
for the sand grains are heavy and rise only io%o feet aboye 
the ground and so cannot darken the sun as does a dust-storm 
in the north. * 

In Siwa in the siunmer of 19^ we had a dust-storm the like 
of which even the oldest inhabitants could not remember. It 
came about six in the evening^ a solid wall of “ clouB ” 2000 
feet high'stretching from horiaon to horizon, pounng down the 
northern scarp into the^depressioj. It hit “A” Sqqadron 
mess Arst, a mile north o{ the. Rest Housed where , we were 
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living, and they telephoned sa5dng it was too dark to read. 
With us all was still. A moment la^er it had reacht*n us, 
as a 40 ro.p.h. storm of fine dust, penetrating everywhere 
and bringing the ^ermonftter, which had been 102® at 
tea-time, down to 80° in a few moments. 

Having judged from the car tracks the amount of traffic on 
the Jalo-Kufra route we moved on westv^ards to examine that 
between Jsaefoo and Marada, That afternoon was, I think, 
the worst of all. At camp. Beech was lightly delirious from 
heat-stroke and I remember Croucher, who was navffating 
in- the second car behind Mitford, telling me that for the last 
twenty miles he found himself saying, to the rhythm of the 
•tyres on the tand, “ If he doesn’t stop I shall go mad. If 
he doesn’t stop I Shall go mad. If he doesn’t . . ." 

After supper on days like this many men would be sick, 
for one’s stomach/refused to carry on under such conditions, 
and we had not then leamecf the anti-^t'i/t pick-me-up, equal 
parts of rum and lime-juice, invented I think by the Rhodesian 
patrol coming down from Big Cairn to Kufra in May, 1941, 
.when they met what was probably the worst qibli in L.R.D.G. 
history. In 1940 we had Chevrolets, but the ]^hodesians 
were then in cab-over-engine Fords in which the hot blast 
from the engine swept straight up into your face and the 
engine casing had to be insulated to prevefit the skin from 
being burnt off your leg. 

The water ratipn was then six pints a day, one in tea at 
1breakfast„.two in tea in the evening, one in lime-juice at lunch, 
and two in your water-bottle to be drunk at will. In winter 
this would have been ample, and good ‘enough in ordinary 
summer weather, but now it seemed nothing. In those days 
conversation tvas an (.interesting thermometer. When the 
temperature reffched a certain height ^rink became the ally 
topic and each miti had jtjs own ideas about making his water 
ration go further. There were the small sippers and the large 
gulpers. One would put his water out on a tin plate in the 
shade and accept loss by evaporation in e’xchange for the 
resulting coolness ; another would save up for a drink of 
Eno's and water in the evening and a third spare a few drops 
to wetS handkerchief to put qgainst the back of his neck. A 
more elaborate plan was to. have a Thermos Which, left 
open, to cool its contents by nighj, gave a cold drink the 
following day. 
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water consumption of the cars was kept at a minimiim 
by ti Simple condenser. From the top of the radiator, the 
overflow pape of which was blocked up, a rubber tube led into 
a two-gallon can bolted to the running 4 )oird and half-hlled 
with water. When the water in the radiator boiled the steam 
condensed in this can, and when it had ceased boiling the 
vacuum in the radiator would suck the water back and fill it 
up again. If all theijoints were air-tight there would be no 
need to " top up *’ the radiator for hundreds of* miles. 

Thp next day we turned south towards Tazerbo. The track 
was niarked every kilometre with posts, ten-foot-high angle- 
irons which threw a patch of shade about three inches wide. 
This was the time of the autumn migration and at the foot 
of every post was a bird, crouched and gashing. Mosfc^f 
them were some sort of dove or pigeon and on those tnree 
days they must have died in thousands.. The moment we 
stopped they flew under the cars in dozefis, striving to find 
shelter from the^terrible sun and wind. We put water out 
for them but they seldom drank it; they seemed to have 
decided, rightly, that it was not worth the effort to keep 
alive, and died. 

Two d^s later, on September 2oth, L.R.D.G. went into 
action, for the first time in the bloodless battle of Landing 
Ground No. 7. While we were following the track to Kufra 
near the L.G. there appeared, churning slowly through the 
soft sand, two six-ton lorries of the firm of Trucci and Monti, 
the fortnightly convoy to Kufra. > 

One burst of Lewis gunfire over their heads ended that 
great battle and wp had our first prisoners — ^two Italians, 
five Arabs and a goat, and our first booty — 2500 gallons of 
petrol, a nice line in cheap haberdashery aijd, best of all, 
the bag of official rqail. As a result of this incident the 
Italians, as we leanuji later, gave a groi^cf and air escort 
to all convoys to Kufra, thus .\5>asting* vehicles, aircraft 
and fuel which they could have used better elsewhere. » 
In the days that followed we rejoined Bagnold and " R ” 
patrol at Wadi er Riquba ; hid the Trucci lorries in the Gilf 
Kebir where they still are ; were seen but not attacked by the 
Italian Air Force from Kufra and joined up with Clayton for 
a reconnaissance in force of 'Uweinat. , 

Near \^adi Sura Ballantyne and I left the patrols to take 
the prisoners and mail back to Sairo. W^th three trucks 
we cut through the Gil 4 Gay an(\up to Potteify Hill,f heading 
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for 'Ain Dalla. This was a lascin&ting journey for as 
from Pottery Hill to 'Ain Dalla I ha^ to find a waV over 
country which no cars ha^ ever crossed ‘before and which 
had ody been pirtly explored by camel, by Rohifs in 1874 
and by Wingate working out from Dakhla in 1933, 

Sixty miles north of Pottery HiB we passed Rohifs’ cairn 
at Regenfeld where, more than half a century earlier, one 
of the strang^t events in Libyan explosation had taken place. 
In 1874 the German Rohifs, the greatest of the camel-explor- 
ers of last century, set out from Dakhla to reach Jlufra. 
Sixty miles west of Dakhla he Struck the edge of the Sand 
Sfca, the nature of which was then quite unknown. The 
_^dunes run north and south and Rohifs, travelling westwards, 
to cross *one of these 300-foot-high sand ranges every 
few miles. For some days he struggled on, until at a point 
110 miles from D^ikhla he halted to rest his camels for a day. 
The outlook was'gloomy, tlje country ahead was unknown, 
the camels were tiring and water running sRort, there seemed 
no alternative but to return. Then, while Rohifs and his two 
companions, Zittel, the scientist, and Jordans the surveyor, 
■were debating what they should do, it began to rain. This 
was little short of a miracle for no cautious meteorologist 
would predict that rain will fall in the inner desert more often 
than once in about twenty years. But qp that February 
day in 1874 it poured ; the Germans fiUed their water tanks, 
watered their camels, and abandoning hope of ever reaching 
JKufra, turned northwards along the dune lines to Siwa. 
Rohifs named the place " Rainfield ” and on a low ridge 
between the dune lines built his cairn. 

With little trouble we found a new route to 'Ain Dalla 
which was used regularly by the patrols for the rest of that 
autumn. * , 

In Cairo w§ jjelivered the prisoners to the Detention 
Barracks at^Abbassia. Tommy Farr of 216 Squadron had 
come back with us ; he had accompanied the patrol from 
Cairo nominally to prospect for suitable lancjing grounds, but 
actually as part of a plan of Bagnold's to make the R.A.F. 
more inner-desert-minded against the day when we might 
need tjjeir help during our operations. With a month’s beard 
he might have been mistaken for anything and th^ sergeant- 
major at the barracks, pointirfg to him, asked me,* “ Is that 
one ‘of your prisoners, sir ? ” Like a slow-witted fool I 
answered, “No, that is a R.A.F. ‘officer,’’ otherwise we 
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miglil^ have had the laugh on Tommy from the wrong side 
of the {>rison bars. « 

The capture of the Kufra mail save us a reputation rather 
out of proportion to the value of its contedts. From Cairo 
to Kufra is 650 miles in a straight lin^ farther than from 
Land’s End to John 0' Groats. The story got about. “ Good 
Lord," said the Staff, " how do these fellows do it ?" In 
clubs and messes the tale became exaggerated. People 
asked if it were true that we had raided GrSziani's head- 
quarters up on the coast and stolen his ciphers. And so 
it laid for us the foundatiotf of a reputation which we never 
lost. 

We got a pat on the back from one whose praise we value : 

General Headquarter^ 
Midj>le East, 
Cairo. 

1 st October, 1940. 

Dear Bagnold, 

I should like you to convey to the officers and other ranks 
under your command my congratulations and apprecia- 
tion of the successful results of .the recent patrols carried 
out by your unit in Central Libya. 

I am aware qf the extreme physical difficulties which had 
to be overcome, particularly the intense heat. 

That your operation, involving as it did 150,000 truck 
miles, has been brought to so successful a conclusion 
indicates a standard of efficiency in preparation and 
execution of which you, your officers and men may be 
justly proud. 

A full report of your exploits has ^eady been 
telegraphed to the Office, and I wish you all the best 
of luck in your continued operations, in ^hich you will 
be making an important contribution towards keeping 
Italian forces in back areas on the alert and adding to 
the anxieties apd difficulties of our enemy. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. P. Wavell. 

Heanwhde the patrols were out again. Mitfofd went off 
to attack *Uweinat where among the giant boulders at the 
base of the six-thousandrfoot mountain were two It^an 
postS) at ’Ain Zwaya on*the west and ’AinOuS on the south. 
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At each ’ain there is good water anS a landing groun^, and 
this made 'Uweinat a useful base the enemy. From it 
they could chase our patrols, send aircraft across the Sudan 
to Eritrea and kteef an eye ^n the French down towards Faya. 

Mitford was spotted by aircraft before he got to 'Ain Dua 
and bombed for an^our or more but had no casualties. Air 
attack was the one real danger to L.R.D.G. ; this was the first 
time we had experienced it and Mitfcrd was fortunate, for 
in the next "three years we came to learn how destructive 
and unpleasant it could be. 

There is little cover in the desert where there is no vege- 
tation and where thf sand-charged wind rounds off all the 
natural features into smooth shapes which give no shadow, 
■i^oving carS^ throwing up dust, are easy to spot, but if you 
cduld hear or *see the aircraft first and stop, you would 
probably escape notice for stationary trucks are hard to 
pick up. Taking it all round we were amazingly lucky. 
Again and again I have h^ard men tell feow aircraft passed 
over them unseeing when they bad heard them first and 
baited or when they themselves had stopped for a moment 
for some trivial reason. 

What you did when thf pilot had spotted you depended on 
the country. If it was broken you could wedge the pars into 
small gullies or between rocks where they were difficult to 
see and to hit when seen, and where the men could find cover. 
Bombing never did much harm ; the casualties always came 
from ground stfaffing. If the patrol’s fire was hot enough it 
might kfep the enemy high up and prevent him from pressing 
home the attack, but it takes a good^man to keep his gun 
going from an unarmoured truck against a fighter diving to 
-attack. Yet it was done often enough. 

When caught by aircraft in flat, featureless desert the plan 
was to keep ntoving and to split the pjtrol up and watch Vhat 
the enemy woultt do. he bombed it was fairly easy. The 
.driver kepi! moving with a spotter up on top of the truck 
behind, and when the latter saw the bomber getting on his 
line or the bombs begin to fall he shouted* the driver turned 
sharply right or left and all might be well. 

Mitford attacked 'Ain Dua on October 31st and found it 
held "by a small garrison of ^Libyan troops in a strong natural 
position. *In the morning .-and again in the Afternoon a 
detachment of W pat’-ol on fopt fought a hide-and-seek 
battle, among Hhc} house-size boulders, while from out on the 
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plain^the Bofors and ^ the Boys rifles kept the enemy’s 
heads .^wn. A numbe^ of them were killed and wounded : 
L.R.D.G. had no Ipsses and gained for Sutherland the first 
New Zealand M.C. of the war and tor Will^3?the M.M. 

It was part of Bagnold’s plan to keep the enemy guessing 
where L.R.D.G. would tu«i up next, and so the day before 
Mitford's skirmish at 'Ain Dua, Clayton, five hundred miles 
away to the north, ^attacked the fort at Aujila. The 
unfortunate Italians could not reasonably expect^s to^tum up 
there and when Clayton appeared a Libyan soldier strolled out 
to greet him and was too astounded to speak when told to 
hand over his arms. A couple of Bofojs shells into the forU 
sent a cloud of pigeons out of the tower and the Italian 
garrison over the back wall, scuttling to the palm groves. A 
few days before Clayton had pushed up nortll-west of Aujiih 
to mine the road within seventy miles of Agedabia ; this, 
as we learned a year afterwards, destroyed«half a dozen or 
more Italian trucks. A week later he was back in Cairo, 
having travelled 2100 miles^ 15 days. 

We had one last crack at 'Uweinat that autumn. In 
November Steele went down with R patrol to mine the 
route to Kirira and see what else he could pick up. On the 
western Janaing ground he found a*Savoia S.79 bomber and 
burnt it, as well as 8000 gallons of petrol in drums stacked 
nearby. A faint Upping from the garrison at 'Ain Zwaya 
was the only Italian reaction. Buried in the sand a mile or 
two away were three tons of aircraft bombs gnd Steele, who 
always liked playing with explosives, had a day out, , 

The spring at 'Ain Zwaya is not at the foot of the mountain 
but three-quarters of" an hour's climb up a boulder-strewn 
gorge. The Italians had run a pipe down from the spring- 
to a tank on the plain and, as we knew from the prisoners 
takch in September, kej)t a small pumping pa»ty up at the 
top. So while Steele was burning, ^ombs*and bombers I 
went off with three men in an attempt to cross th6 mountain 
on foot from the north and capture a couple of the pumpmen 
for the sake of the information they could provide. 

It is easy to underestimate the difficulty of climbing on 
'Uweinat though I should have known better. Bagnold and 
I had tried to reach the top in J93o but started^ our Slimb 
too far to the east to cover the d&tance in the one* day avail- 
able. In 1932 we succeeded, much to the annoyance ofrfhe 
Italians when they foun(4our.,sum9iit cairn, thrfee yeai? later 
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on what they thought was the first ascent. The i^st^ 
end is heart-breaking climbing. T|}e huge smooth 1)0ulders 
are as big as cottages and you spend hours, making little 
forward progress, tscrambnng over them and groping in the 
caverns in between. This time we spent two days and two 
nights on the mountain but failed to get to the spring in 
time and had to turn back to keep a rendezvous with Steele. 

Meanwhile in Cairo Bagnold had been doubling the unit. 
In Deeemb^r a Guards patrol, half Coldstream and half 
Scots, was formed under Crichton-Stuart ; McCraith collected 
a Yeomanry patrol from the Cavalry Division in Palestine 
and Holliman took over the Rhodesians. 

Holliman had spent September down south with the 
Marmon-Harrington six-tonners adding to the line of dumps 
along the Libykn frontier. Before the war his journey would 
•have been a n\ajor expedition ; he went by rail to Aswan, 
drove along the west bank of the Nile to Wadi Haifa, and 
then started ferrying petrol four hundred miles across the 
desert to the Gilf Kebir where we needed a dump for 
operations south of Kufra. 

The transport of petrol for long distances over bad going 
was a difficult problen). Until the capture jil Benghazi 
for the second time gave us a supply of German ‘i Jerricans," 
we carried our petrol in four-gallon, npn-retumable tins, 
packed two to a wooden case. At the beginning of the Libyan 
war, when wood for cases was plentiful, this method was fairly 
satisfactory, but later on, when the strong wooden cases were 
replaced by cardboard boxes or by plywood crates the loss 
of petrol by leakage was very high.. Sand stuck to the 
damp tins and made a sort of grinding paste ; this and care- 
less loading at railhead and at dumps soon punctured the thin 
metal. Twenty-five* per cent, was a normal loss and on 
long journey? across rough country i? would be much higher : 
enough petrol illust have been wasted in the Western Desert 
in this way to run all the buses in London for months or years. 

The four-gallon petrol tin, the safiyha of Egypt or the 
tanaki of Palestine, is one of the commonest objects of every- 
day life in the Middle East. It meets many needs— to bring 
water from the village well ; to grow aspidistras on verandas ; 
to provide, the raw material for the tinsmith ; to build houses 
in " tin-town ” slums. Foi^ all these and manf other uses 
it « as well smted-as it is unsuitable for the transport of petrol 
in a .desert wan It wa^ un^rtunate that the Army had 
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eqiupf)ed itself in peace-time only for a war in England where 
petrol-ptunps abound. • 

The strong, unleaking, retumabte " Jerrican,” by contrast, 
is an outstanding example of intelligent design followed by 
good production. We, or the Americans, imitated it with 
the “ Amerrican,” but omitted to copy me most important 
item — a good pouring lip. The "Jerrican” had one dis- 
advantage ; it provide<hno wood for cooking meals. 

Holliman picked up his petrol at Wadi Hdfa. ,It was 
probable that the Italians had a spy there — ^they were fools 
if they had not — and the ^parture of some thousands of 
gallons of M.T. petrol into the desert might make him think.’ 
So it was explained in Wadi Haifa that the petrol was being 
sent out for the use of the R. A. F. at the landirig ground ah^ 
Selima and was therefore packed in aviation spirit cases. Uii- 
fortunately this proved too much for the lo^al agent of the 
Shell Company who knew very well that *^viation petrol 
must go into boxes marked aviation. He filled them accord- 
ingly which was not so good, for our engines when the mistake 
was discovered later on. To add to the deception Holliman 
and his party were fitted out with R.A.F. caps, the only 
characteristv part of their nondescript clothing. 

A stranger meeting a L.R.D.G. patrol returning from a 
month’s trip in I^bya would have been hard put to it to 
decide to what race or army, let alone to what unit, they 
belonged. In winter the use of battle dress made for some 
uniformity, but in sununer, with a month-old beard thick 
with sand, with a month’s dirt (for the water ration, allowed 
no washing), skin burnt to the colour of coffee, and clad in 
nothing but a pair of tom shorts and chapplies (the N.W. 
Frontier pattern sandals imported by Bagnold) a man looked • 
like a creature from sorop other world. « 

It ^as interesting to watch all the established ideas about 
sunstroke being exploded. At the beginning we were given 
the large, quilted army topees, which on their first trip in- 
evitably feU beneath a case of rations or a gun magazine 
and were reduced to pulp. Then we tried the Arab head- 
dress of kafiya and aqal which were good for keeping out 
driving sand but stuffy in the hot weather and apt to get 
entangled in the engine or in guns. Finally most men, in 
summer as Veil as in winter, usod nothing more than " caps, 
comforter” with few if any cases of sunstroke result!^, 
though heatstroke was another matter. 
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MURZUIf 

Between Seotember and No%‘ember 1940 we had harried 
the Italians from Jalo in the north to ’Uweinat in the south. 
The next time we appeared in that area they would pre- 
sumably be more ready for us, add Bagnold was looking round 
for new targets. 

In July and August, far away in the French Central 
'X|frican colohie^, heated discussions had been taking place. 
Petain had signed the armistice with the Huns in June, and 
in Africa soldierscand civil servants were wavering. Generally 
speaking, the oWer men with more to lose were for Vichy, 
and the younger for de Gaulle. 

At the end of August a coup d’etat, in which G^n^ral de 
Larminat and Capitaine Moitessier were the leaders, had 
scotched the Vichy-istes at Brazzaville, but some weeks 
before M. Ebou^, the stout-hearted Governor ol the Chad 
Province, had declared for de Gaulle. Colonel • dlOmano, 
Capitaine de Guillebon and the younger ogicers were whole- 
heartedly with M. Ebou6, and the visit of General de Gaulle 
himself in October set the seal to their enthusiasm. 

In November Bagnold, with the idea of a raid on the Fezzan 
in mind, e went to Fort Lamy, the headquarters of the Chad 
Province. His proposal for a combined Anglo-French op- 
eration was greeted with enthusiasm ; d’Omano, commanding 
the troops at Fort Lamy, was determined to go on the raid 
himself. The French in Chad want^ to take some imme- 
diate step to^njplement their recent^ change of politic? by 
military aetjon against ike Italians, and to justify themselves 
in the eyes of their own people and of the native population. 
They would show the world, and the " gens de Vichy ” in the 
other French colonies, that the Free French in Equatoria 
had both the will and the means to fight. 

Bagiold and d’Omano quickly got to details and before he 
left Fort Lgmy Bagnold had written out the operation order 
for the raid into the Fezzan. * 

* I am indebted M. D. D. Crichton StuarL M.C,, Scots Guards, for allowing me 

to read hi& account of the Murzuk opcittions #iicb nis not yet been published. * 
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The^main objective was to be Murzuk, a thousand miles as 
the crowf flies from Cairo ^nd 350 from the nearest French post 
in Tibesti. Murzuk.is the capital of the Fezzan, in time past a 
great centre of Saharan trade. To-^y its trade has dwindled 
to nothing but it is an important garrison town and road 
junction. 

At such a distance from our bases the raid could be nothing 
more than a “ hit and run ” affair ; even if we took Murzuk we 
could not hope to hold it for more than a day or tVo. .But in 
addition to the damage we might do the raid would make the 
Italians waste petrol transport and aircraft in chasing us out 
again. , 

We had a fair idea of what we should find at Murzuk — a 
native town with two or three thousand inhabitants, a smzdl- 
fort, two or three aircraft at the aerodrome an8,a garrison o‘f 
about fifty Italians and a hundred and fifty ^Libyan troops. 
Various Italian books on the Fezzan gave a r«igh idea of the 
layout of the town *nd barracks, and I had got some useful 
information from Libyan prisoners of war taken at Sidi 
Barrani early in December, at the beginning of Wavell's 
spectacular advance into Libya. 

On the af(;pmoon of December 26th G and T patrols left 
Cairo. Qay ton commanded T patrol and the whole force and 
Crichton-Stuart the Guards. In all there were seventy-six 
men and twenty-tl?ree cars. 

Outside Cairo on the Mena road Anderson, the Senussi 
Liaison Officer, was waiting for us with Sheikh, 'Abd el Ghalil 
Seif en Nasr. After the Italo-Turkish war of 1911 the Arabs 
in Libya resisted Itdian penetration long and bitterly; 
at the beginning of the* Great War they drove them back to 
the shelter of a few towns on the coast and when the Italians 
began to reconquer the country in 192^ the Arabs took up 
arms again. During all fiiat time the Seif en Na^ family were 
among the leaders. They are the pg^unouflt chiefs of the 
great nomad tribe, the Awlad Suleiman, with a name for 
courage and leadership which still lives in Tripolitania. 

'Abd el Gain himself was the veteran of a score of battles. 
It was the desperate charge of five hundred horsemen of the 
Awlad Suleiman led by him and his brother which tiimed 
thetideatQasrbuHadiinigis and^ave the Arabs the victory 
over the Italians. He had fought his last fight at Garet d 
Hawaria north of Kufra, wljere in January, 1931, the power 
of the ^enussi in Libya w^ fii^lly ^roken. 'Thfo the family 
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had been forced to flee from Libya and for the last teiL^^ears 
'Abd el Galil had been living in Eg^t. His brother/ Ahmed, 
had taken refuge with the French in Chad, and at that time 
was raising a from* among his followers to flght the 
Italians again. 

At that stage id the war them could be no question of 
inciting the Fezzan tribes to rise against the Italians. An 
Unsupported rebellion would do mom harm than good, and 
in any«case'the fighting qualities of the sedentary Fezzazna 
are almost negligible. We took the Sheikh with us partly 
as a guide and partly because we hoped it would disturb 
the Italians if the qews got roimd — " 'Abd el Galil Seif en 
Nasr is back." 

h. EdmundAm, the New Zealand M.O., had a spare seat 
in his car so ^bd el Galil rode with him. A big man, sixty 
years or more, ;yith a fine, fierce face which reminded me of 
Kennington’s pictures in the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and 
with one claw-like hand shot to pieces infSome desert battle, 
he chewed tobacco and spat iqpessantly and the doctor’s 
temper for the day varied with the direction of the wind. 

For me nothing ever dulled the excitement of those de- 
partures from Cairo in tl^e autumn of 1940 wheq we had our 
base there. The change from the town to the. desert was 
instantaneous, dramatic. Yesterday you were enjo3dng the 
very considerable comforts of war-time C&iro. To-day from 
Abbassia or the Citadel you drove through the crowded 
streets, along the Mena causeway, past the hideous architec- 
ture of. the roadside villas, past the gardens and mango- 
groves, past the cameb and dragomen at the Pyramids, 
through Mena camp on to the Faiyum'road, and off the road 
again to the northern shoulder of Gebel Khashab. In the 
soft ground round the Gebel a car or two would be sure to 
stick ; during a fortnight in Cairo tfie drivers had losh their 
" hands," and Waiting for them to come on you looked back 
to the Nile Valley — on the right the Pyramids, behind them 
the green streak of the richest soil in the world, beyond 
again the tall houses of Cairo with Saladin's Citadel above 
them, and, filling the eastern horizon, the cave-riddled 
Moqattam Hills. 

lMving,on when the trucks had been " unstuck ” in half a 
mile you were in another world. A treeless, plantless, 
waterless, manless world, almost featureless too save for poor, 
nondescript Gebd Hamic^ahe||d, appearing and disappearing 
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6ver*the rolling gravel, and farther on the long dune lines of 
Qatania and Rammal^ their saw-toothed sand peaks like a 
string of battleships in Une aheat^at sea. , 

From Cairo we followed the well-known route to ’Ain 
Dalla, up Easy Ascent — ^not so easy now^that it had been cut 
up with the passing of iflany cars — across the Sand Sea to 
Big Cairn to refuel there from the diunps laid down in Sep- 
tember. Then the saftds had been scorching by day ; now it 
was bitterly cold and there was ice on wator-bottles at dawn. 
From Big Cairn across the dividing serir, through the second 
Sand Sea of Kalansho, over {he Kufra track unseen, and then 
in country unknown to us through 4 he sands north-we^ 
of Tazerbo. 

On the tenth day we reached a point a hundred miles south- 
east of Wau el Kebir. From there Clayton •went south to 
Kayngi to collect the Free French party andLthe petrol which 
they had brought for us by carnal over the* mountains from 
Bardai. 

While Clayton was awaj^I took three cars of T patrol to 
map the Italian route believed to run from Wau el Kebir 
through the Eghei Mountains to Kufra. As the map shows, 
north-south lines of commimicatioa are good in Libya, but 
east-west are bad, hindered by the basalts of the Harug and 
by the Dohone ^^Plateau wtuch stretches north-east from 
Tibesti. For many years the only known route westwards 
from Kufra lay round the Rebiana Sand Sea north of Tazerbo 
and then to Bir Ma'aruf and Wau el Kebir. But we had 
heard rumours of a new route which the Italians had found 
through the Eghei Mountains, and in March, 1940, Monod, 
the S^aran explorer, sent up by the French on camels from 
Tibesti, had foimd their car tracks and the lines of empty 
fusti which marked th^ Tereneghei PaSs. This route might 
be t&eful to us in future operanons and if^th^ Murzuk raid 
failed and we had to ” beat it,” a«\fithdrawal through the 
hills would be more pleasant, with aircraft overhead, than 
across the bare Kalan^o gravels. 

We traced the route eastwards half-way through the hills, 
but then, following the wrong track, branched off for fifty 
miles to the south and had no time to finish the job. 

In the Tereneghei Pass, where the Italian route cats throu^ 
the mountiins, Monod had foufld a deposit of amazonite, an 
attractive green stone which was ^he "emerald” ofHhe 
Garamantes who, according |o Herodotus,' were the ancient 

IX — GIANT BOULDERS ON 'UWEINAT 
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inhabitants of the^Fezzan. The dei^sit had been worked 
since very early times and the Tibou sfill use it to obtah mate- 
rial to make crude pendants and amulets. I had hoped to 
be able to visit *tlfe place but our wrong turn prevented us. 
A year later Lazajus surveyed the pass more accurately 
and brought back some specimens* of the “ emeralds.” 

It was a good trip: the Eghei Mountains, a jumble of 
sandstone, b|salt and granite, are a blsAik on the maps and one 
of the f«w unexplored areas of North Africa. Except for the 
Italians' tracks we saw no sign of life ; even the Tibbu seldom 
visit these barren hills. * 

‘ When we got back»to camp, Clayton and the French were 
there — ^Lieut.-Colonel d’Omano commanding the troops in 
Chad, a ” BSau Geste ” figure, tall, monocled, in turban and 
burnous ; Capfiaine Massu from Zouar and Lieutenant 
Egenspiler from..Fort Lamy, and with them two French ser- 
geants and fiveTiative troops. 

On January 8th we started again for Muizuk. The original 
plan had been to attack Wau el Kk:bir first where there was a 
small post, but Clayton wisely decided against this for it was 
essential to reach Murzuk while the Itahani^ were quite un- 
aware that we were even,in Libya. 

The next day, moving north between Wau el Kebir and 
Wau en Namus we saw the first men since leaving Cairo, 
three waftdering Tibbu with their camels. The chances of 
their bothering to go into the nearest Italian post and report 
us were very riight, but we kept half a mile away and sent one 
of the French natives, also a Tibbo, over to them to say that 
we were an Italian patrol seeking a ney route between Wau 
en Namus and Fogha. 

'Abd el G^il was quiet and sad all that day and I thought 
he must be unweU, but he explainec^ that we had passed a 
place where, years before, the Italians had shot eleven df his 
tribesmen.. In tbe past, in years of good rains, they had 
grazed their camels over this country, but the Itdians, 
wishing to keep a tight grip on these nomads who were their 
chief opponents, had since then forced them to move up north 
nearer to the coast. 

Ijjte on the qth there was a hitch, for we struck very fresh 
lorry tracks on a beaconed route north of Tmessa. We 
were still 150 miles from Murzuk and any enemy who came 
alOkig this rouje again could not /ail to see our tracks. So 
we turned ba^k 'ivithout erossj|fig a«id camped a mile away. 
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and«at dawn all twenty-three cars wefe driven across the 
route following exactly^ each other’s tracks, and then a party 
of men, walking backwards, syept over the whed-marls 
with the skirts of their sheepskin coats \Aile others scattered 
gravel to restore the desert surface. When it was finished 
our car tracks were alnfost invisible but the job took too 
long to do often. 

It is said that a noiRad Arab will look at a month-old camel 
track and tell you that it was made by a white Bidiari she- 
camel five months gone in calf and ridden by a middle-aged 
Arab missing two fingers of his left hand. We could not claim 
such precise gynjEcological data regarding our Italian oppo- 
nents, but car-track lore was important in L.R.D.G. Age 
and direction were the two vital points. Th? sharpness of 
the tread-impressions and the steepness of the sides of the 
track marks told you their age, and on sanjJ you could gu*s 
the direction from the small ridges thrown*up alongside the 
wheel-marks. Ahd on uneven ground with small drainage 
lines the track marks were rather wider where the weight of 
the car had flattened the tyre as it hit the bottom of a short 
slope, and this showed whether the car was moving up or 
down hill.* In broken country wbere the going was difficult 
one could be certain of the direction of travel by following 
the tracks for a mile or two and noticing small obstacles 
crossed by the driver who had come upon them unseen but 
which he would have swerved to avoid if, approaching from 
the opposite direction, he had noticed them some distance 
ahead. • 

I remember one yisitor to Kufra being sceptical of the 
knowledge we claimed. Dick Croucher took him out in a car 
near the landing ground to demonstrate bu^ he remained 
unconvinced, and fii^lly disputed hotly Dick’s assertion 
that the track before them ran from left to right. Dick 
persisted, but the visitor would notmgreeT “ Ijtow can you 
be so certain ?” he demanded. " Well,” said Dick, rather 
bored by this time, “ it was made by that car standing there 
in which we have just driven out.” 

On the morning of January nth, still unseen, we hit the 
Sebha road ten miles north of Murzuk. From a ridge^ few 
miles farther south we could see the palms and, what was 
better stilf, the wireless masts flit the fort and the roof of the 
hangar. Not a soul was*in sight s§ we^icketed and nffned 
the road on the Sebha* sidetand«had an unifisturbed lunch, 
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while Cla}rton made^his last plans and I built a sand-pl^ of 
Murzuk from what 'could be seen an^ from what I already 
knew. 

Whfle this was^oing the sentry reported aircraft. 
There was a momen^ of despair that we should be discovered 
at the last minute of the eleventh vhour, but, as we learned 
later, it was only a bomber returning from a flight to Ghat. 

Lunch over, we set oi! to finish thcnlast two miles of the 
Journey ,which had begun in Cairo eighteen days and 1500 
miles before. Clayton led in his 15-cwt., then Hewson with 
one troop of T patrol, and then the rest — a quiet pro- 
esssion of cars, dowi^ the scarp on which we had halted, 
through some broken ground, over a low ridge and into the 
outsits of the town. I wondered if the Italians had had the 
foresight to pqf even one machine-gun post on the Sebha 
read. Luckily they had not, and we had achieved the advice 
of their own Mawhiavelli : 

“ Those enterprises are best which &n be concealed 
up to the moment of theif fulfilment." 

The road seemed to lead to the fort so Clayton followed it. 
At a well by the roadside a group of natives gave, the Fascist 
salute and cried " Bon giomo." A little farther Clayton 
overtook Signor Colicchia, the postmaster, bicycling to- 
ward the fort, and hustled the terrified oflicial on to his car 
as a guide. Ahead I could now see the fort, partly hidden by 
trees and with, some after-lunch strollers around it. The 
surprise y^as complete. 

Then things began to happen. Hewson swung off the road 
to the left and opened fire on the strollers ; the Guards turned 
to the right and started to engage the fort. I was with 
Bruce Ballantyne with the other half of T patrol who 
were to tackle »,he airfield. The hangdr was now out of sight, 
so from a CTOup Vif na^ves outside a hut I seized a Sudani 
for a guide^and pushed Him on to the truck. No doubt he 
thought he was going to be murdered and he was paler than 
I should have thought a black man could be. He was too 
scared to speak and soon fell off, but by now we could see 
the hangar and were racing to beat the landing ground guards 
to tfiieir machine-gun posts. , Bruce with two trucks got there 
first and most of them surrendered without firing, but he 
ki^ the last man, stillffumbling ^th his rifle, with a quick 
shot through the head. 
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Oftt^f the comer of my eye during thisibonfusion I had seen 
Cla3rton*s car crossingtthe aerodrome and wondered how he 
had got there. A few minutes later he j<^Qd us with his car 
full of bullet holes and d’Oraano’s body in the back. Round 
the comer of the hangar he had runlinto a machine-gun 
post which one of the bdlder Italians had manned. Beside 
him, in the front seat, Adams's Vickeis gun, had jammed, 
and before Clayton coflld slam the gears into re^rse d'Omand 
on the back had been killed with a bullet through the throat 
and also an Italian Air Force sergeant whom Clayton, having 
handed over the postmaster, had roped in as another guide. 
No doubt the Italians thought we had Shot him in cold bloo(f, 
but this is the tmth about his death. ^ 

We got the Bofors going on to the gun post and the hangar 
and before long the twenty odd Italians had had enoi^h 
of it and one of them appeared on the roo^ waving a white 
flag. Three dead or dying Libyans and one wounded Italian 
were their casualties. In the middle of it all I remember 
seeing, shuffling with hadf-bent knees across the landing 
ground, that so familiar African sight, a string of old women 
carrying firewood bundles on their heads. 

Meanwhile at the fort, where Htwson had been killed and 
Wilson •and three other men wounded, the patrols were suc- 
cessfully containing the garrison and a lucky mortar bomb 
had set the tower ablaze and burnt the flag and flagstaff. 
In the middle of the attack a touring car drove up to the gate. 
In it was the Italian commander who had piDbably been out 
to lunch and also, as some said afterwards, a woman and 
child. One shell from the Guards’ Bofors put an end to them ; 
it was unfortunate about the woman and the child but people 
should arrange their lunch parties more carefully. 

In the hangar werc#three Ghiblis (Colonial^borabers) and 
finding a portable re-fflelling tank which ^as full I set the 
Libyan prisoners to pump petrol o'ftr the airqraft. I re- 
member being surprised to find them fitted with Lewis guns ; 
such are the mysteries of the international armaments busi- 
ness. As we were finishing Clayton came back from the fort 
saying that the garrison continued to hold out and that as 
the main objective, the destruction of the aircraft and haagar, 
would be achieved he proposed to withdraw. From what 
we heard afterwards the fort \^as probably on the point of 
surrendering, for that evening the FTenohunatjve troops SKd 
that they had heard of “ Nitla burra. Nitla Burra ” 
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(" Let’s get out ”) i^Jom the Libyans. They may have been 
insisting on an offensive sortie, but it feems more likefy that 
they had had enough. c 

Ballant5me had moved his trucks and prisoners away from 
the hangar and we (aid a trail of petrol to the door. One 
match struck and before we were off the landing ground the 
hangar was abl.aze and the bombs and ammunition exploding. 
As we moved^ out of the town a few minutes later I looked 
back to see the roof collapsing on to the aircraft within. Of 
the twenty odd Italian prisoners sitting downcast on the edge 
of the landing ground we kept fbur of the most intelligent- 
looking and, for lack of transport space and rations, let the 
rest go, to the disgust of the French who would happily have 
cut their throhts,. 

We left the town by the same road. In the ditch lay the 
postmaster’s bicycle which I picked up and tied to the back of 
Beech’s truck, thinking it ^ould be iiseful for riding to the 
ofl&ce in Cairo, but though Beech carried it*for three weeks it 
was finally lost to me, burnt with its former owner in the 
action at Gebel Sherif. 

A cold sandstorm was blowing when we buried Hewson and 
d’Omano by the roadside just outside the town, with the 
shivering Italian prisoners standing dejectedly by and wonder- 
ing, I expect, if graves would soon be dug for them. Their 
countrymen in Murzuk showed no signs oi pursuit and we 
camped that night at Diem, where the viUagers turned out 
and received ’itod el Galil with enthusiasm. In the base 
wireless room in the Citadel in Cairo the faintly-heard dots 
and dashes of our No. ii set were giving Bagnold the news, 
good and bad. 

This range-T-it is a thousand miles from Murzuk to Cairo- 
taxed the abilities of "the signalmen l;o the uttermost. The 
No. II wirele^ set which we always Used was not desired 
to cover mpre than twenty miles reliably, and as we habi- 
tually used it over 600, 800 or 1000 our signalmen were in a 
class apart. The average trained army signalman, on join- 
ing L.R.D.G., would be put back to school for a month or 
two by Tim Heywood (for more than two years our signal 
office:) before he was good enough to be sent out with a patrol, 
and in that time had to learn to pick up any weak signals 
from a background of atmospherics and interference. 

He also had to lfam»L.R.D.G.<" prcKedure.” Procedure 
is a standardised way of $endipg signals and, since a .good 
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%n%lman can recognise his distant coUAigue merely by the<^ 
way h^dots his dashes^in much the sameVay as we recognise 
handwriting, the characteristic army procedure was easy 
enough to ^tinguish. There wSs no hafnr in using this in 
places where the enemy would expect it-^such as behind the 
British lines, but an intelligent Italian operator, hearing 
Army procedure in the direction of Murzuk when the 
front line was at Tobruk, could reasonably Be expected to 
sit up and take notice. So L.R.D.G. used French cogimercial 
procedure, complete with call-signs, indicator-groups, etc., 
and thus the watchful Italia*, hearing a station calling where 
no station ought to be, would (or migl^) assume that he was 
merely listening to Algiers ordering a dozen of champagne 
and two barrels of oysters from Tunis. 

Murzuk had been the main objective and* now we must 
turn southwards towards the Chad TerriAry, doing what 
damage we could«en route to th^ outl 5 dng Italian posts and 
sufiering, as we then supposed, the inevitable air attack. 
The resets would depend largely on whether these posts had 
wireless and could be warned by Murzuk of our coming. 

The first^st, Traghen, was believed to have none, and this 
was coqfirmed by two camel policelnen captured while out on 
patrol on the outskirts. (Two and a half years later I had a 
friendly reunion Vith one of them in southern Tripolitania). 
We had approached from the west and on the eastern edge 
of the village the mud fort showed up clearly. So one of the 
policemen was sent in with a message that they must ^surrender 
in ten minutes or be shelled. For ten minutes we waited 
among the thin palms. A quarter of an hour had almost 
passed and Sanders, the T patrol gunner, was moving up 
his Bofors when a confused hum of noise rose <5n the edge of 
thewillage. Was thisSa garrison of unexpectad size massing 
for a sortie ? Then a small crowd jleft tfie western gate. 
Gradually it came nearer across the open ground, an extra- 
ordinary procession. With banners flying and drums beating 
the iMtdir and his elders were coming out to surrender the 
village in traditional Fezzan manner. Trailing telmd the 
crowd were a few sheepish-looking Italian carabinieri. 

The rest of the great battle of Traghen was a picnic. While 
'Abd el Gnlil held court by the well we went through the 
fort for arms and papers. , I was soiting the contents of.:^e 

^ Bfdio Diiectioa finding. 
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•.ofiBce cupboards vrlfn Clayton brought in the Italian N|C.O'. 
to make him open tie safe. In it were some thousands of lire 
and I took enough to buy eggs and <j(ktes in the village and 
left the rest. Clay^n went* out and the Italian’s eye caught 
mine. " Pity to leave that for the Government,” it said, 
” it might come in useful even in a4)rison camp.” 

Traghen had been easy game and after lunch we moved on 
to Umm el Afaneb. The track lay o^r a bare, stony plain 
with no^cover at all and I wondered if the aircraft would 
catch us here. It was hot and bumpy in the back of the 
doctor’s truck where I was travelling to be near ’Abd el Galil 
yho knew the country. Wilson was beside me on a stretcher 
and his leg was hurting him badly ; once he begged us to stop, 
the only timer I heard him complain in his 3500-mile journey 
which ended in the Scottish General Hospital in Cairo sixteen 
days later. 

At Umm el ^aneb things were different. The fort had 
vnreless and the postmaster* who had beenhSent on ahead in 
one truck to parley with the gan%)n soon turned back with 
machine-gim bullets whistling round him. With unarmoured 
cars and no gun bigger than a 37 mm. Bofors it was useless 
to hope to take the stone-built fort, well sited ajjove slopes 
of soft sand, so we turned southwards for Gatrun and Jejerri. 

It had been arranged with the French that while we were 
raiding Murzuk their Camel Corps, Sarazac’s' Groupe Nomade 
de Tibesti, should move up from Tummo and attack Tejerri. 
On the approacji march his Tibbu guides had deliberately 
led him astray, and during the delay had sent word to warn 
the Italians, so Sarazac’s night attack failed. The reason 
for this was that there are many Tibbu living in Tejerri and 
Gatrun and it was clear that they had no intention of having 
an invasion on their doorstep. Uninterested, like most Afri- 
cans, in the futilities of their Europe^ overlords, they pre- 
ferred the status quo. 

'The patrols had no better luck at Gatrun where the garrison 
was awake and the Italian Air Force had at last got going 
though their bombs fell nowhere near their target. So, on 
January Z4th, Clayton ended his operations and we turned 
southwards towards Zouar. 

Af'far as Tummo there is a roughly marked track. There 
we halted for a day with the Groupe Nomade’s reserve secticm 
an^r^uring the night, Saranac returned from Tejerri. At times 
in L.R.P.G. we-osect ib consider ours^ves tough, but the Ufe of 
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t'&ost French Mdhaiiste officers made on^think again. With 
nothinlmorethan a rol^ofbeddingtospreaa on the ground they 
were away for months on end eveg from the small comforts of 
their desert prats. We knew that in a fcMi^vteks we would 
back in the civilisation of Cairo. But tlie life of the Groupe 
Nomade is the Ufe of it 9 camels. Camels must follow the 
changing gazing and the men must follow theny and Sarazac, 
having finished his operations, would move at mice to the 
scanty pastur^e of the Afafi Hills. Added to' this«-P 4 tain 
and Laval being what they were— these men were outlaws 
from their own country, Irat after years of service in the most 
desolate area of the Central Sahara, having had no home* 
leave for years and with no prospiect of leave for years to 
come. And, perhaps worst of aU, with nevA a word of 
news from their families in France. Mail 'day roused no 
interest in Tibesti. « * 

At Tummo the doctor’s i5-cw^. broke a htdf-shaft for the 
nth time and for lack of spares had to be towed. The Guards 
did the job and dragged the car 900 miles to Faya, a magni- 
ficent piece of driving by Roberts and probably a record feat 
of Mlvage over roadless desert. It was a point of honour in 
L.R.D.G. npver to abandon vehicles which could possibly be 
recovered.. (This may seem obvious enough, but after the 
retreat to 'Alamejp enemy prisoners of war reported that about 
three-quarters of the Axis transport was British, running on 
the million or so gallons of petrol we had left behind in Tobruk.) 

As well as salvaging our owm cars we made up, in the course 
of time, a good collection of those which other units had left 
strewn about the deseft. We had most amusement out of the 
Commandos’ three-tonner which they abandoned by the 
trackside on their way to Jaghbub in the spring of 1942. 
After it had stood there for some wedcs Fillip Arnold, our 
most energetic scaven^r, collected it and put^it into use at 
Siwa. Sometime later, another Coinmandb 3-tonner, going 
to Solium to fetch supplies for them in company* with some 
L.R.D.G. trucks, was lost in circumstances for which we were 
partly to blame. As a gesture we gave them back their own 
unrecognised lorry, but the best of the joke came later when, 
re-fitting in the Delta, they obtained a r^lacement from 
Ordnance and gratefully returned to us their own truck. 

To save distance and petrol we left the Bilma track and cut 
across country from Tummo to Zouar-kfi, the mouth of 19 ie 
gorge running up to Zoijar. This^ stretch of the journey led 
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through territory, <f the Niger Province of French Equaitoria 
which had clung to* Vichy when the ^had Province Glared 
for de Gaulle, and when ^e crossed fresh car tracks there 
were scornful retefhnces from Massu to "le lieutenant de 
Vichy ” who, with 4 patrol based on Djado, was wandering 
aimlessly through these barren hillw It was as well, perhaps, 
that we nevei^met him and so avoided a diplomatic incident. 
More interesting to me was the findin^of an empty iron food 
container, marked " Riz,” and the date and name of some 
firm in Marseilles, which had lain there since the French first 
occupied Tibesti ^fore the Great War. 

* Three days’ rough, travelling over unexplored desert — 
" terrain chaotique sans ni eau ni paturage ” as the map 
properly desdtibed it — ^brought us to the magnificent rocl» 
of Dourso whiefi stand sentinel where the western foothills of 
Tibesti come doijn to the fringing sands of the Grand Erg de 
Bilma. In the Ifeat haze to, the north was the ten-thousand- 
foot cone of Tousside, the landmark for« travellers coming 
from the west. • 

I love this country of castle-like rocks with ril, gazelle and 
bustard plentiful among the thin acacias and the red-brown 
gravel underfoot. There jre no camp fires in the world like 
those, smokeless and sweet-smelling, which the desert acacias 
make. We clambered over the deserted Camel Corps post at 
Zouar-k 4 and 1 found a good neolithic polished axehead for 
the Museum in Khartoum. 

Massu was our generous host at Zouar. He had been 
wounded, in the leg at Murzuk, treated his wound with the 
end of a lighted cigarette, and said nq more of it till days 
afterwards. 

On the 20th Bagnold arrived by air from Faya and the next 
day he, Wilson and I left for Fort Lamy. N06I was flying us 
in " le vieux Bioch,” an antiquated boiiiber which should have 
been condemned years 'ago. After each flight N06I refused to 
take it up again but always did so in the end, and it carried 
us to Fort Lamy on a hot afternoon, in three and a half hours’ 
flying at about two hundred feet to make the most of the visi- 
bility of a mile or less, over a fantastic landscape where 
harc^n dunes gave place to miles of flat acacia scrub, then 
dom palms, ^hen open forest land with many cattle and then 
Fort Lamy,*^ orderly rows of grass huts on the batiks of the 
Sb^i above Lake Chadjc 

Waiting at Port Lamy fqr transport to Cairo and watching 
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ever^tday tens of aircraft passing eastwai^ on the Takoradi* 
Khartohm-Cairo route, | realised how greA a service our Free 
French allies had done us in keeping open this vital supply 
line. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

THE TAKING OF KUFRA 

On the way south from Zouar to FortJ.amy Bagnold and I- 
stopped for an hour or two at Faya to discuss with Colonel 
Leclerc the operations against Kufra in which k.R.D.G. was 
to take part. 

I did not see much of d’Omano before he was killed, but aU 
we heard of him from the French showed tha^he had been an 
inspiring leader. After his death Leclerc succeeded him, and 
it is no insult to d’Omano’s memory to say that they did not 
lose by the change. 

Modem war does not seem to produce good songs, perhaps 
because meij march so little and it is while marching that songs 
are borij. .Nor does it throw up many outstanding leaders, 
probably because the movement of large mechanised forces is 
too impersonal an affair. But among the leaders whom the 
African campaigns did produce Leclerc takes a high place. 

He had the career of the normal French regular officer — 
cadet at St. Cyr ; commissioned into the Cavalry ; back to St. 
Cyr as an instructor ;^a captain at the beginning of the war. 
In the Battle of France he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Before the Germans had moved him to a pri^n camp he 
escaped to a neighbouring chtiteau owned by some of his rela- 
tion* (The name LcclSrc conceals his real nair£ — le Vicomte 
de Haute Coque.) Walking out of^the frdht door in plain 
clothes he saw a German soldier riding on his wile’s bic)«de 
and asked the man to let him have it back. The Nazi handed 
it over and Leclerc rode off towards the coast. Later he 
reached England and joined de Gaulle who sent him to the 
Cameroons to organise resistance to the Vichy authorities 
there. From the Cameroons he passed up to Chad and becahie 
military commander of the Province. His own m’en thought 
the world of him and we, .knowing .him, less well, had g^t 
admhation for his achievements. Youngish, fair, high- 
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colpured, with a d^p, rich voice he was a man to w^oli the 
English gave thdr most insolting and yet most generous 
compltment. "JFle might almost be an Englishman." Now, in 
January, 1941, he ^ at Faya planning the advance on Kufra. 

To one of RomnM's generals, von Ravenstein, is ascribed 
the sa3nng that North Africa is a^actidan’s paradise and a 
qoartmnasteil^’s helL The following table gives an idea of the 
problem bef qfe Lederc : 

" Crow-fly " miles 

from Kufra. Kufra, garrison about 400 strong. 

95 Bishara Well, filled in. 

200 Sarra Well, filled in. 

365 Tekro, nearest water to Kufra. 

.565 Faya, base for expedition. 

io?5 Fort Lamy, H.Q. Chad Province, 

Where, beyond Fort Lamy, his supplies came from I do not 
know, but Duala in the Cameroons, 700 miles away, seems to 
be the nearest port on the Atlantic coast. 

His native troops were mostly Saras from Fort Archimbault, 
with French officers and N.C.O.'s, all good fighters. , The great 
difficulty was supplies and transport for at that sta^ in the 
war the British had little to spare from the Middle East for 
operations which were of relatively minor im^rtance. Wavell 
was in the middle of his first advance into Cyrenaica with 
forces absurdly .inferior in numbers to the Italians. So for 
weeks Lederc and his transport officers had been combing the 
scrap heaps of Chad to equip his force. He took us down to 
the workshops to show us his port6e 75 ; outside were a row 
of derelict Lafflys whose wheels had gone to equip the rather 
less andent Matfords. 

It was agreed that Clayton’s two patrols should be pheed 
under French cemmapd for the Kufra operations. They 
would form the advance i^ard of the force from Faya and on 
the way north would reconnoitre 'Uweinat where the Italians 
had had a post. As events proved, the Italians had added one 
more to their series of strategical mistakes and evacuated 
'Uweinat ; a strong raiding force based there and operating 
against Lederc’s lines of communication would have been 
most awkward for him. 

^e Italians ^ certainly knew that an attack on Kufra was 

* In wbft follows i!l itets to the Italians are taken from Lt. MinutiDo's report on 

the action at Gebal Sheril, (ound later a' Kufra. 
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ccnniiig. Their wireless intarception had noted new stations 
workii^ to the south ai^ their spies also Jnould have warned 
them, for the French security *’ was none too good. For 
some weeks past in Faya " Vers I^ufra ” Ifed been the greet- 
ing in the streets and the toast in the mesa. 

On Janua^ 26th the 1 >R.D.G. patrols left Faya, moving 
northwards in a swdstorm across rough rodw country to 
Wanyanga Kebir and thence to the frontier post at Tekro. 

On January 31st Clayton with T patrol reliched Gebel 
Sherif, sixty miles south of Kufra, the Guards patrol having re- 
mained in reserve near Sarras At half-past three that after- 
noon he was attacked in a valley in the hills by an Italian • 
motorised patrol. 

As far as L.R.D.G. had an " opp^te numlDer " in the 
Saharan Command this was the Italian Auto'Saharan Com- 
pany. These companies, of which the Italkns had six or 
seven, were designed some years j)reviously\y Graziani for 
desert warfare, anchin his initial instructions he laid particular 
stress on the importance of their working in very close co- 
operation with aircraft. At Gebel Sherif his foresight and 
training bore fruit. 

Cla)don h#d eleven cars and thirty odd men, and the enemy 
five cars and forty-four men and, to their great advantage, 
four 20 mm. Bre(]j|i guns, one of the best weapons the Italimi 
Army has produced. Overhead, with three aircraft directing 
operations, was Captain Moreschini, one of their Saharan 
veterans. Hie enemy entered the valley fsom the north 
and opened heavy and accurate fire, and it was not vary long 
before three of our tipcks were burning and Beech and two 
of the Italian prisoners on his truck killed. (I have a copy of 
an article in an Italian paper * accusing us of shooting the 
prisoners, but they died under their own fire.)^ Beech had 
gone<down fighting. Wlien Mercer Naime, the Liaison Officer 
with the French, came to the place tep days later his body was 
lying by his gun, and it is probable that many oflthe enemy 
casualties were to his credit ; they had three killed and two 
wounded by their own admission. 

Cla3rton ^w his remaining trucks out of the valley intend- 
ing to counter-attack from the south, but now Morescjlj^ 
came in with bombs and machine-gun fire. Clayton was 
wounded and taken prisoner and the rest of the pktrol with- 
drew towards Sarra. 
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But not quite*a]Kf it. In addition to Adams and Roderick 
who were captnrea with Clayton founmen remained at Gebel 
Sherif. 

One of the patrol vehicles was driven by Moore, a New 
Zealander, and witHhim were Easton and Winchester from the 
Guards patrol and Tighe, an R.A.( 5 .C. fitter. When the truck 
caught fire i^d the bombs and ammunition started to explode 
they left it and ran up into the rockslfor cover. The rest of 
the patrol assumed that they had been killed or captured and 
so at 4 p.m. on the afternoon of the 3rst these four men and the 
remaining Italian prisoner were*crouching among the rocks of 
Gebel Sherif in a situation which was far from pleasant. 

Not far av^ay, on the plain at the hill’s foot, were the Italians 
with an aircraft landed beside them. Although they had ad- 
mittedly had Che best of the fight they seem to have lost their 
‘nerve for they made no search for Moore and his party, did not 
bury the dead,*^ and apparently hardly examined the scene of 
action, though Minutillo officially reportedHhat our losses were 
“ 4 morti accertati sul terreno (e forse qualque altro brucciato 
con la machine) ” — ^which was quite untrue. After having 
collected Clayton they set off in haste for Kufra — “ alle ore i8 
s’inizia la marcia nottuma di ritomo percorendo r. bussola una 
rotta di sicurezza. II 1 febbraio alle 4 del mattino ia colonna 6 
a Cufra." 

During the night, shivering among the rocks, Moore and the 
others discussed what they should do. The alternatives were 
not attractive.’ To make for Kufra, seventy miles away, and 
surrender to the Italians, or to follow the tracks of the patrol 
southwards in the hope that they would be picked up. It was 
largely due to Moore’s encouragement and inspiration that 
they chose -the latter. They decided not to surrender. 

So at dawn on February ist this was the position. Moore — 
wounded in tne foot. Easton — wounded in the throat, Tighe. 
Winchest^. An Italian. A two-gallon tin of water with a 
bullet hole through it near the top and containing about one 
and three-quarters gallons. No food. The clothes they wore ; 
ever3d;hing else had been burnt in the trucks. 

This is the record of the next ten days : 

February 1st. — ^Walking southwards following the tracks 
of the patrol. At some period during this day the Italian 
disappeared and WaS picked up later by his own people. 

February 2nd and yd. — Walking. The night temperatures 
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lieie at this time must have been near freezing and it was 
almost impossible to get any sleep and rest. 

February 4th. — ^Ti|he be^n^g to tire : he was feeling 
the effects of an old operation. They f^und and ate some 
lentils thrown away after a meal on t^eir way north, 

February $ih. — Tighe •could not ikeep up so he was left 
with his share of the water in a bottle wWch tfey had picked 
up. Later, when hcFcame to drink it, he found that some- 
tmng the bottle had contained had made the water salty 
and almost undrinkable. 

February 6th. — Sandstoim. The car tracks almost obli- 
terated and very hard to follow. (Iik the soft sand of the • 
desert, where your foot slips back at every step, one pace is 
equal — ^in effort — to three on a hard road.) ^The first three 
reached Sarra, 135 miles from Gebel Sherif.*, At Sarra is a 
well, two hundred feet deep, which the Italians had filled 
in, with a few mud huts nearby^ In them fhey found some 
waste motor oil and bathed their feet and also made a fire 
out of odd bits of wood. . There was no food. 

February jlh. — Three walking on. The tracks still hard 
to see. Tighe reached Sarra and sheltered in the huts, 
unable tojollow the others. On the ground he found one 
match. Jt did not fail and he got some comfort from a 
fire. ^ 

February 8th. — Three walking on. Tighe at Sarra. 

February gth. — Late on the evening of the 9th a party of 
French with Mercer Nairne reached Sarra from the north. 
They were returning from a reconnaissance of Kufra which I 
shall describe later qn, and had visited Gebel Sherif, buried 
Beech and the Italians, and called in at Sarra. The Sarra- 
Kufra track is wide and ill-defined and the northward-bound 
French had missed Moore and the others^. In a hut they found 
Tighe, weak but conscious. (Imagine his feeSngs when he 
heard the sound of their cars ! ) Wi^Miis first words he told 
them of the others ahead. The French tried to follow their 
footmarks in the sand but in the dark this was impossible and 
they had to wait till dawn. Meanwhile the others had been 
walking on. Easton had dropped behind. During the day a 
French aircraft sighted Moore and Winchester and realis^, 

I suppose, the plight they were in. The ground was too rough 
for a landing, but the pilot circled round and dropped food 
and a canvas bag of wates. The food Moore and Winchester 
^could not find ; the corjc of the water bag was knocked^out 
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in its fall and they got it only a mouthful ot two 
remained. • 

February loth.—At firgl light the rescue party left Sarra. 
They followe<f tro three men’s footsteps and after a time one 
set turned vaguely off to the west. At the end of them they 
found Easton, fifty-five miles froift Sana, I)^g on the ground 
but alive, fortunately the French had with them a doctor 
who took ^aston back to Sarra and aM that day strove to save 
Us life. But help had come too late and at seven in the even- 
ing he died. He kept his sense of humour to the end. The 
French made some tea for him, weak and sweet. Easton 
drank it and smileck ” I like my tea without sugar." he said. 

Meanwhile another party was following Moore and 
Winchesteh . Sixty-five miles from Sarra Winchester could 
not continue and Moore gave him half the remaining water 
— one mouthful — and pushed on. Here the French found 
him, near deCrium but able to stand up when he heard their 
cars. Ten miles farther south they overtook Moore, then 
about 210 miles from Gebel Skerif and marching steadily 
southwards. He felt confident that in three days he could 
reach Tekro, the nearest water, eighty miles ahead, and was 
dightly aimoyed, so Mercer Naime told me, at being pre- 
vented from proving that he could. 

There is a fitting line in Tennyson’s IJlysses — 

" To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” 

f 

While<Moore and those wrath him were marching southwards 
T patrol, returning from Gebel Sherif, had met G patrol 
and Leclerc. The situation was now much changed. The 
Italians in Kufra were on the alert ; T patrol had lost half 
its vdiides, and all the cars were showing signs of the wear 
of their long Jbutney from Cairo. They, American ChevA)lets, 
had almost earned the." tribute to British workmanship" 
which the publicity people at Middle East awarded them in 
the Ifress " puff " issued after the raid. So Leclerc decided 
to form a temporary base at Tekro, re-open Sana well, make 
a reconnaissance in force of Kufra and to let our patrols 
return home. One T patrol truck, Ballantyne’s " Manuka," 
stayed writh the French, with Kendall and its crew to help 
them in naviga 4 on ; the rest of the L.R.D.G. fotce returned 
to^Cairo by way of-iUiveinat and Kharga, having travelled 
4300 miles in' the a$ days. 


X — MURZUK, THE HANGAR ON FIRE 
IN THE EGHEI MOUNTAINS 
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’ TSe French reconnaissance party, sixty Europeans an^ 
thirty Natives in fifteep Bedford trucks rlached Gebel Zurgh, 
five miles south of Kufra, on F^ruary 7th. 

That night two parties entered the oisii. Geoffroi with 
twenty-five men on foot went into Giof,»the Italian adminis- 
trative centre among the palms below the fort. It was quite 
deserted for, as was learned later, all the Itali^ retired into 
the fort at night. AM except one, for Geoffroi turned east 
along the road to the hamlet at Buma and in tlfe radio direc- 
tion finding station, which four months later was our mess, 
found one sleepy Italian. 'He was taken prisoner and the 
station wrecked. 

Meanwhile de Guillebon with three cars had gone to the 
airfield, de Guillebon — tall, silent, blonde, efficient — was 
then and for long afterwards Leclerc’s staff'pfficer and one 
of the most able men in the strangely-assOTted Chad force. 
The airfield was deserted and he burnt throne aircraft he 
found there. Thie at last roused the Italians in the fort who 
started shooting wildly and firing green Verey lights. Now it 
so happened that a green Verey light was the signal " en avant " 
to the French reserves at Gebel Zurgh, and a few minutes later, 
to the dismay of de Guillebon and Geoffroi, the twelve Bed- 
fords with headlights full on came roaring into the oasis. 
Between Gebel ^urgh and the palmeries lie soft sand and 
hummocks and soon things became chaotic. The Bedfords 
stuck badly ; “ Manuka ’’ tore her sump off on a rock, over- 
turned and had to be abandoned and burned ; the Italians 
in the fort fired all they had got. , 

But by dawn the situation was restored and the Bedfords 
started back to Tekro, not without losses from aircraft on the 
way. Beyond Sarra, as I have described, the}^ found Moore 
and his companions. 

Ltclerc now determined to attack. The reccfmaissance had 
been most useful for the French no^ Imew^he lie of the land 
and it was clear that the Italians’ courage was nSmial. His 
force was : 101 Europeans, 295 natives, 26 fusils-mitrailleuses 
(L.M.G.’s) 4 M-G’s, 2 37 mms., 4 mortars and one 75 portae. 

The advance guard left Sarra on February . 17th. On the 
i8th and again on the 19th the Bedford patrols ^f Geoffroi ^nd 
de Rennepont under the leadership of Lcclerc foug<^»it out with 
the Auto- 9 hharau Company in the broken grefond sorth of the 
fort. The text-books (with diagran*^.would, I think, hin^e 
called it a " pretty littjp action hi which the French out- 
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manoeuvred the Iledians, Geoffroi was heavily bombed on 
the second day but, by evening, thei^uto-Saharan Company 
was making ofi.t<^ Tazerb* and never appeared on the scene 
again. 

This was the tunning point and Kufra was lost to the Italians. 
If they had not shut tqbmselves in the fort and lost their 
only mobile ^rce, the Auto-Saharan Company, this chapter 
might not hfive l^en written, for Letlerc's supply columns, 
toihng along through the soft sand from Bishara, were a very 
vulnerable target, and in the oasis itself, if they had retained 
their mobility, they might have*made things very unpleasant 
for the French. As i# was, it was only a matter of time. Cec- 
caldi put his^s in a ruined house near the market-place and 
lobbed twentymo thirty shells a day into the fort and by night 
the French roamed the oasis at will on offensive patrols. The 
Kufrans left t^?ir homes each morning for the palm groves 
and returned to sleep when the day's fighting was over. 

This went on till February 28th. On thit morning a Libyan 
soldier brought a note down from the fort asking for an arrange- 
ment by which each side should place their wounded in an area 
on to which no fire should be directed. There was something 
almost mediaeval about this request, reminiscent of Saladin’s 
siege of Kerak in the twelfth century when Reynaud de Chatil- 
lon, the besieged Crusader, sent out word that one of his 
knights was to be married on the morrow and asking for a 
three days’ lull in the bombardment of the bastion in which 
the bridal chamber lay. 

Leclere replied that he would only treat with an officer in 
person so at four that afternoon an Italian officer with a white 
flag came out to repeat the request, which was refused. Before 
returning to- the fort he asked, " for my purely personal in- 
formation,” what the terras of surrender would be. ^ 

Leclerc then realised that the Italians were finished and put 
the screw ,pn. The pcitrols became more active and Ceccaldi 
doubled the output from his 75. At dawn on the ist March a 
white flag was flying over the fort. The Italian rule over 
Kufra, which had lasted ten years and forty days, was over. 

The Italians were inclined to bargain for terms but Leclerc, 
as tJie French account says, " brusque Ics choses ” and drove his 
car into ih,. fort. In the courtyard the garrison paraded — 64 
Italians, 352 Lbyans — ^leavitig behind them 53 M.G.’s and 4 
20 mm. Bredas. They were terrified of the French native 
troops and begged that none of them sh.ould be allowed into 
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the so all day the French priest, le g^re Bronner, stood 
sentry at the gate protecting the representatives of a great 
colonial empire. 

Even after the fli|^t of the Auto>bah|ran Companies the 
Italians could have held out in Kufra for vreeks, but they had 
no heart in the job. In file signal loom at the fort was a 
copy of the commander’s last message: 

" We are in extremis. Long live Italy, tong Kve the 

King Emperor. Long live the Duce. Rome I embrace 

you." 

Positions are not held on such stufi as this. 

When the Italians took Kufra from the Senussi in 1931 their 
victory was hailed as a great achievement in de|ert warfare and 
in good " Q ’’ work. And so it was, though the Senussi had no 
aircraft, no mechaflical transport and no artillery. In 1941 
the Italians had all these 'and yet were beaten by Leclerc 
whose supply problem was infinitely more difficult than theirs 
had been. 

The Italians made no attempt to setake Kufra and from that 
date until the end of the war in Africa did nothing more than a 
little bombing wWch cost each side four or five aircraft and 
us an equal number of casualties. For seven months in 1941 
and for another seven months in 1942 Kufra was an invaluable 
base for L.R.D.G. We owed a great deal to Teclerc and his 
men. 


CHAPTER SIX 

SUMMER AT KUFRA 

By the end of April, 1941, Group Headquarters and R, S 
and T patrols were at Kufra and Mitford had G and 
Y at Siwa as a detached squadron under the command of 
Desforce, the predecessor of the Eighth Army. Wn the coast 
the front line stood at Solium and the siege of Vojb ruk Htid 
begun. I A 

We had come to Kufra by our old i^je frdn Cairo to ’Ain 
Dalla, across the Sand Sea to Big Cairn and thence south-west- 
wards’, and on the memii^ of ApriI,Roth fi]|t saw the eastern 
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palm groves of th^ oasis. We halted for breakfast on the roll- 
ing sand beyond the airfield and Bagnuld, as became the 
Military Comnjaqder Designate, shaved and changed his shirt. 

For a desert enthusiast like myself the first sight of Kufra 
was a never-to-be-lorgotten event. For Kufra, till the Italians 
took it, was a story-wk oasis, ifnattainable, remote, myste- 
rious, the la,st goal of all African explorers. 

Like many other Libyan oases it lies at the southern foot of 
an east-west* scarp, in a long trough hollowed out by the wind 
action of thousands of years till the desert surface had been 
lowered to meet the water table. Virtually no rain falls in the 
Libyan Desert so it is something of a mystery where the ample 
water supplies of the oasis come from. The theory which holds 
most favour with geographers is that the water which has fallen 
as rain in the Tibesti Mountains or in the area of Lake Chad 
■'percolates un(Jer pressure through the sandstone strata which 
Ue under the desert and icomes to the surface in the oasis- 
depressions. 

From the high wireless masts in the Italian fort at Et Tag, 
built over the ruins of the Senussi zawia, you could see the 
whole oasis — thousands of date palms, thinly scattered on the 
upper slopes and thickec-around the salt marshes ; the mos- 
que and market-place at El Giof ; the two sapphire-blue lakes 
as salt as the Dead Sea, though you could.dig a well of sweet 
water five yards from the margin ; the tiny patches of cultiva- 
tion, laboriously irrigated by donkey-hauled leather buckets 
from shallow Wells. 

Of course the place was poor, without the palms life would 
have been impossible. There is no limit to what this wonderful 
tree provides for its owners — dates for food ; palm-wine for 
drink ; timber for building and firewood ; leaves for thatch, 
baskets, mats and sandals ; fibre for,. ropes. 

After some iijitial severity the Italians had done v^ell by 
Kufra — lyiilt a school, ‘a hospital, a market and a mosque, 
though the Arabs, preferring their old Senussi building, thought 
nothing of the latter and readily and rather surprisingly lent 
it to us for a^’ration store. The Italians collected no taxes 
and their iiv.roduction of motor transport did something to 
reduce the, Eolation. For it is difficult to exaggerate the lone- 
liness ofvii,? oajsis. In English geographical equivalents, taking 
jCufra as'Loncfen, the nearest places where you could be sure 
of finding another huiiian being who would give you a drink 
of water were Rebiana ^(Salisbury), Bzema (Coventry) or 
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TazeAo (Liverpool), while to be certain of a glass of beer you ■ 
must g8 to Benghazi ^Berlin). 

Kufra — the Secret of the Sal\^ra ! When the Italians 
occupied it all its romance was ended, bu^ sitting there that 
April morning, while the advance i>arty wtot in, I could think 
back over a century of its history. | 

Back to its first discoverer, a Majbn from Jalo, looking, no 
doubt, for the inevitablb lost camel which has I8d to so many 
desert discoveries. (Ask any nomad in North Africa where 
he is going and nine out of ten will answer, “ I’m looking for a 
camel I've lost.” Having fcund it he hobbles it with an 
entirely inadequate piece of rope and so is soon looking for - 
it again.) 

And back to the great Sayed Mohammed el Mahdi es Senussi 
who from Kufra had raised the Senussi to tile peak of their 
power. Back to Rohlfs the German, in 1870 the first Euro* 
pean to visit it, barely escaping .with his life. Beyond the 
palms stood Qaret^n Nasrani, the " Christian’s Hill,” where 
he had camped his first night. And, forty years after Rohlfs, 
to Lapierre and his companions, captured in the Fezzan when 
the tribes rose against the Italians in 1914 and kept prisoners of 
the Senussi in Kufra for five weary years. Back to Hassanein 
and Rosita? Forbes coming by camel from Jaghbub in 1921 
and to Hassancin^gain, two years later, setting out alone from 
Kufra on the greatest African camel journey of our century 
to discover Arkenu and ’Uweinat. To Bruneau de Laborie 
passing from Chad to Cairo in 1924. And lastly to that fateful 
January morning in 1931 near Hawari when Arab fi^dom in 
Libya ended and theis great leaders fought their last fight — 
'Abd el Galil Seif en Nasr ; ’Abd el Hamid Bu Matari ; 
Suleiman his brother and Saleh el Ateiwish. ^ century of 
great men and great deeds. • 

Aii 5 now they were aead or forgotten and Hooked across 
the palms and the patches of salt margh^o thlfe bomjj-shattered 
hangar at Buma and the wireless masts towering over the 
remains of the Senussi zawia on the hill at Et Tag, and the 
Italian brothel by the roadside below the fort 

After breakfast we moved in and sought a imping place. 
There were some half-ruined mud and stone ho\^ at Bu|pa 
and we put the Headquarters and Signals into tn^^ For an 
officers’ meSs we used the D.F. stStion which Gc offiw had half- 
burned down in February,* and I coHpeted tne local masolls 
and started to build,sle(^^ing quaijcrs alongside the mess, a 
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series of hermit-like cells whose design pleased me gi^tly. 
I learned, too, a ti^ to scotch all the Queries of Army kuditors 
— ^to pay wages in French Jrancs and in Italian lire converted 
from Egyptian 'pdands ana keep all the accounts in Arabic 
on the excuse that iliy Arab clerk of works understood nothing 
dse. 

The French, who hid been there since March, wanted to be 
relieved of gjaxrisoning Kufra and the^ Sudan Defence Force, 
who were tO'take over from them, could not arrive till July, 
so L.R.D.G. filled the gap. Bagnold became Military Com- 
mander and Steele and Holliman took their patrols out to 
Tazerbo and Bir Ha^ash, for whoever holds the Zighen gap 
holds Kufra against attack from the north. 

Life in Tazerbo was not pleasant. The thermometer 
climbed steadjly towards 120 °F in the shade; from dawn to 
dusk the flies \?.ere beyond belief ; every afternoon it blew a 
sandstorm ; scorpions and ^snakes added to the hazards of 
existence. (The story of the Sand Viper, Libya’s deadliest 
snake, found gargling in its hole after biting a South Islander, 
is encouraged in Auckland but rejected by reliable authority 
in Christchurch.) 

At Bir Harash, where , the Rhodesians dug themselves a 
swimming pool and where there were no flies, life was more 
pleasant. The absence of flies was a goo^ example of the 
effects of camp cleanliness ; under Hollunan, when one 
appeared, the whole patrol turned out to slay it. I well 
remember his fury when in August we halted for a day at 
Harash which the S.D.F. had then occupied and the flies 
were so ^d that we moved ten miles out of the place from 
dawn till dusk. But even so life at Harash was a " desert- 
island " sort j)f existence ; for three months the Rhodesians 
lived there, sixty nules from the nearest human beings, 
Weltering under their cars among tne few stunted pidms, 
and patrolling daily acro^ the Zighen gap. 

From Kufra the French were gradually withdrawing their 
garrison to Faya, but many of them stayed on long enough for 
us to make a lo^ of friends. They were a strange crowd these 
outlaws from prance, the officers of the Regiment des Tirail- 
let^ S^n 6 gal(iis du Tchad, reckless, gay in spite of their 
misfortuftsce and with one object in life — ^to get their teeth 
into the B«^e. ^ Yet for all their dash and courage one could 
nut but notice 'some of the traits, which must have helped 
to bring France to the Anpistice — a /spirit of Fe m'enfoHtistM. 
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about the dull things like discipline, good Q.” work and the 
maintenance of vehicles, aircraft and equipment which go 
so far to win modem l)attles. On the march they poured 
in oil, petrol and water and drov# furiously to the horizon — 
suive qui petit. • 

In addition to the gairison they had a bit of an air force, 
some wom>out Lysanders (" Les LisarMaires "), which were all 
the British could or w«uld spare then, and a W ramshackle 
French machines. Of the latter the museum piece was the 
antiquated ambulance— le Potez Avion Sanitaire. But 
though the aircraft were a strange assortment tied together 
with string, there was nothing wrong with the pilots, amongst 
whom we counted many good Mends. * Their methods may 
have been unorthodox but they could teach our airmen a 
thing or two about desert flying. 

With Mah4, whom we knew best, I had solne Interesting 
flights. L.R.I).G. Headquarters reached Kufla in the middle 
of April, coming across the Sand Sea from 'Ain Dalla. Dick 
Croucher had left Cairo a /ew days earlier with an unwieldy 
party of two overloaded lo-tonners and some of our cast-oS 
Chevrolets, carrying Barnes, the Political Officer, and his 
Libyan police. He took the longer route through Kharga 
and round jtne southern end of the 6ilf Kebir, but should have 
reached Kufra about the same time as we did. So when 
he had not tumid up three days later something had to be 
done about it, and Bagnold sent me ofl with Mah6 to look 
for him. ^ 

We took off at dawn in one of the decrepit Lysanders, 
Mah6 piloting and I in the back, separated from him by the 
long-range petrol tank and squatting on a green enamel 
bath stool plimdered from the Italians officers' quarters in 
the fort. I^e most of the gadgets in the LizzicT the intercom 
telephone was broken %nd its place was tak«i by a small 
bag tied on to the end of a stick in whiclwwe pu^ed notes 
to each other. Mah^’s English wa^ worse than aiy French, 
so French was the official language for the opration. He 
also had a string tied to each arm with which I " drove " 
him like children playing horses. \ 

Looking for a dozen cars in the desert is like searching for 
the proverbial needle but we knew roughly the Me^/3routher 
would take: up the west side pf the Gilf I^bir^ffi he was 
level with Kufra and then due westigards. ft was six yeajs 
sipcej had seen this sidejof the Gilf and Mah6 did not know it 
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'at all, but I hoped to be able to recognise the flat-t(fpped 
outlier of Point lo;^ and then turn SQUth along the efiffs. 

We had not been off the^ground long before the wind rose, 
and by the time' vfe were nearing the Gilf visibility was very 
bad. I could reco|[nise none of the familiar landmarks, 
and we only found the |:liffs when* they loomed unpleasantly 
close out of the haze. We turned south and followed them 
for a time, rafter like a man in a darlf passage putting out a 
hand to-feel ior the walls, but it was clear that the chamces of 
seeing Croucher were far smaller than of getting lost our- 
selves. Mah6 passed me a note: “ Si vous n’^tes pas abso- 
'luement sQr de notr* position il serai mieux de rentrer h 
Koufra.” I was absolutely sure of nothing but a keen desire 
to be on the ^pund again, so we turned to Kufra on a guessed 
bearing and luckily hit off the sharp tooth ofQaret etXawila, 
the good landmark south of the oasis. Later in the day, 
when the visibnity was better, we went out again and saw 
Croucher near Wadi Firaq. We dropped^a message saying 
that water and food were on the*-way out from Kufra. It 
was lucky that we found him for he was down to about the 
last pint. 

Eighteen months later on a December afternoon I was at 
almost exactly the same spot, returning to Kufra from Cairo 
in a Hudson. It was one of those occasions (late evening 
in the Sand Sea is another), when the desert repays in the 
beauty of a few short hours a hundred days of choking heat, 
bitter wind driving sandstorm, thirst and discomfort. We 
came over the Gilf at about 6,000 feet to a view which you get 
once in a lifetime and thereafter strive in vain to keep in the 
brain’s eye. One hundred and twenty miles away to the 
south-west was ’Uweinat with Arkenu to the right of it and 
the sharp tooth of Ki^u behind, and t^e air was so clear that 
I could pick ^t the individual peaks which we had gdJt to 
know so w^U cliAbing the mountain with Bagnold for the 
first time 101932. To the south-east a black pimple in a vast 
sand plain was Gebel Kamil, named by Prince Kemal el Din, 
the Egyptian esplorer, after his father. Far to the north I 
could see plainfy the giant dune lines of the Sand Sea running 
do^ to the librthern end of the Gilf plateau where (on my 
birthday remembered) in October, 1930, we had spent 
some hot afid anrious hours iJbgged in soft sand between two 
dtRies. I have Mways collected views, as others collect poems 
or postage stamps — Kitty’^ Leap at Erkpwit ; the Bosphorus 
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dboF% Anatoli Hissar ; the Jordan Valley from Kawkab el* 
Hawa ^ Salisbury Plain from the Second Hawthorn Bush 
(a family favourite tha? one) ; thc^Cyprus coast from Kantara 
Castle — and that December afternoon ov8r the Gilf takes a 
high place in the collection. 

Apart from some local pStrolling to*get to know the country 
the first two months at Kufra were quiet for we could not leave 
our outpost tasks and f)etrol was scarce. The '' problem 
at Kufra was an unending difficulty. Lines df communica- 
tion were always long in Libya, but that from Wadi Haifa 
broke all records. 650 miles'it was, the distance from Dover 
to Land’s End and back, with two wa*er points en route, a 
journey of a week or more, over sand plain, dune lines, rock 
and gravel, and in the summer in a temperatyfe that would 
make the fortune of the most inefficient publican. 

The Sudan Defence Force was responsible for supplying 
Kufra, and to begin with had very little mea — and small 
blame to them — o^What they were up against. Tony Browne 
went down to Wadi Haifa at the end of April to guide the 
first convoy up. The first stage was from the Nile to Selima, 
loveliest of all Libyan oases, then to the desert well at Bir 
Misaha, and then 400 waterless ipiles to Kufra. Lonsdale 
was in charge of the transport and got the first seventy tons 
through on May. 13th ; a great achievement in the face of 
countless difficulties — heat, soft sand, worn-out trucks, 
inexperienced drivers. Gradually things improved as the 
drivers became more desert-minded, but the expense was 
always colossal ; I think it cost £i to put a gallon«of petrol 
into Kufra. By the <md of June twenty lo-tonners had been 
added to the convoys mnd things were going better. 

It was during the time we were at Kufra thatdhe L.R.D.G. 
air force began to com^nto its own. * 

In*January of 1941 Frendergast had arrived Trom England 
to join the unit as second-in-commariQ. fte ha<^ great ex- 
perience of desert travel — ^with Bagnold in the early da}^ ; 
in Egypt and Palestine ; in Iraq and Iran ; with the War Office < 
Experimental Column from Cairo to the Uganda frontier and 
back in 1933 ; and for many years commanding a Motor 
Machine-Gun Battery in the Sudan Defence Force. In addi- 
tion he had about a thousand flying hours ti* his^redit as a 
private aird’aft owner, many of them in Egypt and the Sudan. 

He saw at once how valuable aircraft would^ to L.R.D.Gf?, 
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Jbased on Kufra and needing quick contact with in 

Cairo, and set abou^to make an air force of his own. » 

At the beginning there wctc many difficulties. The R.A.F., 
perhaps naturally enough, were very sticky. They could not 
spare us men or machines and did not at all like the idea of an 
independent unit like L.R.t).G. having its own aircraft. Their 
view was that all military aeroplanes in the British Empire 
must be under R.A.F. control, and for a time they refused 
to give ps ntftnbers or allow us to paint the roundels on the 
wings, without which we should have been shot down imme- 
diately. In the end they were only dislodged from this 
attitude by Very Hig^ Authority. 

Finally, after much negotiation, Prendergast got two aircraft 
— the Big Wa«o and the Little Waco— bought from Egyptian 
private owners? {" Waco ” stands, I think, for Western Air- 
craft Corporatfon of Ohio.) Prendergast flew one and Barker, 
a New Zealand filot who had at one time worked with Kings- 
ford Smith, the other. TheVe was no grougd staff, the pilots 
did the maintenance in their spare^moments, and, the R.A.F. 
still being "difficult,” an Egyptian aircraft company did 
the bigger jobs. The Wacos were single-engined, cabin 
machines, cruising at about 140 and 115 m.p.h., respectively 
and carrying two men easily and three at a pinchr The pay- 
load was small, because when you are flying roun^ the inner 
desert alone in a single-engined aircraft wthout wireless, 
you must have a navigator as well as the pilot. Not only did 
you want tobe^re of your destination but at all times you had 
to be on^the pre-arranged course, so that a rescue party 
could hav*e a reasonable chance of finding you in the event of a 
forced landing or a crash. Both aircraft carried bubble- 
sextants and chronometers and more t lan once, when doubt- 
ful of their position, landed to check t)».e course with a " fix ” 
on the sun. 

The Wacos earned their keep over and over again — in visits 
to Middle East and to Amy Headquarters from Siwa, Kufra, 
Jalo and Hon ; in bringing in wounded men and taking spare 
parts out to the patrols. And it says a lot for the skill of the 
pilots and navigators that there was never a disaster or any- 
thing approaching one. 

fn August ofa94i Prendergast took over command of the 
unit from j^ignmd who was piomoted to a staff joUat G.H.Q., 
Middle East, an^ from (hen until (he end of its operations in 
Africa .Pren^iTgast renhined O.C., L.R J).G. 
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' T^e most important of a general’s qualities, says Genera? 
Wavelt,^ is “ what the french call k sens Su practicaUe, and we 
call common sense, knowledge what is wd what is not 
possible. It must be based on a really ^und knowledge of 
' the mechanism of war,’ i.e., tc^xigra^y, movement and 
supply. These are the ital foundations of military know* 
ledge, not strategy and tactics as most people think.” 

It was in his sens di^practicable and his care ^r supply that 
Prendeiigast’s success in commanding L.R.D.«. lay# Topo- 
graphy and movement he could in great measure leave to the 
patrol commanders, to concentrate, with much attention to 
detail, on ensuring a flow of supplies kom our very distant 
bases, and on deciding, among td many and strange tasks 
which we were asked to undertake, the difficult question, 
” Is it an L.R.D.G. job ? ” 

For the commander of so small a force, ^e equivalent of 
about half an infantry battalioq, O.C., L.FT.D.G. was in a 
strange position. ^He never commanded the whole unit in 
action and often was not»within five hundred miles of the 
scattered sections of it which were engaged. From that 
distance, and with no more knowledge of the situation on 
the spot than was contained in a brief signal, he had to take 
decisions and issue orders which might make or mar a month’s 
work by a patrol. 

In July, the Sudan Defence Force took over the garrison 
duties at Kufra and we were free to be L.R.D.G. again. 

On the coast, the front line, as far as it was<a line, was then 
at Solium with Tobruk in our hands. Bagnold had suggested 
to G.H.Q. at Middle East that, in anticipation of future ope- 
rations in Tripolitanialit would be useful to know something 
about the Sirte Desert, ^e area inland from the Mediterranean 
coast between Buerat \ Hsun and ’Agheila, and L.R.D.G. 
was fold to make a plan for a reconnaissance. *This was one 
of the first tasks of a kind in which wf^later bicame specialists ; 
long range topographical or ” going ” explorations far behind 
the enemy lines. 

T patrol did the job with Ballantyne in one party and 
EUingham and I in the other. " (^ing ” reconnaissance 
means the production of a picture oi the country as s^n 
through the eyes of the force which is to folldw afier — tanks, 
transporters, 3-tonners, ro-tonnfts or whatever they may be. 
The R.A.F. want to knou^ about pofeible landing ground^; 

* ^ Gffirrais and GqptraliUp* Tliff hetsJdjMa Lecjiuet, 1939. 
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tappers demand information about water supplies ; “Ops" 
will ask how many®miles in an hour*their columns can do 
and whether moyeipent is pC)Ssiblc on a wide or narrow front. 
Thus the mapping piust be reasonably accurate, especially 
of any impassable obstacle^ and of landing grounds. 

We left Tazerbo on July 30th in blistering heat and, on the 
second day ou^, 120 miles south-east of Marada, in what was 
later to be the “ Middle Lift Wadi,” the advanced base for 
the Sudan DeWce Force’s attack on Jalo in 1942, left an 
unfortunate support party under " Doc ’’ Edmundson to 
frizzle for ten days until we retfimed. 

We crossed the Maftda track half-way up towards the sea, 
at a point where eighteen months later Tony Browne guided 
the New Zealend Division round to outflank Rommel at 
'Agheila, and then split into two parties. Ballantyne took 
tke southern an^ Ellingham and I the northern, and between 
us we collected information^ which proved very useful in the 
next two years. The Italians never seemec^to go any distance 
inland and, as it was midsummer and the grazing had dried up, 
most of the Arabs were up on the coast, so the journey was 
uneventful, though after so many months of sand sea there 
was a thrill in turning nor^h one evening west of*Nofilia and 
coming within sight of the real thing. Remembering my 
Xenophon, I scrawled "Km. 6297 0 aXttXta, ©uXaTxa" in my 
traverse book, and then, recollecting someone’s phrase 
about the " rude ..mattering of the classics which deceives 
no one,’’ felt a pedant and scratched it out. 

Prendetgast, with an eye on future operations, had suggested 
that we should attempt to get right up^o the coast road, the 
Via Balbia. Wc tried east of Sirte fhd found little cover 
and the going rough, ^but farther east?* south of Ras el Aali, 
discovered better ground and an easy ^^y down to the road. 

But that is'another story.^ * 

On recoiipaissance jobs-of this sort one day's routine differed 
little from that of another for four out of five were spent on 
the move. Before dawn the cook had lit the fire and for a few 
minutes you could lie, watching the eastern horizon brighten 
and the stars pale, in that most luxurious period of any day — 
when you are awake but need not get up. Then — “ Come 
and get itl’ Borridge, a sausage and a half, tea (tapping 
tjje empty’^trjl tin to malfe the tea leaves sinff), biscuits, 

‘ From this point Onwards the ^ader will find many references to the " Road Watch,” 
Wh;it that means is ezpla*|i<s<S in 13. * • ' ' 
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''mar|[arine with butter content” {content not stated), 
jam. I kept the last Ifalf-inch of tea to wet the sand I cleaned 
my plate with — a clean, quick •operation in the sandstone 
desert but muddy and messy with th» fine limestone dust 
in the north. After b^kfast the* start could be leisurely 
for until the sun had risen twenty degrees or so above the 
horizon it would not ^hrow a sharp shadow on the sun-com- 
pass dial. Moving on, in open, "air” fomiation with an 
aircraft spotter up on the back of the truck, the first hour or 
two would be cool and you drove coated and bare-headed, 
then towards nine or ten, hitting you on the ridge tops in 
waves of warm air, the heat began. *In summer by eleven 
(sun time) it would be scorching and soon aftei, with the stm^ 
almost vertical and its shadow too short to reach the gradua- 
tions on the compass, there was an excuse t5 stop. If the 
enemy was far off and there was no need Ibr camouflage a 
tarpaulin stretched between twcf cars gave good shade, and 
so you lay for the* midday heat, not sweating for sweat dried 
as it reached skin surface* dozing or talking of the unfailing 
summer noontime topic — drink. Only the wireless operator 
had to stir himself, listening in case Group Headquarters had 
a messagc,*and the navigator following the sun, falsely pale 
and cool trough the smoked glass screen of the theodolite, 
on its climb to tiie meridian. 

By one o’clock the sun-compass could be used again and the 
patrol moved on. This was the best part of ^e day, for after 
3 p.m. it would at least be growing hourly cooler, and in this 
Sirte desert the on-shore breeze would begin to blow. To- 
wards sunset you can^d, in low ground to hide the cooking- 
fire and car lights ananear a sand drift if there was one for 
soft sleeping and gool plate cleaning.. Then supper — bully 
stewL tea and rum (in fie early months before supplies in the 
Middle East ran short) ; drew to-giorr*w’s water-bottle 
ration; heard the B.B.C. news at *8 p.m.; scra^d a hole 
for your hip-bones and so to bed, to listen to the hammering^ 
of the fitter busy with the day’s repairs ; the tapping of the 
wireless operator’s key ; and the "Coming. Coming. UP ” 
from the navigator to his booker as a star moved past the 
cross-hairs in the theodolite telescope and t)je hour, minQte 
and seconc^of Greenwich time w^re noted down. 

Navigation in the desert has two parts — ^ " dead reckoR- 
ing ” course by compass and speedometer, md an " astro- 
fix ” 'by observations of'stars or to check the accuracy 
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of the D.R. positio|i. A magnetic compass is not much use 
in a car. The magnetism|Of shifting loads, changing gear 
levers and varying engine speeds makes such a compass 
almost impossible to compensate accurately ; the only way to 
get a correct bearing is*to stop and walk a few yards away 
from the car. In our long journeys this would have meant 
frequent dela)^ so we used sun-compasses whenever the sun 
shone— ^nd dscasionally with the moon I 

The sun-compass was ideal for the job.^ Without worr3dng 
about the mduced magnetism 0/ the car or the earth's mag- 
netic field it gave di^pctly the true bearing which had to be 
plotted on the map. 

For the astro-fix observations we used theodolites. Before 
the war I ha^ spent many desert nights sitting for hours 
cramped on an empty petrol tin before the car’s head lights, 
working out thi elaborate formula which ended — if all went 
well — ^in a latitude and lon^tude. But by 1940 things were 
cMier, and this, thanks to the prpgress of aviation. In an 
aircraft at night, when you are taking star shots with your 
bubble sextant, it is no use if it takes you an hour to compute 
the results, for by that time, travelling at 200 m.p.h., you may 
be over the next continent. So the airmen had produced 
books of tables which greatly reduced the former labour and 
wUch would give a " fix ” which was accfirate to within a 
mile or so. Though this would shock the professional sur- 
veyors, it was 4pcurate enough for our needs, for in the desert 
if you cap land up within a mile of the well, oasis, road or fort 
for which you are aiming, there will be plenty of signs round 
about to lead you in to the actual spot/ 

There were, of course, occasions /when the sums went 
wong and a page of careful calculcufions showed one to be 
in Alaska^ or 4n St. Paul’s ! Then tire weary navigator ^ust 
unpack his theodolite^ find new stars and do his work over 
again. • 

And navigators were weary. They well earned the shilling 
a day which in 1942 the War Office approved to be paid to 
those who had p^sed the test for the new army trade — Land 
Navigator. Sitting all day beside the driver in the navigating 
car, with one ejje on the sun-compass, the other on the speedo- 
meter and/the third on his watch he would record the course 

Bim'Oonpass Assists ol sAiorisontal did#, divided into 360 degrees, with a central 
seeffle eae^ a shadtnv across thefcradnations. By routing the circle, which is fixed to the 
d^braid of^ car. throughout w;e,dav to eorrtstmid with the sun's movement through 
the sky, the shadow is ntlMe to iiu^^f! the true bemiog on which the cat is ttaveUing. > 
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and th« distance run, seizing his chance lietween the joltings 
of the truck to write ^own eacl^ bearing and mileage. At 
halts, crawling under the car for shade ^r 'crouching with 
his back to the winter wind, he iQust pibt his course up to 
date in order to be able ait any moment to show the patrol 
commander the position. And, at night, when the rest of 
the patrol were (moret or less) comfortably iif bed, sharing 
with the tired wireless operator the light of a InSodetL inspec- 
tion lamp, he must chase Arcturus or Aldebaran through 
the flapping pages of the Actronomical Navigation Tables, 
Volume G. 

In time, goaded by Bagnold, the Army came to realise that 
there must be something in this navigation bu^ess after all, 
but not before one formation, ordered to mar^ on a given 
bearing, disappeared from the battle along the^rid line of thrf 
same value, which is not at all the game thing. 

So the L.R.D.G, (but not Surveys or Military Training), 
became the Middle East /jxperts in naviption. Bagnold 
wrote the two training pamphlets on the subject, and Browne, 
Croucher and I at various times conducted courses in naviga- 
tion for officers and men from units of the Eighth Army. The 
first of these I took at Matruh in the sjM ing of 1942, and did 
not complete without a passage of arms with an angry major 
of Field Security* who was convinced that the torches we 
flashed to read the theodolite angles would bring a blitz on 
to the town. The lecture room was the battered parish hall 
of the Greek Church and, having no scats, I borrowed the 
pews out of the adjoming church, to the righteous indigna- 
tion of the Church of Agland chaplain who had taken it over 
and the temporary dislocation of Sunday matins, 

A (»uple of weeks after the completion of th^Sirte recon- 
naissance Middle East gave us anotjjiei* similar task. They 
wanted a report on the country between Jalo and ^gedabia, 
as seen through the eyes of a force of all arms with A^F.V.’s 
and 3-tonners. Especially they wanted information about 
water supplies and possible landing grounds. 

Though we did not know it at the time this was all part qf 
the plan for the November offensive. It was intcncted to bluff 
the enemy into thinking that wc were massing a lar^ force at 
Jaghbub with which to advipice on Jalo and thence up north* 
to cut the coast road at Agedabia. ’Jater, in ‘the aufnimn, 
a, munber of tanks aftd Ibrries ap^.yed iif Jaghbub ; cars 
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drove up and down all day raising the dust in feverish activity, 
and a " Divisions ” wireless station poured out bogus 
messages. • 

The Rhodesian fjatrols did the job, Holliman with S.I, 
covered the northern part of the country near Agedabia, and 
Olivey, with whom I went, the area round Jalo. We finished 
the reconnaiesance without incident, zig-zagging over the 
country an^ filling up old whisky bottles with samples of 
water, all very nasty, from the wells. They went into Cairo 
and I suppose somebody analysed them. 

Fortunately we had broughC an Arab guide with us from 
Kufra, for the Ital&n maps were hopelessly inaccurate, and 
without him it would have been almost impossible to locate 
the actual wells. This old man never failed us, though it 
was eleven y*ears since he had been in that area. On the way 
up from Kufrtl he was quite out of his depth for the speed 
of the cars threw out all ‘his calculations, made at the two- 
and-a-half-mile-an-hour speed of walking camels, but within 
a few miles of a well he became’ interested and alert, stared 
at the half-remembered landmarks and led us straight to 
some three-foot waterhole scratched in the sand. 

One of these was Bir Pettafal, the only good \;ell near Jalo, 
to which the Arabs go out to fetch sweet water; for even in 
Jalo itself the wells are brackish. I hoped we might pick up 
some information here about Jalo, and we were in luck for 
we caught two Arabs with camels just about to leave. One 
was a precocious and rather unpleasant youth, the Arab 
equivalent of the English boy who recognises the make of 
every motor car at a glance, but he Pnew a great deal about 
the garrison of the oasis. He had ’ een to an Italian school 
and was glib in descriptions of " c^ntra-aerea " and “ anti- 
carri ” gums. As he said he had married sister at Kufra 
it did not seem much hardship to take him back there'Ior the 
sake of the informatioh he could give. 

The following January, when we were in Jalo, I met his 
father, a charming man, head of the big Majbri family of 
Bishara amongst whom I had some friends in Egypt. He 
welcomed the British but was rather resentful of some who 
had carried off his son from Bir Bettafal the summer before. 
I sympalhise'd deeply and have wondered since if he ever 
found out. 

Middle East wanted the results of the Jalo reconnaissance 
as soon as possible. sdf“^en the rvports and maps were ready 
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I took them to Cairo by air. Theionmey was a good examptf 
of L.K!!D.G. aviation, typical of flights which Prendetgast 
and Barker had been making regumrly for Repast few months. 

There are safer methods of travel tl^n nymg across the 
heart of the Libyan Desert in single-engined aircraft without 
wireless, and so we had* done what we could to improve, 
matters. The R.A.F. came to Kufra from Cairo by way of 
Wadi Haifa, but the Wacos were slow and the^nger journey 
would have meant a day wasted. So earlier Ih the •summer 
Prendergast had made a more direct air route of his own, 
to join the Nile at Asyut, and had laid out a chain of landing 
grounds and stocked them with petrol, oil, water and food. 

From Kufra to the Gilf Kebir the route followed the track of 
supply convoys to Wadi Haifa, and if one had ^,torced landing ■ 
there the chances of being picked up were quite good. But 
from Wadi Sura to Kharga was 400 miles ^f unfrequented 
desert and along most of this staetch we had made a depot 
of water and biscilits every fifteen miles. 

There were three of us in the Little Waco ; Barker, Arnold 
navigating, and myself. We took off as soon as it was light 
enough to see, hoping to get the worst part of the journey over 
before the «September day reached its hottest. Before we 
had gone far the sun was up and we were flying into its eye, 
unable to see anything ahead. How much has been written 
of the glories of the desert dawn and how grudgingly we 
admired its beauty that summer at Kufra, longing for the 
moment when the scorching 14-hour day woutd end. 

To the south were the two flat-topped hills whioh marked 
Kendall's Dump, alia^‘‘ Twenty-Four — Twenty-Four,” where 
the latitude and longitfude of those numbers cross. Here we 
had a landing ground, ^nd here on his first arrival at Kufra 
Bagnold had built up } dump of food hnd petrol, foreseeing 
the possibility of having to evacuate the oasis Ih a hurry and 
make his way back to the Nile. , * ^ 

Thirty minutes later we were at the Gilf and tiirned south 
along the cliffs. Three thousand feet below, halted in a bunefair 
were a dozen Mack lo-tonners on the last lap of their run from 
Wadi Haifa. They must have taken us for a roving C.R. 
42 for they scattered in an instant like a herd of lumberjjig 
elephants surprised at the first shot. * , 

At Wadi»Sura we circled the landing ground to check posi- 
tion and then tumfid east<across the^Uf. Jhe Gilf is, wil!h 
Gebel 'Uweinat, th^ mqpt striking featurq, o\ the sduthem 

XVI — * unsticking' 

SUPPER 
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vksart. On the west the ^:ii£fs. almost impassable, iim for a 
thcnmnd feet above the pl^ to the flat plateau at tiieir top. 
This is a relic of s^e earler desert surface, now snspendM 
hi§b above the sunsunding country, preserved from erosion 
by the harder sand sWe strata of its surfece layers. The ioo> 
mile stretch across the Gilf was th# least pleasant of the jour- 
ney ; at the worst after a forced landing exactly in the middle 
one would h|ve to walk fifty miles to^the landing ground at 
either end. And because of the difficulty of getting cars up 
on to the plateau we had made no dumps of food and water 
there. * 

We crossed the Gilf and landed — ^with a bump — at our new 
landing ground at Gebel Ailam, filled up with petrol and oil 
and left a not'^ in the post-box to say we had passed by. To 
bump was no> fault of Barker's, for on a featureless, sandy 
ihirface in the g}are of a summer day it is terribly difficult to 
judge height and you may well land fifteen feet above ground 
— or below it. *’ 

From here on to Kharga was the<most difficult stretch of the 
flight. The plan made by Prendergast was that in the event of 
a force landing we should come down on the car tracks, walk 
to the nearest water and wait for a rescue party. ‘This meant 
fljring low enough to see the tracks, which by now, with the 
sun casting little side-shadow, were only .visible at about 
300 feet, and so being unable to go up to the cool air at 6000. 
For 200 miles we stared down at the faint wheel tracks, Arnold 
peering out at Oiie side and I at the other, now seeing them for 
a few moments, now losing them again. 

A hundred miles from Kharga was th* last emergency land- 
ing ground which I had marked out ki June. Prendergast, 
fl3nng to Cairo a few weeks earlier, hCd been unable to find 
it, for in all this d&ert good landiparks are very scarce. 
There had been some jesting at my expense and it was fip to 
me to prov^e that The Binding ground really existed. By now 
in the gleie and the heat haze we had lost the car tracks for 
3'''vJ,.'vud I was doubtful of picking up the one landmark I 
remembered, a dog's tooth hill standing on a broken ridge, 
for in the desert a landscape first seen in the light of early 
maiming looks entirely different when the shadows are falling 
the other w^y. * However, the hill showed itself and we landed 
for oil for*the over-heated ei^ine. ‘ 

"In the air again there was no need to continue track- 
following for the ^eat limestone scatp beyond Kharga showed 
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clear |tliead« and we could go uf to 6000 feet and ke^ tlft 
engine temperature down. Bebw us |o the left was tte 
broken country round " Aviatorl Grave4 ; Jthe record (mi the 
1/500,000 map of some forgotten trag|ay of the last war, 
now nothing but a few square yards of desert within a fence 
of rusty barbed wire ana the inevitable blackened food tin^ 
scattered beside. 

From Asynt, wherd the Nile was in flood a^oss the valley 
and where the Shell agent produced cold drinks and biscuits, 
it was two hours’ easy going to Cairo over the weird landscape 
of the Eastern Desert where the wadis^ and their many- 
branched tributaries look like a scaletmodel in a geography 
class designed to illustrate the progress of erosion. 

The War Office and Middle East were pleased with th* 
information we had collected. 


General Headquarters, 
Middle East Forces. 

2(^h September, 1941. 

My Dear Bagnold, 

I have received the following message from the G.I.G.S. : 

" I am. very impressed by thtf work done by your Long 
Range Deser^ Patrols. Their latest reconnaissance is a 
fine example of their skill and daring. I would be grateful 
if you would convey my wannest congratulations.” 

I am very glad indeed to forward this message and will 
be grateful if you will add my congratulations on^ very fine 
performance, one of many that the Group have done, and 
convey the contents of this letter to all concerned. 

Yours sincerely, 

^ C. J. J^UCHINLECK. 

Col. R. A. Bagnold. 
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“ A ” S^filADRON A^ SWA 

While T ai^(f G patrols were retiihiing from Murzuk 
and, lates on, vfliile the incidents described in the last chapter 
were taking place, other i)atrols were busy in the north. 

Wavell’s advance into Cyrenaita in December, 1940, had 
cut off the Italians in Jaghbub. His strategy was to contain 
the garrison there so an Australian cavalry regiment guarded 
the northern approaches and Steele with R patrol watched 
the western sid«^ while the Italian broadcasts turned Castegna, 
tlfeir commander^ the oasis, into a national hero for resisting 
attacks which were never .made. R patrol sat outside 
Jaghbub for six weeks with only a fine haul df brandy from an 
Italian convoy coming in from the north-west to mitigate 
cold, boredom and days of driving dust, storm. T patrol 
relieved them at the beginning of March and Jaghbub fell to 
a fierce assault by the Australians a few days latir. 

Jaghbub is the Holy City of the Senussi, for here beside the 
white-domed mosque is buried Sayed Ibn Ali-.es Senussi, the 
founder of the sect. For generations it was the centre of 
Senussi learning, and pilgrimage to the tomb of the Sayed 
brought the pilgiim a reward second only to that of the Holy 
Cities of ..Arabia— Mecca and Medina. From all other 
aspects Jaghbub is one of the most revolting spots in Libya. 
A few wretched palm groves and thin tamarisk scrub straggle 
dejectedly across the oasis-depression ; mosquitoes and sand 
flies swarm and the water must have b^n the inspiration for 
Epsom Salts. *' 

In late March and Apfil of 1941, Mitford took two patrols up 
into Cyrenscffia to do reconnaissance work for Desforce, keeping 
^ the country south of Gebel Akhdar^ to Msus and 

beyond. They had some skirmishes with the enemy, took a 
few prisoners and destroyed some vehicles, but early in April 
the .Germans made their first appearance in Cyrenaica and the 
British withdrais^al to the Egyptian frontier began. 

"YI” patrol took part in’* the fighting outsidb Mechili, 

^The Gebel Akbdar (“ "t le Green I&untain ”) hcrcinalter also called simply *' The Gebd,'' 
is the high-l^iog, fertile part of Cyrenaicae 

^ f 
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but fscaped capture when the place fell, all save one maSi, 
Cave,* who was in Mechili when the G^ans attacked. The 
following is the fine story of hm he vfc captured, escaped, 
lived for six weeks with Arabs and finaVy reached our lines at 
Tobruk : 

" Yi patrol ha(| returned from Msus \o Mechili after 
the former had been over-run by the Germans. On arrival at 
Mechili the patrol was ordered to go out Vest again and 
harass the advancing enemy convoys, but unfortunately 
my truck had a damagefl radiator, and as the Indian Ord- 
nance workshops were at Mechili I Pad to stay there to get 
the repairs done. 

" During the afternoon of April 6th the Germans began 1» 
shell us with long range guns. At dawn on <he 7th tbe main 
attack was launched with infantry supported by tant:s. 
After three hours’ furious resistance Mechili fell, and I 
found myself P, prisoner of war with 1500 other Indians, 
Aussies and Tommies.* Here we remained for the next five 
days, living on one tin of ‘ M. and V.’ and half a pint of 
water, per man per day — perhaps. 

" Oirthe sixth day they mo^^ed us to the P.O.W. camp at 
Dema: During my stay there for the next seven days food 
was anything W plentiful, and the old Italian terracks 
where we were billeted were filthy. There were seven cases 
of typhoid and a hundred of dysentery. The only redeem- 
ing feature was that we were allowed to write one letter home ; 
mine arrived in England in about five weeksf The Ger- 
mans treated us Well but the Italians seemed to grudge us 
everything they did for us which was not much. 

" During tlie first few days I bc(jame friendly with eight 
Australians. One «f them was of the same mind as myself 
and wanted to escape at the fir^t oppor?unity. On the 
afternoon of Sunday 21st, feeling particulai^ ‘ browned 
off,' we decided to make a break for it wm^ darkness, 
came. 

” At about seven o’clock Alfred, my Australian friend, 
came into tlic billet and told me that the guards who had 
been patrolling the front of the building^ were nowheae to 
be seen and this only left the machine-gun pests encircling 
the camp to be avoided. We had accumulated eight ^ns 
of bully and tWb wateif bottles ant} six I^an biscuits each, 

> Cpl. A. H. Cave, M.M., Rwal WilU Vedfatay' 
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and here was the chancI^ we had been waiting for,{ We 
said good-bye to fhe othtts and dropped off the wall into 
tlw a}mpound,wq['ch encircled the billets. It was a moon- 
1 ms night and nfbody noticed us. We made our way 
along the compound wail to an old cookhoi^ where we 
noticed a gap in the waul. We got through this and, hardly 
daring to breathe, crawled between ^le machine-gun posts 
about ten yards away. Luckily the ground was covered 
with large biulders which gave some dover and after about 
400 5rar^ we found ourselves in an old stone quarry. 

“ The next difBculty was to get up the Dema escarpment 
as the road had to bff avoided at all costs. The first 500 feet 
were fairly fasy, but then we came to a precipitous cliff 
which took us nearly four hours to climb. At the top we 
found a convenient cave and sheltered there till dawn came 
' and we could get our bearings. 

" Morning found us dufc west of Derna and, as we had 
to avoid the airport at the top of the p^ss, we decided to 
make a detour inland. After a fdw miles we met two Arabs 
who gave us cigarettes and offered us a meal in their tent. 
But we wanted to push on, so they put us on a track which 
they said avoided the .airfield and led to aftother en- 
campment of friendly Arabs. We met two other Arabs 
farther on who gave us a very welcome drink of tea. They 
advised us to leave the track and cross the Wadi Dema, 
but this brought us right on top of the airfield. From 
there we watfihed our own planes bombing and straffing 
the hangars. 

“ We walked all that day and the ‘next, keeping within 
sight of the sea and crossing several large wadis on the 
way. In the last of these we decided to spend the night, 
hoping to get some shelter from ther bitter night winc^ off 
the sea, and in .spitq. of the cold did man^e to get a few 
hours’ sl^ep. We started off before dawn but after the 
first fM'^iles my sandals gave up the ghost. I had been 
red for this and had picked up an old pair of boots. 
They were much too small, but I found them quite wearable 
after I had cut out the toecaps and heels. About noon 
we met an Ai^b boy with three horses who told us there 
were some ‘ IngUzi ' in a cave not far away. He offered 
^us a ride" and we soon replied an Arab camp near Ras et 
Tin. They gal>e us a*^eat welco'me ana took us to a cave 
nearby where our great delight we found three other 
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BrilMt soldi^ iffld a Canadia^ They gave os a granih 
meal of holly porridge and goal’s milb 

" Here we had the first goof night'l sleep since Dema. 
Our feet were badly blistered so we d|adkl to lie up and 
rest for a few days. We learned that nearby there was an 
officer and three other mAi, one of whom wais badly wounded. 
They had hired an Arab guide and intended to try and 
breaiJk through the •enemy's lines and join*j^ur forces at 
Tobruk, so we moved up to their cave. ThAr plan was to 
get a boat sent along the coast from Tobruk to pick us all 
up, but after three days the Arab came back saying that 
their attempt had failed and that the^ofifcer and one of the 
men had been recaptured at Gazala. In the meantime two 
other officers who had escaped from Demsf were brought 
in by the Arabs. At about the same time an ArabjJedlar 
who had come from Tobruk through Acromj, told us that he 
had met no enemy patrols on the way. After much argu- 
ment this Arab^agreed to take the two officers back by the 
route he had come provided they wore Arab dress and 
paid him £30 each. They were to try and get a boat sent 
out for the rest of us. 

“ They went off, but after days no boat had arrived 
and food was getting scarce, so the rest of us remaining 
decided to bieak up into small parties and try to reach 
Tobruk. The wounded man had recovered sufficiently 
to go with us. 

“ On the 22nd May the Canadian, his faicnd, Alfred and 
I started out. By midday we were standing onjihe escarp- 
ment which overlooks the old Italian seaplane base at 
Bomba. Before we could go further we had to cross the 
road at the foot of the escarpment along, which traffic 
was passing contim^pusly. We waiftd till the road seemed 
dear and were just about to make a dasl? across to the 
nearest cover when we heard a largS lorfy coming. It was 
impossible to go either way without being ^n, and I 
thought to myself, ‘ This is back to the pris^,S(BEjik’ 
We dropped flat on our faces where we were. I watched 
the truck coming round the corner about a hundred yards 
away and lumbering slowly towards us. It w^ an qpen 
ten-tonner with a party of Italians in the bacj^. My heart 
sank loVer and lower, and at it drew level with 4is I waited 
to hear shouts '%'om the truck tA say ^at we had b<*n 
spotted, but to my ajpazemenitjt simplj^ass^d bywithout 
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one of the party turning l.is head or looking in our dijection. 
We did not wai| to sect, if any more lorries were coming, 
but got up andn^ as ward as we could for the nearest 
cover. This *tin^ we had a good look round before we 
moved on. After a few miles we stopped and shared two 
tins of bully and draAk sparing^ of our water. 

“ By late evening we sighted the white house at Tmimi 
which we idtended to pass after dafk. As it was still too 
light «to aftempt it we stopped and had a dip in the sea. 
As soon as it was dark we started of! following the shore, 
but luck was against us this thne and we kept running into 
large waterways which ran anything up to half a mile 
inland. Soon W'e were wet and cold trjnng to cross them, 
so we decitf^d to give it up as a bad job and wait till first 
ligljt lo see, where we were. We shared two more tins of 
bully and spgit the rest of the night walking up and down 
to keep warm. • 

"Daylight of May 23rd found us about two hundred 
yards from the while house which we had been trying to 
pass the night before. As there seemed to be no one about 
we made a dash for it and reached cover about a mile and a 
half beyond. We headed for the shore again and walked 
on untroubled till late afternoon when we sighted Gazala 
Point. Here we were held up by a party>of Italians who 
were pumping water with a small engine about fifty yards 
from the shore. As our own supply was running short 
we decided to' wait till dark and see if we could replenish 
our water-bottles. At seven o’clock the working party 
knocked off and went away in a lorry, except for two men 
who apparently lived in a tent nearby. We gave them an 
hour’s grace and then crept up to the well. As there was 
no way of obtaining water without ^oing down, I lowered 
myself genfiy dpwn the pipe till I reached the water'and 
then the others'iet down the bottles on the end of a string. 
The \^er stank pretty badly, but we took a chance and 
fill. Later we were to regret it. 

" After three more hours* walking wc found ourselves in 
the middle of a large car park, and then the water which we 
bad drunk began to have effect on our stomachs till our legs 
gave out gilto^cthcr and wc had to stop and rest. We had 
to get up the escarpment which wc could see in fitont and so 
'round the poiiU, and .K was nearly dawil before we reached 
the top, ranch y, 00 exhausted to gp on any further. . 
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" I was roughly awakened by^lfred who told me to take* 
a good look round. •At the bottom of toe escarpment was 
the car park we had passed the night tofere ; in front of 
us was Gazala landing ground coveredTwith men and air- 
craft, and a few yards from wlfer;p we were sleeping was 
the road on which a large lorry had appeared. There was 
only one thing for it, and that was to stay in ^le bushes and 
hope for the best. When the lorry had passed we buried 
ourselves deeper in the scrub and prepared to remain there 
for the rest of the day. As the sun rose we became very 
thirsty and by evening had drunk a full yaterbottle which 
should have lasted two days. We* ^t off again at dusk 
and crossed the landing ground, but after talking a few 
miles were too exhausted to go on and had to rest for the 
greater part of the night. We set off again •before' dawn,, 
passing several camps in the early morninj^light. 

"By midday on the 25th were halted by another 
camp, right on the coast, but could not pass it till late 
afternoon when the meft had finished swimming. After 
we had got by and walked on for a bit we decided to find 
some cover and try to sleep for the rest of the night. We 
made an early start next morning, passing several German 
camps iir the semi-darkness, but once again we were halted 
by another camp at midday. These continual halts had 
been a great strain on our water and that afternoon I shared 
ray last drop with Alfred, although at first he refused to 
take any, saying that he ought to have bedh more careful 
with his own. We decided that as soon as it was dark 
one of us would ha^^ to try and get water from the camp. 
The lot fell to me, so taking off what remained of my boots, 
I wrapped my feet in rags so as to ipake nomoise on the 
rocky ground. Leaving the other three on^the shore I 
managed to reach one of the truck^ witjiout being seen, 
and had just spotted a couple of likely tins when ^German 
popped his head round the corner and no douln|§aid in 
his own language, ' What the Hell are you doing ? ^ 
not wait to tell him but beat it for the shore as fast as I 
could with the German in full cry after me. In the ds!rk 
I missed the others so could only make my ^ay along the 
beach and hope that they would catch me up later on. 
MeanwhilS the German’s yells liad roused the whble camp. 
Men were shouting and dags barkin^and riles being let on. 
Gradually the noiseidicd away as ^ got furtl^ off, ana when 
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I was out of earshot 1 flipped down on the sand, atfolutely 
dead beat. I ^ayed Ifee some time, hoping the others 
would catch anJup, bur at last I gave it up and staggered 
oil along the c^t. The rags had fallen oil in the mad 
rush and my feet w«ye*cut to ybbons on the sh^ stones. 
To keep myself going I had to roll constantly in the sea 
which madi? me cold and wet and forced me to keep walking 
to get wa^ again. Later on I was lucky to run into an 
Arab camp. I woke up an Arab who gave me a piece of 
stale bread and filled my water bottle. Again I made the 
mistake of drinking too mu*ch and was doubled up with 
pains in the stonfech for the rest of the night. 

“ On thf 27th I was too weak to move more than a mile 
or two airf spent the rest of the day and the following 
n%ut trying to sleep ; also my water had sunk to a very 
low level again and my mouth was too sore to eat the 
remains of the bread Which the Arabs had given me. 

" I started early next morning but th^coast was becoming 
more rocky, intersected with dwp wadis. Having no boots 
and walking on the rocks in my bare feet slowed down my 
progress so much that by midday I had scarcely made four 
or five miles. Then ahead of me I could see An M.G. post 
which meant that I was held up again till nightfall. Later 
I learned that it was the German front line. I found a 
small cave among the rocks and stayed there for the rest 
of the day. My water had dwindled to a wee drop in the 
bottom of fiie bottle and it was all I could do to stop myself 
drinkilig it. I could feel my resistance going and began 
to see things, my mind wandering.* It seemed as though 
the sea was mocking me and I wanted to get into it and 
swim anctswim ap^d swim. Another time I thought I would 
go to the, outpost, only five hundred yards away, and give 
myself up, ai^I I actually got up and started to wallc there 
but r;^sed what 1 was doing and persuaded myself to go 
bacM^ the cave again. 

' The hours dragged by and at last the sun set and it was 
safe for me to move again. 

*' All night I crawled up and down the wadis on my 
hands and Renees as my feet were too badly cut to bear my 
weight.' Sometimes I wandered up and down the wadi 
beds with the crazy idea "that I fhight find water. I found 
a egetus and^reakifig off one of the leaves pulped it between 
two stones aLd sucked it. It tr^ted bitter and made my 
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mouth and throat terribly sore, lut it did ease my thirst a 
bit. I crawled out of this wadi |nly to ^d myself on the 
top another one. Far below I cotM eee the rollers 
breaking on the white sand. Slowly h crawled to the 
bottom and began to wajk across the beach. Suddenly I 
dropped flat by sheer instinct ; in front of me were rows 
of barbed wire. I Igy still but nothing h^pened, so I 
crawled slowly up to it and still there was i^hing to be 
seen or heard. It did not penetrate my muddles brain 
that I had reached the British front line. I crawled 
through the wire and started up the other cide of the wadi. 

I had got about half-way up when I fleard voices and lay 
still to see if I could make out what they weie saying. I 
tried to think what I would do if it was the lanem y, as in 
my present condition it was impossible to*go UBCIC 'or 
forwards. At last I could stand it no longer : I had 
to find out one way or the other'so I let out a loud shout. 
Instantly the sk 3 ^ine was lined with men and bayonets, I 
could hear the bolts dravfe back and click and a very un- 
English voice shouted, ' Come on, come on up.’ I shouted 
back to them to hold their fire and scrambled to the top. 
Two men fjromptly grabbed me by the arms and another 
shone a tdrch. ' English,’ I gasp>ed, and the voice behind 
the light said, '"No English.’ I was so relieved to be safe 
that I sat down and nearly cried my eyes out. As soon as 
I had explained who I was and where i had come from, the 
Indians, for it was an Indian unit, could ifct do enough 
for me. They gave me hot tea and sugar and (ihupatties 
and fetched the officer in charge. I asked if three other 
men had come in but they had seen nothing of them. One 
of them gave me his blankets and curlfd up in*them I had 
the^rst real sleep for«five weeks. , 

“ At dawn the sergeant woke me %nd 4old me that an 
Australian and two other men hdd come in. k was so 
overjoyed at seeing Alfred again that I had anotihr good 
cry, feeling a hell of a lot better after it. He told mtrtnSt* 
after I had been chased out of the German camp they stayed 
where they were all that night and the next day, waiting 
to see if I had been captured. The same night they started 
off again and found the Arab camp where they^ learned 
that I ha<f passed through, so they rested there for a day, 
arriving only a few hour^ after me. ' The t^tain that 
sector asked us to breakfast and^ave us cshcakes, bread 
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and real butter and Jun, and to finish it off aAottle of 
beer and a padicet of Kayers. Later on in the day a truck 
arrived to tekt us to H.Q. in Tobruk. In the evening the 
four of us parted for our various units. I caught a 
submarine chaser gqin^ to Alej:andria, where I arrived three 
days later. Five days after that I joined Y patrol 
again in gSiwa and so ended myocapture and my escape 
from Dei^a.” 

t 

All the summer of 1941 Mitford had "A" squadron at Siwa 
under command of Desforce. ‘ I have not had access to all the 
records of that pcribd and since I never went up from Kufra to 
Siwa I havf no firsthand knowledge of the oj)crations of the 
patrols. But stories used to find their way down to Kufra. We 
htia\is)f Crithton-Stuart out on a reconnaissance of the country 
round Marada at the time when the Gennans first appeared in 
Cyrenaica. By the time^e turned homewards the enemy had 
taken Msus and were nearing Mechili, anh the ixjtrol dumps at 
which he had hoped to re-fuel in German hands or had 
been destroyed by us. His journey ended short of Jaghbub 
with eighteen men in one truck and a twenty-mile walk to 
finish up with. „ * 

Of “Jake” Easonsmity too tales began to reach us in Kufra. 
I first heard them from two Arabs ; they cbuld not manage his 
name and thought I was rather stupid not to know it, for surely 
every one had heard about his exploits ; the Arabs up north, 
they said, cahed him Ball es Sahra, the Hero of the Desert. 

The main task of “ A ” squadron in the early summer was 
to keep a watch on the enemy’s southern flank, working up the 
wire from Jaghbub, and in the oasis itself to try with much 
ostentatious driving to and fro to bluff the enemy reconnais- 
sance aircraft into thinking that thace was a much larger force 
in the oasis thap thg fifty odd men of G and Y patrols. 

In J^e a proper garrison came to Jaghbub and the patrols 
were to do real L.R.D.G. work again. Then began those 
*7W5* iieys to the southern side of Gebel Akhdar which continued 
so successfully for the next eighteen months. There can have 
been few weeks during that period when some L.R.D.G. patrol, 
-based on Siw^ or Kufra or even on the Faiyum, was not out 
in the area between 'Agheiia and Tobruk. 

Jake carried out the first'of these patrols. Its'intention was 

* To^ay, I beard tS'it Jake, who bid succtTilvd Prendergast u O.C. L.R.D.C.,' 

was kiBed yesterdaylL Leros. Brave, wise, with an upriahtness that shamed les^ men, be 
was, I think, the miesTtnaii we eveiphad in L.R.D^. * 
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threefoklf— to get an idea of the strei^h of the enemy r^erves 
in the Gebel, three hundred miles bnind tlte front line which 
Was then at Solium ; to discover which wermhe most import* 
ant lines of communication in use, and to Contact the Arabs 
of C3rrenaica and learn wha| amouift pf assistance we could 
expect from them. Of the three the last was perhaps the 
most important, for it stated a partnership betw^n the Arabs 
and the British which lasted till Cyrenaica was finally cleared 
of the Axis in December, 1942. * • 

Part of the credit for establishing such a partnership must go 
to L.R.D.G., alias " Libyan Taiis Ltd.,” guamnteed to trans- 
port passengers and goods on request tU Sny point in Libya. 
But equal credit is due to the men whom we delivered to the 
enemy’s back door — Haselden, Pedlar, Penman, Seagrim, 
Knight, Guignol, Melot, Flower, Losquier, Mackintosi^HtRe 
Smith, Tarrant, Lewis — to mention only those whose names* 
I can remember now. From Egypt most of them — school- 
masters, cotton brolftrs, business men or bankers — they won 
the confidence of the Libyan Arabs and retained it through 
months of reverses and retreats. 


In July Jake was up near Gambut, nearer than usual to the 
rear of the Ams positions at Solium, frying to locate dumps of 
petrol, food and ammunition. His patrol had halted for the 
night and the cook was brewing up. Jake, strolling over a 
nearby ridge while waiting for supper, found himself looking 
down on to an Italian mobile workshop, spread out in a fold 
in the ground. It was still quite light and he Waited till the 
matter in hand — supper — was finished, and then with three 
cars attacked the unsuspecting Italians. It was soon over. 
All the enemy save two bolted immediately. These, having 
surrendered, begged a moment’s grace to cpllect their kit and, 
while they were fetching^ it, the patrol wrecked ten Diesel 
trucks ^nd the workshop lorries. , # ^ 

At meal times on the way back to Siwa the cook, ajLwas his 
usual practice, would dig a small hole for his fire. The^t two 
or three times he got out his spade for this Ugo and Christor 
panic-stricken, flung themselves on their knees and begged 
for mercy. It took a day or two to convince them that he was 
not about to dig their graves ! * 

One day in August an Arab brought word to Siwa that a 
• • • 

^ 1q the case of some of the exoloits described in this boolr where I considered it necessary 
for their safety. 1 have changed names ol those who tooirpart in thoi^ 1 ask those who 
hud themselves treated in this way not to suppose that I have ascribed meir acbieveineftts to 
others. If/ after the war. the oppoMunitji anscs 1 will restore their profei nai&es. 
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wounded British pilot vis hiding near Bir Bidihi,«a desert 
well a hundred nj^es insne enemy territory. A patrol went 
oS to bring him In but at the place described there was no 
rign of any pilot, v After searching for a time they found the 
mouth of a rock-cut intern, dry^ after the long summer. As 
a last chance they shouted down this and to their surprise 
out scramb^^ an Arab, very fr%^tened and denying all 
knowledge «of British pilots. The patrol's hopes fell again 
when>suddebly from the cistern mouth appeared a bald, pink 
head followed by the smiling face of the missing airman. 
" Why did you.say he wasn’t here ?’’ demanded the patrol. 
" Oh,^’ said the Ata'u, " only yesterday he was telling me 
that the English soldiers never had beards, so I thought you 
must be Gesmans.” 

>.^a:^tober 14th Jake left Siwa on the last of his operations 
before the November offensive began. His " tasks,” as the 
Operation Order called them, were to make a “going” recon- 
naissance of three patches of country acibss which the Eighth 
Army might want to move later 6n ; to pick up John Haselden 
returning from some expedition with his Arabs into the Gebel, 
and to ^op some ” doctored ” Italian ammunition on any 
suitable desert track. ^ 

Jake had two alternative rendezvous with Haselden. He 
was not at the first, though hiding with aome Arabs nearby 
were three British soldiers escaped a week before from the 
prison camp in Benghazi and very glad to be in safety again. 
So Jake went* on to the second rendezvous near 'Ain Bu Sfeia. 
Not finding Haselden there either he did his trucks, took three 
days’ rations, and went off alone on ftiot to scour the country 
round. (Haselden came in to the trucks while he was away.) 

Jake, in his search of the countryside, found a large enemy 
camp near ’Ain Bu ^feia and, lying vp for a day watching the 
trafl&c on fhe track^which ran towards Mechili, realisid that 
there w§s an abnomal amount of enemy transport on the 
movej^j^Tbis could only mean that reserves were being 
•MM.i.^t forward from the Gebel, and it was of the first impor- 
tance to get more details. So he decided to arrange an am- 
bush three or four miles beyond the camp and try to take a 
.prisoner for interrogation. 

His plan was this. With two of his three trucks placed on 
rising ^ound which commSnded the track, he i^th the third 
would have A “brerfcdown” on the toute and hold up a* 
vehi 61 efor.bel]l 
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To l^gin with all went well. Clie ambii^ was in 
position, an Italian Ion y approachi4g and J^e " broken down " 
bn the track, with his own head and theldrwer's inside the 
bonnet and the gunner lying under a tai^oUn in the back. 
The lorry drew near and Jake held*u^ his hand. It stopped 
and he walked over to ask tor help, with cuae hand gripping a 
tonuny-gun hidden not ^ery successfully behindjiis back. As 
he stepped up to the lorry the driver realised wdiat was up, 
threw open the door and grappled with him. The passenger, 
an officer, drew his pistol, emptied it at Jake and the strugg- 
ling driver, missed all his shot^ and bolted u|^the hfllside to be 
brought down by machine-gun fire ffom the trucks. The 
driver wrested himself free and bolted but wasj^topped by a 
quick shot from Jake. . 

Meanwhile the situation was developing. Thtf luiijrhj^in 
fact been the first of a convoy of twenty which, when Jake first 
moved into position, had been hidden by dead ground. These 
had by now come u^ and halted and men were clambering out, 
some to hide under the trucks, while others, bolder, seized their 
rifles and opened fire. From the high ground the Lewis gun 
added to the confusion. But so far Jake had not got his pri- 
soner and it«was clear that he was, badly outnumbered and 
soon would' have to withdraw. 

The last scene, as one of the ptatrol told me afterwards, was 
of Jake, with his pockets stuffed with Mills bombs, crying, “ I 
must get a prisoner, I must get a prisoner,” hunting down the 
line of lorries and bolting the Italians like rabbits from under- 
neath them with his bombs. 

In the end he got twet: one died the same day. but the other 
gave the information we needed : Italian prisoners were never 
reluctant to speak, and a day later Middle East knew that the 
Trieste Motorized Divisipn was moving down to Mechili. 
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THE AUTUMN OFFENSIVE, I94I 

# • 

Towards tbe end of October, 1941, we knew that the Eighth 
Army’s attache on the Solium line would begin in mid-Novem- 
ber. There is a strange satisfaction in sharing a really big 
secret, and it wiis exciting to 'go with Prendergast to Main 
Army H.Q. at Ma’ctt^ Bagush where in the cool, concrete 
dug-out amopg the sand hills, with the paper screens carefully 
let down over the maps on the walls, Thorbum and Harding 
of tbe “ Plans ” staff told us as much as they thought 
it good for us ^o know, 

L.R.D.G.’s part in the* advance was to " observe enemy 
reactions." This meant in fact that on l^ovember i8th most 
of the patrols were to be sitting dh the desert tracks south of 
the Gebel Akhdar to report on enemy reinforcements or with- 
drawals. 

The first thing to do yeas to move Headquafters and the 
Kufra squadron to Siwa and here we profited from the Clayton- 
Steele reconnaissance of a year before. Hntroubled by the 
enemy in Jalo the patrols crossed the Sand Sea by the How- 
ard’s Cairn route and were all in Siwa by November loth. 
All, that is, exfcept Holliman with Si patrol, who was on a 
real L.RfD.G. job, planned before we knew about the coming 
offensive. *' 

It happened as follows: 

At 6 a.m."on the pioming of November 7th a Lancia lorry 
was moving northwards on the Ho»-Misurata road n^r Bu 
Ngem. In it Vipre ^ handful of Italian soldiers and some 
LibyanSj^ The Italians, from the garrison at Hon, were on 
their w^ to Tripoli, thence to be repatriated to Italy on com- 
•TJBssimiate grounds in view of their long service m Africa. 
One of them, Saladini, was a sergeant pilot in their air force 
who had been at Kufra in 1940 with a flight of Ghiblis, and 
had had tha fun of bombing W patrol on their way to 
attack ’Am Dua at ’Uweinat in November. When he got 
back to Italy he would havl some fine tales to tell of how the 
glorious Regia^Aeron&utica had* scattefed the British desert 
raiders. 


xvn— ,NEW ZEALAND PATROL 
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The 9iom^ was c(^ and a steaA^ drixaleof rahi was falling,' 
but ihe Italiass, t h i n ki n g of theirl^ swmy homes, did not 
worry about the weather. Thev could %acdly have been 
wonying about the enemy, for they at least 500 miles 
from where tiiie nearest Britidi could^reasonably be ejqpected 
to be. Life seemed pretty*good to men in the lor^. 

At ten past six the I^ncia was biaiipg by th^ roadsi^ and 
the Italians were on top of the Si patrd trucks a# the begin- 
ning of their six-day journey back to Kufra dhd a P.O.W. 
camp. 

To return to the enemy " rfeictions.” To begin with these 
were few. Our advance had not gone'Ss well as had been ex- 
pected and the patrols sat watching empty roads. 

Simms had some excitement, caught in onetof those un- 
fortunate incidents which happened two or three Swse^in^ 
L.R.D.G.’s life. On November 17th, he wasjnoving up to’ 
position on the Tariq el 'Abd wheir three Beaufighters roared 
over the horizon arid opened fire on the patrol. This was one 
of the risks which L.R.D.O. just had to take. Naturally it 
was impossible to warn the R.A.F. of the position of all patrols 
at all times, and a pilot could hardly be blamed for assuming 
that a party of cars a hundred miles west of Solium were of 
the enemy. Nor could we paint *on the cars the standard 
ground-to-air rec<ignition markings used on all vehicles up on 
the coast. The Beaufighters straffed Yi patrol till their 
ammunition was finished and the W/T truck ablaze, in spite 
of Simms’s calm attempt to spread out the flapping ground 
recognition strips, and with fingers numbed in the «old wind 
to light the "flares, ground, illuminating,'’ which were the 
prearranged signal for the R.A.F. 

However, Timpson got one back on the Italiai> Air Force a 
day or two later. He \yas hiding up with Gz Patrol near 
Ma’atbn Grara, watching for cross-desert traf[}c frdm Agedabia 
toTobruk,when a B.R.20, with its engine sputtering, came low 
over his cars and force-landed behind a rise. When Timpson, 
with two trucks, arrived on the scene, the Italians were busy 
putting up their aerial to signal for help. They might have got 
it from him if the rear-gunner, still inside the aircraft, had not 
jumped so hurriedly to his gun. , > 

Timpson sent two prisoners back to Siwa ; the rest of the 
crew he buried beside the ashes o> their plane. 

Meanwhile most 0# the signals coming into Siwa said that 
no movement had been ojpserved. The patrols were getting 
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tbred and for a job oiwork to do. They soon go| one. 

At Eighth Army things wire not going too well. Our own 
high conunand had ’changed and Rommel was pushing his 
t ank columns up teethe frontier wire; there was a hectic 
afternoon when every driver, batman and cook at Advanced 
j\nny H.Q. was being moused to beat off one of these thrusts. 
On November 2^th we re^Rved a signal, §n “ Emergency Ops ” 
priority, which afterwards became a household word — *' Ad- 
vance and attack. ' ' That was all it said, but a second message 
was more explicit, "Act with utmost vigour offensively 
against any enemjj targets or communications within your 
reach.’’ A free hand to*" tarry out a tall order. 

I have not space here to describe all that was done. As 
r.sual with L.H.D.G. the operations were widely spread ; 
Tony with Gi shot up the coast road near Agedabia ; 
^imms destroyed a dozen or more vehicles in a car park near 
Sidi Saleh ; Olivey ( S2 ) and Browne ( R2 ) attacked 
traf&c on the Barce-Maraua road and Lloj d Ow’en captured 
the fort at El Ezzeiat. In a small \,ay we what we could. 

Here is David Lloyd Owen’s story of the action at El 
Ezzeiat : 

" General Cunningham s attack had been in progress for 
about a week and we were getting rather bored at seeing 
nothing pass by the crossroads at Rotunda Segnali. Before 
we left Siwa for this patrol I was quite sure we should have 
a busy time watching these tracks, all of which I felt the 
enemy was bound to use. Howev'cr, on the 24th my 
impatience was relieved by a signal which came at the 
evening call-time, telling us to make contact with the other 
Yeomanry patrol and go north with them to the main 
Tobruk-Derna road. We had orders on arrival there to 
do all we could to interrupt the enemy’s flow of petrol and 
supplies. 

" At last it seemed that we were to have some fun, and 
though I was thrilled at the prospect of a free hand to do all 
the damage we could, I was at the same time a bit anxious, 
for the work was all so strange and unknown to me. This 
.-was my first patrol and I knew little of the country and less 
of the successful methods of raiding the enemy behind his 
lines. That night we met Yi, and Frank Simms and I 
arranged to Attack the road simultanecRisly and then with- 
drav> to make- fresh plans before^we ..went in again. . We 
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hope4 that over a koig stretch nf road we would be aUe 
to this sort of game for sometime, and 1 was encouraged 

by Frank's reckless confidence. ' . 

" The next day we waited in cover’and made all our 
preparations to move late in the afternoon. We knew that 
enemy aircraft did not tisually later than about tea- 
time in that area a^d so we lay\w all d^. It was a 
disturbing day for many aircraft passed low ^r our hide- 
out as though they had warning of our pldUs and were 
searching for us. 

“ After a good meal Frailk moved ofi ahead of me and we 
agreed to spend the night together S. little further north. 
We watched him go ofi in a cloud of dust and again 1 hoped 
that the Italian airmen would have finished^for the day. 
We followed soon afterwards, strung out in alongJissi^Md 
hoping that it would not surprise any one^dedy to see 
six vehicles moving peacefully along a track about a hundred 
miles behind the demy’s lines. 

“ The sun had set and it was turning cold when of a 
sudden I heard the warning cry of " Aircraft ” from my 
gunner. Hearing that shout so many times during the day 
at our hiding place I had become almost indifferent to it. 
but this time I knew it was seifous and turned round to 
see a single-seater Italian fighter sweep over the last truck. 
It roared over our heads and we could only waut and see 
what it would do. I watched it swing twice round us in a 
wide circle and told the men to hold their fire till we were 
sure that it meant trouble. The third time the pilot 
flew a little wider aild then came in straight as though to 
strafe us. Suddenly I thought he might think better of 
us if we all showed our friendliness, and so I waved up to 
him and in the dusk watched him fly off waving cheerily 
out^>f his cockpit and going home satisficdjto dihner. 

“ We moved on a bit further and sTept, but did not see 
Frank again that night. Next morning we overtook him, 
made a plan for a rendezvous later in the day and parted 
again. We had not gone far when a single truck appeared 
to the west ; I knew it could not be one of Frank's, and soon 
through my glasses I could make out a small F/)rd with a loi 
of solders standing in the back. We drew closer«and in the 
early morning light they lookecfcold and miserable; and (me 
shot from my gumler behind me wa^enough (o make them 
surrender. 
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" We were pleased to feet a good vehicle and a few pri- 
soners, but sorr^ for than as they were on thetf way to 
Dema on leave. One spoke English well and admitted that 
they did not much mind being captured as they were all keen 
to see Cairo. , ' , 

“ The interpreter they had come from a small fort 
in the neighbourhoodf I had not heard of this place and 
encouraged him to talk, and before long had all the details 
of thfi garrison and their armament and also his ready co- 
operation in our desire to go and attack it. It was only a 
few miles off avd he sat on my truck and guided me over 
the best route. 

" Soon \(i could see this small desert outpost of the 
Italian Empire and I hoped that by driving straight up to it 
{fe Kfeid gdl reasonably near before the garrison suspected 
anything. As we approached I could see a man on the 
roof watching us through his glasses. Our Italian friend 
said they would probably surrender if we Showed fight and so 
I decided to attack. We made & hasty plan, but I was not 
well versed in the art of attacking forts in unarmoured 
30-cwt trucks. 

" We drove forward ii) open formation till thtey began to 
fire by which time we were only about two bundk’ed yards 
away and it was unwise to endanger the trucks further. So 
we left the drivers to guard the prisoners and rushed towards 
the fort on foot. We reached some outhouses unhurt and 
took cover. * 

" Thdi there ensued a short period of close range sniping 
during which we killed two of the eneifiy and made the others 
keep their heads down. It seemed that we should have to 
change our plan of attack for I could see no end to this 
friendly sniping ; it had done us no harm, but we numbered 
only eight and could hardly hope to take the place by storm. 
An idea came to me — a hope that we might bluff them into 
surrender. I shouted for the Italian prisoner who crawled 
up to me amidst a volley of shots from his friends. He 
came on bravely and sat down with me behind a wall. I 
told him that I intended to offer the garrison an armistice so 
- that they could come out and discuss terms of surrender 
because (had strong reinforcements which would be arriving 
at any hioment. 1 stood film up and with couitlge unususd 
in an Italian he walkhd toward? the foft. 

“ Eor some strange re^ason he secerned to regard himself on 
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our «ide for he cajded and implored the ccuniaaiider until 
he came out to meet me. Tim armistice had begun and 
I could not but laugh at this strange form of warfoie as 
we shook hands and smoked cigarettes tc^ether. We 
talked for about ten jninutes* bjit the commander was 
quite adamant that he would cwtinue to fight. I said 
I was sorry as I hacl wished to av^ more bloodshed, won- 
dering all the time what to do next in ordeuto avoid an 
ignominious retreat. We shook hands once agaifl and I 
gave him time to get back to his position before the battle 
was restarted. * • 

" We had done all we could with ftfles, pistols and machine 
guns and the only trump card left to us was g grenade from 
a discharger cup. We didn’t really know bow to use thtf 
thing but hoped that a well-planted ^ot on thb towi^iillght 
silence opposition from that direction. I decided to renew 
the attack, firing everything at 'once and trying to get the 
range with the grenade thrower. With the good fortune 
that comes to beginners ^he first grenade landed full on the 
tower. Such a chance was too good to miss and we rushed 
headlong towards the fort, shouting savage cries and firing 
wildly at 'everything. This was^too much for one Yeoman, 
left as horseholder with the trucks, and with a shout to his 
Italian prison*, ' Here, look after this car,' he sped after 
us to join the fun. Before we had reached the walls we 
were met by the garrison, seventeen strong, pouring out 
of the gate with their hands held high.*’ 

• 

As so often in L.R.D.G. the disposal of the prisoners was a 
problem, for Lloyd Owen was still on his way to his main 
objective, the coast road. Finallj' they were jumped thirty 
miles south in the desert given food and*water and the general 
direction for a march on Rome. 

The next night the patrol was on •the* Via Balbia near 
Martuba. I quote the official report of what they did ; 

“ 1700-1800 hrs. — Very heavy rain turned the wadis into 
fast flowing torrents. Made plans to take 2 vehicles with 
12 men to the road that night. Left at 1800 hrs. leaving 
3 vehicles with drivers and W/T operator at rear R.¥. 
Approached to within 3 miles of road where 2 trucks were 
left. WHked due east to roaft arriving at 2100 Hrs. 

" 2200 hrs — Oife large*covered w%gon and one car went 
west. No more movement till 2^00 hrs. • 
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'* 2400 hrs.— Large i|fetrol tanker with trailer fired at. 
Vdiicle did not stop but was undoubtedly hit as range was 
less than 5 5fards and fire heavy. 

" 0045 hrs. — lo-ton lorry approached. Opened fire and 
punctured t5n‘es and»potrol taiic. Lorry stopped and two 
hand-grenades thro^ into back. Two officers in front 
jumped out and were shot. One ntan got out of the back 
and was Shot. Wrecked vehicle, leaving two dead officers 
and ‘seven others. Cut telephone wires and withdrew to 
rear R.V. Moved south and l^y up all day.” 

Next week Y2 destroyed three lo-ton tankers on the 
road north of Agedabia. Five weeks later they were raiding 
the fort at Stemech (look on the map a hundred miles south- 
east 0? Tripoli) and setting up a new " farthest west ” record 
for L.R.D.G. •'The fort wjts empty and all they could do was 
to bum it and mine the roads nearby. ^.A high escarpment 
overlooks Fort Scemech from the ^outh-east, almost impassable 
to cars, and Lloyd Owen spent a day and a half in pouring 
rain trying to find a way down. When he finally reached 
Scemech some Bedouin appeared and remarked in a friendly 
way, " So you’ve got down the cliff at last ; we’ve been watch- 
ing you for the last couple of days,” It was just as well the 
fort was empty. " 

On the same night that Y2 Patrol was at El Ezzeiat 
S2 and R4 raided the southern of the two roads 
through Gebel Akhdar. At dusk, with Olivey in command of 
the combined party, they got on to tl^e road between Maraua 
and Slonta, cut the telegraph wires and turned eastwards. 
In a deep cutting Olivey laid an ambush and not long after- 
wards the first enemy lorry, its driver dead, had run off the 
road into the ditch. As he walked across to look at it pUvey 
was momentarily shacked to see a large red cross painted on 
the side. But then a number of Italians with rifles and auto- 
matics scrambled out over the tailboard and started shooting 
at him, to receive a moment later the full fire power of the 
two patrols. 

Turning westwards for some miles Olivey arranged another 
ambush and “by the time he drew off the road southwards 
some hours later had destroyed eight more lorriej, leaving the 
roadside a shambles ojf petrol, oil, wine ^om punctured casks, 
wrecked trucks and dead or dying Italians. 
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In addition to these " beat np*" we did two taxi service*" 
jobs in November, 1941. 

West of Cyrene in Gebel Akhdar is Beda. Littoria, a small 
village centre of an Italian colonisation scheme. The first 
building on the right as ypu enter* t^e village from Cyrene is a 
grain silo, then a row of bungalows then standing back front 
the road among cypresses a larger t\)-storied±ouse, dark and 
rather gloomy. Here in November, 1941, lived Rommel. The 
Eighth Army's offensive was timed for November i8th. and on 
the eve it had been planned to kill Rommel at Beda Littoria. 

The plan came so near* to success. ;\nd how different 
events might have been if it had* succeeded. Perhaps no 
second withdrawal from Cyrenaica, no Tobrj^k and no 'Ala- 
mein, North Africa cleaned up a year earlier. . Who can sayi? 

In October John Haselden left Alexandria* by^ubmffriqe 
and was landed near Cyrene on the Libyan aoast. Haselden, 
killed a year later at Tobruk, wa 5 the outstanding personality 
of the dozen odd fhen who worked with the tribes in Cyrenaica 
behind the Axis lines. Untiring, strong, courageous, never 
without some new scheme for outwitting the enemy, yet 
with a slow and easy-going way of setting about a job which 
was far mbre successful with the j\rabs than the usual Euro- 
pean insistence on precision and punctuality which they 
neither like n«r understand. His name and his work will 
not easily be forgotten in the Gebel Akhdar. 

For a fortnight Haselden lived with the Arabs, exploring 
the routes up to Beda Littoria from the coa5t. On the night 
of November 14th he was on the beach again, signalling to 
H.M. submarine To^ay which had brought a party of Com- 
mando men from " Layforce '' under Major Geoffrey Keyes. 
From the landing Haselden led theiij three nights later to 
Rojpmel's garden gat* at Beda Littoria and there left them, 
his share in the attack done. , , 

At midnight Keyes and the two men with him, Campbell 
and Terry, were at the front door loudly demanding entry 
in German. The sentry opened to them, but when they were 
inside showed fight and was overpowered. At the noise two 
officers appeared on the stairs and were shot down. All the 
lights in the house were then extinguished»and silence fell.. 
Keyes started to search the ground floor rooms. The first 
was empt^, but from the darkness of the second came a burst 
of fire and Keyes tell, mortally woullded. Campbell was also 
hit -and taken prisoner, J>ut Terry jgot away. 
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In all this there was 90 sign of Rommel. Perhaps his 
dossier in the Intelligence files at Middle East should have been 
more complete, but one does not worry much over the 
anniversaries of enemy generals. Rommel was at his birth- 
day party in Rome. ^ ^ 

The cemetery at BedLLittoria is on a hill-top a mile south 
of the village. In the qprth-east comcf, far from the graves of 
the Italian sfulers, five wooden crosses stand in a row. First 
four Germans, and at the end : 

M.\jor Geoffrey Keyes 
' • V.C.. M.C. 
gef. 17. II. 41 

i.R.I^G.’s'share in this adventure was a small one, to pick 
up Haselden aUa rendezvous south of Beda Littoria and bring 
him back to Siwa. * 

The other " taxi service ” job was to'' collect a party of 
David Stirling’s men. The name 'of David Stirling will occur 
so often in this book that I must explain here who he is. 

Stirling, now a prisoner of war in Italy or Germany, fills two 
hackneyed descriptions — & bom leader of men " and " does 
not know what fear is,” and his exploits became a legend 
from Gabes to ’Alamein. At the beginning «f the war he was, 
I think, in the Commandos in England, but L.R.D.G. first 
knew him in the Western Desert in command of the S.A.S. 
(Special Air Service) troops, who were later called " L De- 
tachment/" but were always known to us as ” The parashots." 
At that time he had trained a small folrce of his own to drop 
by parachute from aircraft, to march immense distances by 
night or day, and to specialise in the destruction of aircraft 
(and of anything else for the matter of that) on landing grounds 
behind the enemy’s lines. In those early days Mayne, Fraser 
and Lewis were his other officers, a quartette whose initiative, 
courage and endurance cost the Axis dear. 

A certain amount of confusion has arisen in the public, 
and also in the official,^ mind about Commandos, S.A.S. Troops 
and L.R.D.G. All three were independent units, but the 
.S„A.S. Troops and L.R.D.G. on a number of occasions opera- 

^ The MinistfT' of loformation pamphlet, Tks Eighth Army itatea (page 29) : ** The 
Long Range Desert Group, under the leader Jiip of Lt.-Colonel (then Captau) David Stirling, 
and the Middle East Commando carried out two remarkable raids on Sirte and Agedabla 
airfields. . . This is incorrect t Slirlisg was i^ver in L.RJ>.G. Theae ndds wen the 
work of hh men (S.A.*^. Troops, not Commandos) who were carried to the scene of action by 
an L.R.D.G. patro.. 
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ted very successfully together : oije squadron of the Middle 
East Commando was placed under command of L.R.D.G. 
for a short time at Siwa in.the summer of 194a. 

Stirling’s part in the autumn oifensive of 1941 was to land 
by parachute on the night ef Noveftiber 17th, and attempt to 
destroy aircraft on the landing grounds near Gazala and Tmimi 
and L.R.D.G. was to jnck up the parfishots a later and 
bring them back to Siwa. 

The night of November 17th was one of the loulesf of the 
Libyan war. Looking north from Siwa we could see the 
flashes of lightning along the coast though the torrential rain 
did not reach so far south. As a result of the bad weather the 
R.A.F. dropped the parashots wide of their tajget and when 
they had landed, rain, wind and mud hindered them still more/ 
Easonsmith had gone north from Siwa to me6t them, bht 
though he picked up Stirling, Mayne, Lewis and twenty odd 
men the remainder never came in to the rendezvous at Rotunda 
Segnale. ' 


CHAPTER NINE 

RAIDS FROM JALO 

While the battle was being fought out along the coast be- 
tween the Egyptian frontier and Tobruk, another operation, 
of which little was heard at the time and less tnan it deserves 
has been written since, was taking place in the dfesert two 
hundred miles inland. During October and November 
Brigadier Reid had been assembling at Jaghbub a flying 
cohunn composed of the 2nd Punjab Regimentj the 6th South 
African Armoured Car Regiment and a few 25-pounder and 
ack-ack gunners. His object was to«th^aten Rommel's 
southern flank by the capture of Jalo Oasis and on November 
25th the Italian garrison there surrendered to him. Now 
from Jaghbub to Jalo is two hundred miles as the crow flies 
and nearly a hundred more by the route which Reid’s column 
had to follow. Over that length of bare, waterless desert 
he had to carry all his supplies and fight a battle at the en£> 
of it. The petrol problem alone was one of the greatest 
difficulty. We knew the country round Jalo fairly Well from 
our reconnaissances of the previous siflnmer and in October 
I took the Punjabis’* C.Q. from Jaghbub to within Ibirty 
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mfles of Jalo to see the country over which he would have to 
march. Up to that point the going was fairly good, but we • 
had misjudged the extent to which the heavy armoured cars 
would stick in the sand north of Jalo, and in the last lap of the 
journey the petrol con^ufhption yr&s so high that Reid would 
have had no chance of withdrawing if his attack failed. 

There weiie six or seven hundred Italians in Jalo but they 
resisted wil^ as little spirit as their other desert garrisons in the 
next two years. Reid took the small oasis of Aujila one 
afternoon, made a skilful night march of fifteen miles to the 
outskirts of Jal<j, an^ attacked the next day. By evening the 
defence had crumbled and Reid jumped into his car, drove 
up to the gatp of the fort and found the seventy Italian officers 
of the gairison sitting calmly down to dinner. They soon 
Jhade i* plain to him that they regarded the tiresome business 
of lighting a^bcing happily disposed of. though a mile away 
in the outlying hamlet of Lebba a few with stouter hearts 
still fought on, and were only overcome by a charge of the 
South Africans, dismounted from their armoured cars which 
they left bogged on the sandy slopes. 

David Stirling’s parachute raid on the landing grounds 
around Gazala had failed, but it had had one good result — it 
introduced. Stirling to L.R.D.G. and out of that introduction 
was born a partnership which cost the Axis in Africa more 
than a hundred aircraft. 

Steele, then commanding " A ” Squadron, had gone to 
Jalo from Siwa with Si, S2 and T2 patrols shortly after 
Reid took the oasis and it was from there that the first 
combined L.R.D.G. parashot raids were made. 

It was ail id?al partnership. We could exploit to the full 
what was our greatest asset — the ability to deliver a passenger 
anywhere behind the enemy’s lines at any time he asked. 
And weeks of training for their airborne operations had 
made the parashots fine artists in getting into — and out of — 
places at night. They made a wager with the R.A.F. on one 
occasion. On such and such a night, said the parashots, 
we will arrive at Heliopolis, having walked the seventy miles 
from Kabrit, get into your hangars and write our names on 
your airaaft. The R.A.F. accepted the challenge, doubled 
their guards and prowled anxiously around the aiiiield, but 
all they caught were a few parashots on the way out after the 
job was done. 
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Easiy in Decembo', Holliman left Jalo carrying Stirlingf 
Mayne and a dozen of their men. Their objectives w«re the 
landing grounds of Sirte and Tamet, far along the coast road 
towards Tripoli, which the enemy were known to be using as 
staging points as they moved theif aircraft eastwards. Late 
on the afternoon of the 14th two trucks drove quietly over 
the flat country intemected by salt vnarshes ^nd low sand 
dunes which lies south of the Via Balbia and djipped Mayne 
and his party three miles from the landing ground* at the 
north end of the Wadi Tamet, arranging a rendezvous at 
which to pick them up when fiie job wa^ done. 

By dusk the parashots were in poation on the edge of the 
airfield and what a sight for their first attempt ! All around 
the edges were parked the aircraft ; at the huts ^the westenf 
side the unsuspecting aircrews were finishing ^ei» everifhg, 
meal; beyond them on the coast road a little traffic was 
passing ; beyond the road the white sand dunes hid the sea. 

For an hour or* more Mayne waited and watched ; then 
when all seemed still the p*arty crept up to the huts. Inside 
a faint light was burning and there was a murmur of voices 
from the few Italians not yet asleep. Quietly the door was 
opened and the parashots stepped inside, then a hose-spray 
from six Tommy guns ensured that there would be no inter- 
ference from th# ground staff in their work. By the time 
Mayne had finished and was on his way back to the rendez- 
vous the petrol dump and twenty-four aircraft were ablaze. 

Meanwhile for the last two days Stirling an^ Brough, with 
seventy pounds of explosives on their backs, had befen dodging 
the enemy round Sirte only to find in the end that the airfield 
on that day was not in use. 

Holliman had just time to reach Jalo again* and then on 
Chrijtmas Eve he was dh his way back with the same party to 
the same task. The Italians at Tamet seenved to have learned 
little from their experience of a fortnight earlier and before 
they were aware of what was happening Ma5me had planted 
“ sticky bombs ” on twenty-seven aircraft. The sticky 
bomb was a parashot speciality, invented, as I have heard, 
by Lewis, who was killed afterwards near Nofilia. It was a 
mixture of explosive and incendiary materials a^ started 
fire after it had gone off. The ^deaJ place for a'fticky bomb 
was at the* tail of the aircraft or where the wing joined the 
fuselage. It was always Itetter to bl sure of destroying the 
airframe rather than*the«ngine, fo^ engines coul 4 be replaced 
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on the spot whereas an airframe had to be sent to the base 
to be rebuilt. The fuse for a sticky bomb was a " time 
pencil,” an ingenious but temperamental device in which 
acid from a glass phial broken by squeezing ate its way 
through a fine wire apd*so released a spring. The pencils 
were rated to various times and the choosing of the right 
pencil was ajnatter importance ; with too long a delay the 
enemy might discover what you were doing and hurry round 
to remove the bombs from the aircraft ; with too short an 
interval the first bomb would have gone off before the job 
was finished, l^oreover, pencils do not always keep good 
time and on this night before Mayne had finished a bomb 
went off and^et a C.R. 42 alight, silhouetting the parashots 
against its blaze. With the sentries shooting wildly, some 
lSndwaads*^d some to repel what they seemed to imagine 
was attack from the sea. the parashots crawled off the lantog 
ground and got safely ai^ay. 

At two in the morning Holliman with the other half of the 
patrol dropped Stirling on the niain road four miles west of 
Sirte to raid the airfield there while the patrol waited for him 
to return, parked by the roadside between groups of enemy 
vehicles. But again Stirling had no luck for he was challenged 
at the perimeter defences and the guards, suspecting what 
might happen, promptly fioodlit the laiiding ground. So 
there was nothing for it but to retire and Holliman drove 
for ten miles westwards along the road with headlights on, 
letting fly at anything he could see. On a truck by the road- 
side an Unwary Italian lit a match for his cigarette and got 
ever5rthing the patrol could give him ; in two lorries a few 
miles on the crews were sleeping in their cabs and knew no- 
thing till the,'*j^firnijte bombs left by the Rhodesians awoke 
them, and not much then. 

On raids of this kind, as on other occasions, trouble is apt 
to come the morning after for by then the enemy has had time 
to regain his wits and send out aircraft to scour the country. 
“ Si ” were late in getting away, but even so they had travel- 
led seventy miles southwards by daylight. Not long after 
dawn they halted for a few moments, ranging the cars for 
cover alongside the few straggling bushes of desert broom. 
Before thV/y moved on there came the throb of engines to 
the northwards and two ME iio’s appeared, carefully quarter- 
ing the ground. But'tney tumedihalf a mile short of the patrol 
and HoUimhn, blessing his luck, tuned eastwards to Jalo. 
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While Stilling and Mayne wore attacking Sirte and Tamet/ 
Olivey had taken another party of parashots under Fraser to 
raid the airfield at Agedabia, where Fraser destroyed thirty- 
seven aircraft and got safely away. 

In afiiairs of this sort it is glways ifit^resting to see the other 
side of the picture and some time later we were able to do 
this. In January, 19421 the Eighth Afmy swept forward to 
Agedabia and among the prisoners taken there ^s Corporal 
Pietro Nutini of the 32nd Tank Regiment. Back In the 
P.O.W. cage, Nutini was interrogated and described his 
experiences on Christmas Eve. On that night, he said, he 
was very surprised to see the aircraft dh the airfield at Ageda- 
bia being blown up one by one. It was said that Arabs had 
placed time bombs in the planes and a number i^e arrest^ 
and threatened with hanging if they did not^eueal tile 
culprits. 

He might well be surprised. 

But of all these TL.R.D.G.-cum-parashot operations there 
was nothing to surpass the* adventures of T2 patrol under 
Morris at Marsa Brega. 

On December loth he set out from Jalo with fourteen of his 
own men and a dozen parashots. Jbeir objectives were the 
landing ground at 'Agheila and the shallow anchorage at 
Marsa Brega at wfaich the Axis was then landing a certain 
amount of supplies from small coastal vessels. After a day 
or two spent reconnoitring the salt marsh country south of 
'Agheila, Morris dropped the parashots ten miles from the 
village to make their attack on the aircraft and wAit off to 
explore Marsa Brega. *Around it the country is as flat as a 
pancake so any exploration had to be done on foot. All one 
day and half the next night Morris was* plffS^^ng his way 
through soft sand and sak marsh trying to find a good line of 
apprc^ch, but in the end be realised that^he^nly way to get 
to Marsa Brega was the way the Axis transport was reaching 
it at the rate of about two hundred cars a day— by road. 

The next day the parashots returned from 'Agheila ; they 
had found the airfield empty since the enemy, unknown to 
us, had moved all their aircraft to Agedabia. At dusk the 
patrol drew near to the road. There were five L.R.D.G.' 
cars and an Italian Lancia lorry which the parashdR had col- 
lected from Somewhere. Morris Vatched the traffic for an 
hour or more and ndliced that most of it was ifi small, con- 
voys of about a dozen vehicles in ^ach, and so he decided 
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lo make up a " convoy ” of his own. The road here runs 
along an embankment and the Lancia baulked at the steep 
slope. With a struggle they got it on to the road and for- 
tunately none of the passing &vers stopped to give them a 
helping hand. ^ 

Once on the road the convoy sorted itself out. In front 
was the Langa withoyt lights and i)ext behind it Morris’s 
own truck with headlights full on to show up the Lancia and 
dazzle the eySs of oncoming drivers ; the other cars brought 
up the rear. In this order they started to cover the ten miles 
to Marsa Brega, ^ meeting Axis* traffic all the way; Morris 
counted up to forty-^Ven cars, he told me afterward^ and 
then lost coui^. The road was narrow with little more than 
C. foot to spare in passing, and across the gap our drivers 
vA>uld sh£)ut a greeting to the oncoming trucks. 

About midnight they reached the turning where a track 
leads off to the anchorage. Two trucks had lagged behind 
and Morris waited for them to come up. Round the buildings 
at the cross roads were twenty caft or more, with their crews, 
German and Italian, waiting beside them or getting a meal 
at the roadhouse. A normal scene on a line of communica- 
tions a hundred miles behind the front. 

Then the lagging cars came up and hell broke loose. At 
twenty-five yards range, with everj' gun they had, the patrol 
opened fire on the men and vehicles. On the outskirts the 
parashots hurried from truck to truck, dropping into them 
their sticky bdmbs and dragging the bewildered drivers out 
of their cabs to give them a coup de grace. After a quarter 
of an hour of this " reinforcements sdemed to be arriving,” 
as Morris wrote afterwards, ” and we moved out, my truck 
now leading vTt'yieqdlights full on, followed by the Lancia.” 

They stiU Had ten miles to go before they could leave the 
causeway and g^ a^ay southwards round the salt maVshes, 
and behind them at Marsa Brega the enemy seemed to be 
organising some sort of pursuit. Garven in the last truck 
dealt with this. He quickly laid a few mines in the road and 
before they were out of earshot had counted seven explosions. 
By dawn they were well camouflaged twenty-five miles south 
. if the road watching the aircraft which all that day searched 
the countV^ide without success. 

But it* was different next* time. 

Tz patrol had Uttl^ rest. OiuBoxing Day they were off * 
from Jalo again ” to corrvey," as the Operation Order said, 
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" a party of parachutists to attack Marble Arch and NoFaiA 
landing grounds.” 

On the 27th Fraser and four men were dropped five miles 
from the Marble Arch and the next day Lewis and the re- 
mainder near Nofilia. 

Let Morris tell the rest of tne tale ; 

" 29.12.41. This day we remained in hiding. 

” 30.12.41. About 18.00 hours we picked dj) Lt. Lewis 
and his party at the spot where we had left them on the 28th. 
He mentioned the fact that Hb had seen three trucks on our 
tracks earlier in the day, one of then? Iteing covered. 

" 31 . 12 . 41. This morning we proceeded back to Marble 
Arch to pick up Lt. Fraser's party. During tfie past three 
days many enemy planes were sighted flying dowi^ 

the coast road. About 10.00 hours in open country we 
were sighted by a Messerschmidt vlio immediately attacked 
us with M.G. firff from a height of about 60 feet. We 
dispersed as quickly as possible. After using up all his 
ammunition the plane returned to the nearby aerodrome, 
but shortly afterwards two Stukas and a recce plane came 
over, bombing and machine-gunning from a low altitude. 
Incendiary bullets were used an 9 also cannon. By this 
time we had hidden our cars and camouflaged them as well 
as possible, but the planes flew low and followed our tracks. 
My own truck was the first to go, catching fire. Hand 
grenades, belts of ammunition and petrol then blew up, 
completely wrecking the vehicle. Another truck was 
destroyed by a bomb shortly afterwards. From where I 
was at this time I could see two large colimns of smoke 
from my own and the bombed truck an^ Wer a second 
bomb had been dropped a third lot of smoke Vas seen in 
the •direction a truck had taken \^hen disappearing. 
Although I did not actually see the third truck destroyed 
some of the men on that side of the area reported that 
this happened. The vehicle unaccounted for, on which 
were Cpl. Garven, Tpr. Brown and Gnr. Stutterd, may 
have escaped to the south-w’est and if so should return. 
Later two Stukas searched the area, in whioh there was 
little cover of any description, using machine ^uns and 
20 mm. cannon over a wide aret. At dusk the remaining 
truck, Tio, was heard t® move ai*i we foijnd it. We 
searched the area for gight miles, calling Iqpdly "and 
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flashing lights but could find no one. Lt. Lewis was 
killed by machin e-gun fire in the second attack. Finally 
we made away to the south as ground patrols could 
again be heard in the vicinity and there was no cover 
for many miles in, this direcjtion. We, the remainder, 
which included the 'four parachutists, travelled in the 
one survi^g truc]^ all this nigh^, crossing the Marada 
road at ojj .oo hours ujext morning. 

""1.1.42. Reached Jalo at 17.00 hours.” 

Morris had written this when be arrived at Jalo. From Jalo 
to the place where Ta had been shot up was at least 200 miles 
so unless another truck had escaped destruction the chances of 
seeing the pa-rol again seemed slight. However, we remem- 
?"«}red Moor“'s March. And so ft happened. On the morning 
of JanuSry 9th an Arab from Augila came into Jalo. There 
were, he said,* some “ Inglizi ” who had arrived on foot from 
the west. They were very tired and wanted food and help. 

This is the story of the ten previous days as Stutterd^ wrote 
it afterwards : 

" About mid-morning w’e were halted in air formation 
when we were sighted by a German plane. After circling us 
once he opened fire and machine-guimed for twenty minutes. 
Luckily my truck, T6,* was not hit and after scattering we 
stopped in a shallow wadi and waited till the plane ran out of 
ammunition and left. We moved north at first, gradually 
working east till we sighted a salt marsh. Turning south, we 
ran doym the marsh for about ten miles when we saw another 
car following us. We waited and it turned out to be T7. 
After another, mile or so T9 also caught us up. By this time 
we were w’Ko^g fouth-west, skirting the marsh and ahead 
about three mUes to the west sight^'d the only cover for miles 
so headed for .jt with the almost certain knowledge tnat we 
would be chased. On arrival at the cover, which proved to 
be only low rolling hills, we hid the cars as well as we could. 
Brown and I started to get the camouflage net out and our 
truck covered up while Garven went on look-out. Immedi- 
ately he told us that there were two aircraft circling our 
tracks a couple of miles away. They were Stukas and wasted 
no time in ‘ giving us the works.' 

“ Machine-gunned, T6 burst into flames, then T7, then 

* Cm. E. C. Itiitteid, * N.Z.E.F. ‘ 

> T6| 77 , etc. , here refer to todWidoa Itrucki Tj idtiol. 
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T^. The Stukas left after having a lash at us on the ground# 
Five miles away they met two other Stukas heading for us, 
and these drove us to cover again, if lying on the bare grave} 
under a bush i8 inches high is cover. 

“ When they had gone we got together and had a short 
conference, deciding thaf the belt thing we could do would 
be to make for AugUa, the nearest British-occupied oasis. 
Our rations consisted of three gallonS of watef.^vaged by 
Bassett in a four-gallon, tin, one p^ket of niift biscuits and 
a tin of emergency chocolate ration, also produced by 
Bassett. The party consisted of eight N. Zedders, one 
Englishman and an English parachutist. * 

" There was no possible hope of approaching the vehicles 
as they were blazing fiercely and ammunitidl), bombs and, 
Bofors shells were exploding incessantly. So selu^antly •M 
12.40 we turned our steps and hoj^s to the ^t and set off. 
We had travelled about half a mile in two parties of five, 
carrying the watw by twos for a period of twelve minutes, 
when Martin on looking back saw a large aeroplane circling 
very low over the trucks. We flattened to the ground and a 
few minutes later the plane went off. We continued our 
march for some miles and saw two more Stukas approaching. 
Down again behind bushes nof big enough to cover a 
scorpion and sp^nt a very unpleasant time there while the 
aircraft circled around. 

" About five o’clock we set off, in one party again, hoping 
to cross the Marada-'Agheila road before daylight. We 
travelled in spells of an hour with quarter-hour rests. At 
midnight we celebrated the New Year with our first ration of 
water, a quarter of a pint, and a half-hour smU, to the accom- 
paniment of dropping flares and ack-ack firoin the direction 
of ’Agheila. The R.A J". were on the job.* We marched on 
unf 41 the sun rose ana decided to have a break in a wadi. 
The weather was bitterly cold and I cliiflbefi to the top of the 
ridge to look for signs of the road. Three-quarters of the way 
up I heard aircraft again so went to ground. Two Stukas 
approached from the direction of Marada and flew north 
across our tracks of the previous night. Ten minutes later 
they flew south on the east side of us. Thesa were the last , 
aircraft to worry us. ,-«It was impossible to sleep owing to the 
cold and about 2 p.m. we mov^ off. 

" Carrying on inis^lls we crossed the Marada road about 
II p.m. at night, adH^ d^foying to stalk what we toolcto be 
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a camel but proved to be a road sign which was unreadable. 
Travelling what we thought to be about fifteen miles we 
holed up for a rest in the sun. The weather was still very 
cold and sleep was out of the question. My great-coat had 
by this time been cut up for moccasins, because our sandals 
had given up the gho^t the first flight. Only the collar and 
the pockets and a small part of the frpnt being left? I noticed 
the differqpfce. Ho\fever, it put me on a level with every 
one else. ‘ 

" Between the Marada road and our halting place that 
morning some of the boys sampled the desert snails. I made 
a half-hearted iuck»at one in the shell which turned out to 
be more obstinate than my hunger and so I desisted. In the 
mid-aftemcbn we decided to get going again. Here White 
othe parachutist left us. He had had the long march to the 
landini groipid at Nofilia and back and his feet were almost 
raw. He said he would go towards Marada and try to seize 
a truck and get home that way. Actually we thought he 
meant to give himself up so as not to hinder the rest of the 
party. We gave him some water and did not see him agmn. 
We pushed on all through the night. Our halts were more 
frequent now and wc were getting very tired. Bassett about 
this time found us a piece of chewing gum each. This did not 
prove very successful and after a short ^ime it turned to 
powder in my mouth. Tobacco was also finished : a good 
job too. really, as it only tended to increase our thirst. 

“ At dawn the next morning we sighted a fire which 
seemechto be about seven or eight miles away. We reasoned 
that where there was fire there were* Arabs and where there 
were Arabs there was water and perhaps food. By this time 
our water ^^/on had been reduced to three-eighths of a pint 
per day. /3fef a* short conference we decided to head for 
the light of the fire which we took to be at Ma’atcn Bafbar, a 
spring on the slmthem side of a salt marsh, but after march- 
ing several hours towards this place it appeared to be no 
nearer. Five of the party lay down to rest and Garven, 
Martin, Brown and I set out to locate the fire. We marched 
for an hour or so and came to some very moist ground in the 
marsh. Our thirst by this time was getting very bad and 
we dug a small well, hoping for wr^er. Brown carried on 
toward the fire, saying Utat he would fire a shot if he found 
anything. After a.while we jtruck water at about three- 
feet, but it was far too salt to drink. . We baled it out for a 
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while with a tin hat, trying to clear it up, butit was no good« 
Then I thought I heard a shot and we headed for the sound. 
After an hour’s walking we found Brown with four Arabs and 
it was not long before we were gargling the small drop of 
water they had with them and ^ting a few dates. One of 
the Arabs told us there ^as a spii% three kilometres away 
and we were all impotence to get to it, so he offered to show 
us the way. The three kilometres turned ofl^ to be about 
six miles, but on arrival the Arabl who were»campad there 
could not do enough for us. We had been there about an 
hour when the rest of the^)arty arrived. 

“ We spent the night there under one ortwo Arab blankets 
which, however, were useless to keep out the cold, and most 
of us sat around a large fire all night. In thp morning we, 
walked on another mile to the spring and proceeded to soift 
our inside with very brackish water. From l^pre GSrven and 
Brown moved on about three miles to a knoll to watch for 
any of our patrals which might be about, having seen two 
vehicles the day before, identified later by the Arabs as 
British. The temaindet ot the party iohowed at midday viith 
a full can of water. This proved to be too hea\’y for us in our 
weakened condition and we had another drink, reducing 
the water and now carrying if in relays of four for six 
minutes each. ^ 

“ We moved off about 3.30 and at dark, the cold being 
so inten.se, gathering a little scrub we boiled some water and 
made chocolate from the emergency ration. •This seemed to 
put new life into all of us for that night we estimated that we 
walked forty miles. About 6 . 30 in the morning we were very 
tired and dug holes in the sand to try aijd rest out of the 
wind. But the cold was still against us and we. had to tramp 
on. We were making fairly slow profPess nuw, being very 
tiitd. The weather also was very threatening. About 3-30 it 
began to rain, and judging our distance from Augila to be 
about twenty-five miles, we decided to drink as much as we 
could, leave the water and make all speed for the oasis. 
We moved off but after a couple of hours had to stop for a 
rest : sleep was overpowering. 

" Bassett, who throughout the trip had. been wearing, 
boots, was having Asouble with his legs, which were aching 
terribly. «At about 3-45 a.m. we were ‘ all in ’ and decided to 
dig a hole in the«swd and try to icst, thoimh Brownand 
Martin detenninc;^yo go'^on as it was so cola We \^re at 
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that time following tracks which exactly coincided with our 
compass bearing. At about 7-30 a.m. we got ready to move 
but after a short spell Bassett said he would stop and have 
some rest while we pushed on. A dust-storm was blowing up 
and after an hour it got fo violent that we had to lie down 
and take turns at shellermg each other. We stayed put for 
about two hpurs and Jhen pushed on jnto a very sK'ong head 
wind. At s p.m. we sa,w in the distance a row of posts and 
on getting there found it to be the Italian track from Age- 
dabia to Jalo. We travelled another couple of hours and 
dug a large hole and stayed thtre all night. It was freezing 
cold and we were ihost uncomfortable. 

' ' The nex^ morning spirits were getting fairly low. Thirst 
was troubling us badly and our feet were getting almost 
Smbear^bly sore. Our marching spells were cut to a frac- 
tion and eveity one was getting very tired. About ii a.m. 
we sighted a wadi to the left of the road and as the sun was 
the wannest we had felt it for the wh«ie journey we got 
down for a two hours' sleep. After five minutes travelling, 
on moving off again, I saw what I thought were palm trees 
but hesitated to say anythmg about it. Our eyes were sore 
and by this time we were seeing things. However, they 
became so distinct that t mentioned it and we decided that 
they were palm trees. We headed off the wad for the oasis 
which was about five miles away at that stage. We could 
only go about half a mile at a time 'though here Sanders 
decided to hftve a go at it — ^non-stop. We made the place, 
which proved to be Augila, at dusk, and Garven, Walsh, 
Fair and I found an empty Arab gardbn and a hut which we 
appropriated for the night. We lit a good fire, boiled some 
turnips and oinqn^ and had a glorious drink out of the well. 
After the most comfortable night since December 30th (it 
was now January 8^th) we cooked more turnips and oilions, 
made some date tea and set off for the fort. On the way 
we met two Arab policemen who took charge of us and led 
us to their barracks. Too much praise cannot be given to 
those Arabs for the way they treated us. On arrival we 
found Brown, Martin and Sanders. Bassett had come in 
to another part of the oasis about the same time as we did. 
The night after he left us he had spoat inside a 44-gallon 
drum 1 • * '■ 

"^At about 10-30 Major Steelg arryve^ from Jalo and our 
troubles were over. Never have ,I cKj-'yed the sound of a 
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motor more than the one that took us back to Jalo and 

safety.” 

In the second volume of Scott’s Last Expedition, the official 
account of his exploration? in thef^utarctic before the Great 
War, thei^ is a photograph of Wilson, Bowers and Cherry 
Garrard taken a few mmutes after they had arrived back frcun 
their winter Journey to Cape Crozief. Cherry tfarrar^ wrote 
a book about it afterwards — The Worst Journey in the World. 
It was twenty years since I bad read Scott's book but I had 
never forgotten the look in the eyes qf those three men in the 
photograph. 

I saw the Tz men the day after they reached Jalo. I 
remembered where I had seen that look before. 

Thus the Ta men got back to Jalo but “ circumstances* 
over which they had no control” pae vented thetn from picking 
up Fraser who wasywaiting at the rendezvous south of Nofilia. 
He stayed for three days inw^ain and then started home. For a 
week the small party of five moved eastwards, walking by 
night, often up to their knees in salt marsh, and hiding by 
day. Soon water became a problem for they had little with 
them at the outset and the pools "were too salt to drink. A 
home-made con(J|enser produced a little — two water-bottles 
Mrith a piece of rubber tube between and a fire of desert scrub 
under one of them — but it took two hours boiling to fill a 
bottle. Then they got tired of walking and started to hold up 
cars. Two Italian trucks provided some food and msty water 
from the radiators and a German car carried them tor twenty- 
five miles and then, turning off the road for a halt, was 
bogged beyond extraction. So they walked on again and 
after eight days reache^ the British lirtW. 

• 

While all these operations were goin^ oif Group H.Q. was 
still at Siwa, but it soon became clear that we were getting too 
far behind the front line. Benghazi had been captured for the 
second time and the Eighth Army was pushing Ronunel back 
towards 'Agheila. So by January 10 the whole L.R.D.G. had 
moved to Jalo. , ' 

Jalo is just the opp^te of the conventional idea of a Saha- 
ran oasis. cHere are no babblii^ rills, no luscious Jruits, no 
mysterious village twRh labyrinthine streets from whose 
windows dark-eyedj)i^uti& look lovingly dovm on to the 
pjissif^ sheikhs. A moftth jn Jale ;vould be _4 very good 
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astringent for those novelists vrho specialise in oasis scenenr. 
(Actually it would be quite the reverse, for the water, whidi 
is almost undrinkable, is charged with Epsom or some other 
equally revolting salts.) . 

To the east is the Sand S4i, to thfe north an area of scrub and 
brackish wells, to the west an uninteresting gravel plain and to 
the south tlyiVast Serfr of Kalansho (a name whose origin I 
have nper been able to 'trace) which must be one of the few 
places in the world where one could drive a car for 200 miles 
on a given bearing without ever being compelled by the nature 
of the country to'deviate by half a degree from one’s course. 
A hole in the desert with a few thousand palms and two mud- 
built villages pbmprises the oasis. Every day the sand blows ; 
fbe houses in El Ergh are gradually, being overwhelmed by it 
and rounh thejjr miserable gardens the Arabs build ineffective 
fences of palm fronds to koep the sand off their meagre crops. 
If you want drinkable water you must fo out to Bettafal, 
twenty miles away. Jalo is not a pleasant spot. 

It is an interesting speculation — a suitable problem for a 
Staff College study circle — what might have been achieved by 
our having in Jalo a force of all arms, say, ten times the size 
of L.R.D.G., together with fighter aircraft, at certain periods 
of the war in Libya — during, for example, ^mmel’s advance 
from ’Agheila in 1942 or his retreat form ’Alamein. Generals 
are properly cautious about their flanks and their lines of 
communications and from Jalo to the coast road at Agedabia 
is only about 150 miles. The difficulties of supplying such 
a force at Jalo, either from the Nile^ by way of Kufra or 
through Jaghbub^ would have been very great and might have 
proved unsurmountable, but it would have been a very sharp 
thorn in the enemas side. ,, 

To me personally Jalo was full of interest. For in thtf past 
Jalo had been a gl'eaf place, and it was the Majabra who made 
it so. 

The Majabra are an Arab tribe, with a mixture of Sudanese 
blood to judge by the dark faces of some of them, and are, or 
were, the most enterprising merchant caravaneers of the 
,JEastem Sahara. They held a position rather like the merchant 
adventurers of Elizabethan England, they were the great 
promoters of desert trade. All round the fringes «f the desert 
you find the ]^ajabra-o-in Jalo, in Bej^^hazi, along the coast 
towns' to Alexandria, in Kerdas^h bApw the Pyramids, in 
Khartoum, in El Fasher atid in the tbwns of the French Sudan. 
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And between these scattered tribesmen trade flows. A Majabrt 
in Cairo will give you a draft on his ^ent in Fort Lamy and 
it will be honoured. We had not been long in Kufra in the 
summer of 1941 before the merchants there sent of! a caravan 
of three hundred camels a:ross t|e terrible Sand Sea route 
through Abu Mungar to Egypt to bring the merchandise 
which the oasis had licked for so long. Until the Italians, 
with their totalitarian economy, closes! the frontiAs, entrepdt 
trade had made Jalo, like Petra and Palmyra two thousand 
years earlier, a ” caravan city ” of importance in Saharan 
trade, , , • 

But for most of us, drinking the nasty water, shivering in 
unheated rooms and plodding around in the sait sand, it was 
an unattractive place. “ Doc ” Lawson strug^ed with tl^ 
filth and flies the Italians had left behind them ; the^periodical ■ 
recce aircraft occasionally came low enough fof us to blaze off 
at it and the patrols came and went. Our task was to harass 
the enemy as far as possible behind his front line which then 
was between Agedabia and 'Agheila. So Timpson with G2 
beat up the Hon-Misurata road again ; Easonsmith struggled 
across the north-eastern corner of the Harug and mined the 
Hon-Zella track — and got well strafed by two Savoias and a 
Ghibli while doii^ it — and Hunter took a party of parashots 
to attack Buerat el Hsun. 

It was while we were at Jalo that the Heavy Section — as we 
called the Supply and Transport Section — really came into its 
own. Many L.R.D.G, officers had done a turn with the Heavy 
Section : I, the first, for one trip only, Holliman,* Croucher, 
Morris, Sutherland, but it was Philip Arnold who really made 
it what it was. Philip had all the qualifications. Half- 
French, half-English, naturally perfect fcrboth tongues and a 
goodaArabic speaker too* there w^as little he did not know about 
getting trucks across the Middle Eastwn ideserts. He had 
worked for a firm in Aden, had sold cars in Abyssinia, served 
in the Foreign Legion in Syria, fought in some strange am- 
phibious battles in the Somaliland campaign and in the sum- 
mer of 1942 came to us. His last peace-time job was with an 
American mining company which was successfully extracting 
gold from the barren J^ls between Mecca and lAedina. Philip’ 
ran their tijinsport for them an4 once a month took the gold 
right across Arabia be shipped fron^the Persian (iulf ports. 
It was a bad day foy,<fe,lhG., and for many other people too, 
when' he ran his Jee^n to a^imd mine on the outskirts of Hon. 
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' Periiaps we rather took our " Q ” problems for granted. We 
were always the best-fed unit in the Middle East ; we were 
never really short of essential supplies ; the mail used to turn 
up, often soaked in petrol or dieseline, but it arrived, and we 
seldom considered how a£ this happened. That it did was 
due to Prendeigast's thoughtful planning, to the ^eavy Sec- 
tion, and even more io " Shdrty,” the Prince of Quarter- 
masters, anfi,Bevan, his S.Q.M.S. " Shorty " was Barrett, 
New Zbalander, nearing forty, a lawyer in peace time, in the 
first party of 2 N.Z.E.F. to reach Egypt, a foundation member 
of LR.D.G., whcv,left us to go through the fighting in Greece 
with his own '' Div. taV.” and then returned to be Quarter- 
master in the^iutumn of 1941 and in February, 1943, just to 
l^p himself from idleness, took on the job of Adjutant 
as well. < 

The responsibilities of ^he L.R.D.G. Quartermaster were 
heavy and it was distance that gave them weight. The Quarter- 
master of an ordinary unit in tl^ W'estem Desert drew his 
rations daily, sending his own transport back to the nearest 
D.I.D . } and it was unlikely that he would have to go more than 
twenty or thirty miles for most of the things he needed. Where 
he thought in days Shorty, had to think in weeks or months. 
Where he had to go thirty miles Shorty had to go three hundred. 
In Jalo we drew our supplies from railhead at Misheifa, a 
week’s turn-round for the Heavy Section. From Siwa we 
sent to Matruh ; fromZella and Hon we had to go to the Marble 
Arch or Tamet ; at Kufra the R.A.S.C. brought us food and 
petrol frorfi Wadi Haifa, but for anythi/ig else we had to send 
to Cairo, distant a thousand miles. Week in and week out 
small parties of 'the Heavy Section, a few three-tonners or 
two or three Macle^.r used to set off on journeys which were 
adventures in themselves. Before ttie war to reach Slufra 
from Cairo through the Gilf would have been a major expedi- 
tion ; in the summer of 1942 Clark, with three 3-tonners, did 
the trip in four days and nobody thought much of it. 

Prendergast would ring up the Q.M. store. " Shorty. The 
brothers Y” (Yi and Y2 patrols), "go out on Thursday. 
A month’s rations and petrol for 1100 miles. And three 
•Heavy Sectiorf 3-tonners under Mitchdl go with them for the 
first four hundred miles with petrol for weir return journey. 
Wm you fix it ? ” 

Or 9lse : * 
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"Shorty. 'A' Squadron leave ftar Oliver’s Dump nexf 
week. When Zella falls they'll go in there but they’U want 
a week’s food and water while they're waiting at OUvct’s. 
And we must build up a dump of 500 gallons of water and 
4000 of petrol for the j^trcAs atta<^dng Hon and Sebha when 
they coniig back that way. ^Have you got that new lot of 
a thousand Jerricans ?•’’ 

Or : 

' **Shorty. The Rhodesians are going down to Tibest! on the 
1 7th. The French'll feed thepi when they get there but they’ll 
need all their other stuff for, say, two iponths-" 

And then there were all the other tilings we needed. Chap- 
plies (Indian North-West Frontier sandals) as»well as boots. 
Special petrol and oil for the Wacos. TTieodblites for the 
navigators. Breda 20 nun. ammo. Vickers .5. ]^da 12.7. 
Bofors 37 mm. Bofors 47 mm. Ammo, for the Thnk (we had a 
tank once I) 4.5 Qow. ammo. 25-pdr. ammo, (we had one 
of each of these guns for ajtime), incendiary, tracer, armour- 
piercing, explosive. Mills bombs, landmines, gelignite, sticky 
bombs, detonators, time pencils, fuse, Indian rations when the 
Indian L.R.S. was with us, Arab headdresses, smoke genera- 
tors, camouflage nets, telescopes Jor the road watch, paint, 
sheepskin coats,^ sun-glasses, 44-gallon drums for storing 
petrol, Jerricans, water cans, tents, and always enough extra 
up the Q.M.’s sleeve to enable him to be a " universal aunt ” 
to all the strange units who had business in the.desert behind 
the enemy’s lines— Commandos, British and Arab ; Parashots ; 
lost travellers ; " Escape scheme '' promotors ; stranded air- 
men ; escaped prisoners — all at times needing petrol, rations, 
clothing and half a hundred other things. 

*' Shorty ’’ was unrivalled in his ability»to extract what we 
needed from reluctant simply ofiicers : if he had persuaded the 
Navy to give him two minesweepers for^serin the Sand Sea I 
would not have been surprised. Perhaps, like all good quar- 
termasters, his methods of acquiring things were not always 
orthodox, but unlike many of them he never forgot, what 
should be written in all their hearts, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

By mid- Jjinuary Rommel’s coiyiter-offensive at 'Agheila was 
. gaining ground anej^by the end of the month our position in 
Jalo began to look un^mf^able. We asked Eighth Anny’s 
advice, and on the imb they, told ur»tp get out. It was heart- 
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breaking to have to trail all the way back to Jaghbub and 
Siwa again, so we put off the evil day as long as possible by 
moving out of Jalo to Ghetmir, fifteen miles to thenorth'^ast. 
Here there was good water, good cover and a good position if 
we were attacked, but 5af^r waiting there for a week it was 
dear that we had no altematiYC but to move on. • While we 
sat at Ghetmir, Timpson with his patrol remained to scorch 
the earth in* Jalo, and by the time he had finished there was 
little left that would be use to the enemy. From Ghetnlfr we 
could hear his explosions and #ee the clouds of smoke that 
hung over the oasis. , , 

Rommel’s advance was too swift for us at one point. At 
Jalo we had to get our petrol from Msus and on the 24th 
January Richard Carr, then Adjutant, had left with a party 
to get a f 'ipply. As luck would have it there was no spare 
wireless to go with him and we could not warn him of the speed 
of the German advance. Msus was in German hands by the 
time he got there and the whole»of his party was captured. 
All that day they waited under guard and in the late afternoon 
started off for Benghazi, Carr in a staff car with three Germans 
and his men in a lorry behind. They had not gone far along 
the Sceleidima road when 'two armoured cars, I think of the 
nth Hussars, opened fire on the small con’^y. The men in 
the lorry fell upon their one guard, overpowered him and made 
a dash for it, and seven of them got safely away to the 
armoured car^ 

Two or Jthree of the men who failed to get away were right 
out of luck, for only a week or two earlier they had been saved 
from a different sort of fate when they were picked up, lost 
in the desert north-west of Aujila, by the small patrol which 
Prendergast Icept (fSt there as a screen for Jalo. 

A good many men in the Eighth Army must owe thei» lives 
to L.R.D.G., but for every lost man found by us how many are 
still in the desert, now only a skeleton with a few rags of cloth- 
ing round it and an empty waterbottle beside and, maybe, 
•with its teeth fastened in the dry stem of some desert shrub ? 

For a heedless, unthinking man it was terribly easy to 
become lost ir^ the desert where, whichever way you look, the 
landscape seems the same. You drijje over a ridge which 
hides yoitr camp or the last (known lan^ark, follow a track 
which you think will Ifad to your .desl^injiition, do not bother 
to remember on which cheek the //ind^ew or where the sun's 
shadow fell when you ^tcsited, on imagining that that 
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cairn, alwad, that bo^, that low rise is a feature which you 
can recognise and in a few miles are thoroughly lost. Then is 
the time to force yourself to make no move at all for half an 
hour, till you have had time to sit down and reason out the 
situation and not, so strong ts the temptation, push on because 
you feel so,sure that jiKt beyqpd that next ridge there is the 
place you seek. • • 

Such a case was Driver X of the Y Motor Briga 3 e, fopnd by 
OlivSy one hot May day in 1942 near Hatiet Etla and heading 
for Jalo, though he asked Olivey if he was on the right road for 
Matruh. He had one gallon of petroljeft imhis tank and had 
just drunk his radiator water, so his expectation of life at that 
moment was about twenty-four hours. Though X, a careful 
man, felt he had been the victim of foul play. He had left his 
unit to go back to draw water, turned his car ajjd^arked it 
facing the direction in which he must return, gSne off to get 
authority for his v^tcr issue, and returned to the car and 
driven off. While he was away, X reckoned, some enemy had 
faced his car about to the wrong direction and hence his 
disaster. 

Five months later, Holliman, going from 'Alamein to Siwa 
to guide home the garrison of Jaghbub, halted for a meal 
above the cliffs i^t Qattara Spring. A thousand feet below 
him in the Depression was a small party of men lost during 
the retreat from Solium. Holliman signalled to them and one 
man started to ascend the cliffs. For an hour he climbed 
steadily, at last arriving within sight of the Patrol., But one 
glance at the bearded Rhodesians was enough for him : 
these, he felt, must be Germans or some worse, new enemy, 
and in five minutes with a broken nose and fgp^ he was down 
with his companions ^ain. A RhodCsfen descending re- 
assured them and later they were delivered safely to Cairo. 

S Patrol was apt to get landed v'tth* tiresome convoy 
tasks. In December, 1941, Reid, who had just taken Jalo, 
was in desperate need of petrol and Holliman had to guide a 
convoy there. He picked them up, a very raw collection of 
men just arrived from England, at Jaghbub and passed 
through the Wire that afternoon. The Wire, starting on the 
coast and running s^hwards as far as the Sand Sea near 
Jaghbub, 200 miles long, 6 feet Jiigh and 30 feet across, had 
• been put up by Graaiani at^ cost of mpre than a quarter of a 
million pounds to s:^gu«taimning from Egypt into tibj^. 
It had been there since 1^3]^ but tbe .convoy, \\91th memories 
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of trench warfare in France, were sure that they were passing 
into No Man's Land. New to desert driving, they got stuck 
wherever possible. When stuck they sat and waited for the 
" Desert Patrol " to dig them out, meanwhile washing their 
clothes in petrol as they h^d beeif told to conserve their water 
ration at any cost. 


CHAPTER TEN 

SIWA AGAIN 

By February ist we were back in Siwa, disappointed and sick 
at heartf trying to explain to the Siwans the value of the 
Eighth Ariiiji’s withdra/val to the " previously prepared 
positions ” between Bir Hakim and Gazaia and little thinking 
that in four months we should be leaving Siwa for 
'Alamein. 

But in spite of this and of the heat and flies and of the 
malaria which caught so many later on, life in Shva had its 
compensations. For Siwa, so unlike Jalo, is all that one 
expects an oasis to be. ^ 

It was in 1935 that I first saw it. We had come up from 
'Uweinat, four of us in three Fords — Ronnie McEuen, Mike 
Mason, Rupert Harding-Newman and I — along the west side 
of the Gilf to Wadi er Rlquba and northwards through the 
Sand Sea. In much of the Sea the dunes conform to a t)q}e 
and after a few days digging and pushing you learn how to 
tackle them, hut there is a ten*mile belt south of Siwa where 
they run all anynowand the arrangement of the soft and hard 
sand patches does not follow the rules. " 

April 5th thatiyesT was hot and all day we had struggled 
through these fringing dunes. Towards sunset we mounted 
the last of them and below us was the long east-west trough in 
which Siwa lies, an alternation of salt lake and salt marsh 
with the villages on their hiU-tops and the great palm groves 
between. 

The dates are the best in Egypt, pesfeaps the best in North 
Africa, and as far away as Tripoli the Arabs say.) " Ya tamr 
Siwa ; ya laban Gargaresh."^ But best of all, when you 
come.back frdm a May fortnight^n p^pl in Libya, are the 

"(81 (oc the da<es'U Siwa ai4 th/cunU of GatgMMhr 
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pools— the Island Pool, the Sheikh's Pool, Figure of Eight, 
Cleopatra's Bubbly Pool— with the warm artesian watw, deai 
and sparkling, pouring up from a twenty-foot deep spring. 

For a chairbome soldier as I was then life at Siwa was 
p^ceful though there was plenty of work to do. “ Siwa 
Bill," the enemy recce aircAft, used t 6 come over at a great 
height about every thiM day^nd once there was a moment 
of excitement when it dropped a stick bf bombs* ^ near miss 
on Ashdown's Ordnance workshops. * • , 

" Plugs " Ashdown for eighteen months, and later Mallinder, 
was our O.M.E. (Ordnance Mechanical Engineer). In the first 
months of L.R.D.G.'s life, when it veis* based on Cairo, the 
bigger repair jobs could be done in the workshops at Abbassia. 
But when we moved to Kufra this was no longA'^possible and 
Bagnold got Middle East to give him a Light Repair Squadroir, 
R.A.O.C., known more familiarly after its as the 

" Pluggeries." In L.R.D.G. work,»driving over all types of 
country, the wear aad tear on vehicles was very heavy. The 
limelight which fell on the patrols did not reach the " Plug- 
geries," but in their unending and unromantic job of keeping 
the cars on the desert they had a large share in our successes. 
They had few idle moments. When they had the repairs for 
two patrols in hand a third would come in from the desert 
with the inevital^ crop of broken springs, leaking radiators, 
severed U-bolts, loose steering and oil-drinking engines to 
change, followed by a message from Prendergast that X patrol 
must be ready for the road by Tuesda3k night.* 

From Siwa during the weeks that followed the patrols went 
in to Cairo by turns lof leave and a refit. From the Western 
Desert the ordinary unit retired as a whole to the Delta after a 
period in the field, but it was an accepted pringipl^ of L.R.D.G. 
operations that some of%the patrols were klwa3rs at work. 

In Cairo we behaved, I suppose, no worse if no better than 
any other unit. There were, of course, ** incidents,’' some of 
which ended in the Military Police barracks at Bab el Hadid. 
It was Y patrol, I think, who insisted on sand-channelling 
their way down the length of Sharia Suleiman Pasha to the 
fury of the police and the dislocation of the traffic. X will 
remember the incident of the bath and the lift, shaft, and Z 
the night when he removed the bits from a row of cab horses 
and then retired to shout " Ghamy, Gharry ” from the pave- 
ment. Our reputati®n.| never low, wa% high at, the time and 
the red and blue L.RJ&’.G. si^ulder patches were always'good 
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^for a kw free drkks. More than once we found men of other 
units wearing tm badges, which was flattoii^ perhaps but 
not always deskable, as on the occasion when two mmi so 
adwned brought os into disrepute by stealing his accoi^on 
fr<nn a blind musician in the orchestra of some shady " dive." 
The town Egyptians, an unlovable folk, made a walk through 
the streets of Cairo an unpleasant, obstacle race. I have 
often wishe/i that I cOuld go through them placarded with 
two sandwich boards announcing that I did not want to buy 
a fly whisk, a stick, sun glasses, fountain pens, cigarette^", hair 
combs, dirty postcards, razor, blades, handkerchiefs, or to 
hire a guide or have my shoes cleaned or accept any of the 
dozen other services so offensively offered. 

• It was on reconnaissance work that most of our time was 
spent in busy months at Siwa in the spring of 1942. 

And they wke busy months. Siwa was then the "Clapham 
Junction ” of all the behind-the-line trafB».and there was a lot 
of it on the move. I wondered *41 the enemy had any idea 
how much there was ; if he did have an observer in Siwa — and 
when the Army came back in the autumn some of the Siwans 
were arrested as enemy agents — he made little use of the 
information. » 

Day in, day out, the patrols came and v^nt. To the road 
watch at the Marble Arch ; to the other road watches in the 
Gebel Akhdar ; taking Stirling and Mayne to Benghazi or 
Fraser to Barce ; Timpson dropping a couple of Arabs to spy 
out the garrison of Jalo ; Olivey carrying another pair to 
Agedabia ; one patrol taking Pedlar and Knight to the western 
part of the Gebel ; another Penman and his Arabs to the 
Obeidat coujttfv ; Easonsmith off for a recce of Soluch and 
Sceleidima ; Crisp^Sringing in an ajrcrew force landed after 
a raid on Benghazi ; Melot and Seagrim with their wireless 
sets leaving for WadrGattara ; Lazarus off to survey the desert 
south of Jdo and the Heavy Section on its unending journeys 
to Matruh. 

And from the verandah of the Rest House where Group 
H.Q. lived one might at times have been looking down from 
the control tawer of an airport — at Bombays bringing parties 
of parashots and their stores; Lysas^rs with staff officers 
from Eighth Army ; a Hudson to evacuate a rick man ; a 
Wellington to pick uj^a crew wejha<\,re6cued, and the Waco- 
on its constant errands. 
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We had many visitors at Siwa during that Some, 

sudi as the Amy Commander and theAirCMIcaCoinmaiiding, 
we were honour^ to receive. Smne, sudi as the En^eer m 
Chief, we glad to " lush up ” in die hope of favours to 
come, in his case a bigger and better landing ground, whi^ 
we got. though it was finisHed jus^in'time for the enemy to 
make use pf it during the rarest to 'Alamein. Others we 
suffered less gladly ana among these Vere the*(>fficial War 
Correspondent and his Boy Friend. * 

W?^d received a message about them the day before. 
They would come by air and were clearly in the “ every 
facility ” class. We were asked to pipvidee car and to give 
them lunch. There was a hint at the taking of photographs 
of great strategic importance. 

At the appointed time the adjutant was on the landing 
ground with car and driver. We had suffered previous 
months from the indiscretions of Press and Wueless and the 
adjutant murmured a quiet, formal protest against taking 
pictures of our arms and •vehicles. This roused the Boy 
Friend, a young and exquisite but by no means junior officer 
who was bear-leading the O.W.C. The O.W.C., he explained, 
was allowed to photograph anything. They went off in the 
car and it was at once apparent that there was no question of 
strategic photogra^phs ; all the O.W.C. wanted was a pleasant 
day in the country and some good pictures of Siwa at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

We were at that time feeling a bit sore on the subject of 
aircraft. The two Wacos were both unserviceable in Cairo. 
The R.A.F. had bent the propeller of one in landing after a 
test flight at Heliopolis, and their ground staff had taken the 
other to pieces and then said they were sorrj^Mit they could 
not put it together again for three montHsT* A rough calcula- 
tion showed that it must have cost about £$0 in petrol alone 
for the Lysander which brought the ( 7 .W?C. and his B.F. 
to visit us. We were not amused. 

The pair reappeared late for lunch and sweating, for the day 
was hot and the car, strangely enough, had broken down some 
distance away. After welcoming them, somebody asked with 
interest if their visit was helping along the war»effort. For a 
moment conversatioi^ faltered. 

Pressraen.were always anxious for copy about L.R,D.G. 

The Highwaymen pf (he Sahara ” or*" Desert; Raiders play 
their Part " looked >yp)l in a deadline. Our view was that the 
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^less said about our activities the better, and with the help 
of the Censorship at Middle East we usually won our point. 
But there were some unfortunate lapses. For example, the 
XI. Bn. of the Trieste Motorised Division, writing on May 25, 
1942, to its Company Commanders — “ Th^.B.C stated that 
a new motorised sedtiqn had* been formed and given 
special tasks to perform. The distp^ishing badge to be 
worn by mfihbers coilsisted of a scorpion.” On such occa* 
sions we envied the studied reticence of Russian communique. 

It was during those months when we were at SiwsT that 
the Italians in Cyrenaica reaped the fruits of their early 
brutalities. » • . 

In 1911 Italy on some .trivial pretext went to war with the 
Turkish Empne, then in its doti^e, and seized Libya. In 
1914 the Arabs revolted and the invaders lost all but a few 
coast tofit ^ During the 1920’s the Italians were recon- 
quering Tripobtania and the Fezzan, and this completed they 
turned to C5rrenaica where the Arabs und«r Omar el Mukhtar, 
Saleh el Ateiwish, the Seif en Nasr family and half a dozen 
other leaders resisted them year after year. 

The nomads were the backbone of the Arab resistance, and 
Graziani, “the Butcher," realised that to crush the Arab 
rebellion he must crush them. By rounding up the bedouin 
he would prevent them from harbouring Qmar el Mukhtar’s 
followers and supplying them with arms, food and recruits. 

The nomad Arab hates a crowd. Crowds of people mean to 
him crowds of*animals and crowds of animals mean not enough 
grazing to go round. And the Arab, an individualist and a 
lover of freedom which is not found in’cities, likes some elbow 
room and space to breathe. So he pitches the few tents of 
his clan apatt.«!mseen in a fdd in the ground, and when you 
pass through Cyrelldica by road you^hardly see an Arab and 
wonder where the two hundred thousand of them can bt. 

Between AgedSbict and Benghazi Graziani made concentra- 
tion camps and into them he crowded 80,000 of the nomads 
in neat rows of close-pitched tents. Outside !the [animals 
sought in vain for grazing ; inside the Arabs sickened and died. 
How many died may never be known, but the figures ran to 
thousands of men and more than three-quarters of a million 
animals. 

In the end the " Butcher’s ” plan worked. Resistance in 
the Gebel w^s over by 1929 and in^iqgi Kufra fell. But- 
Graziani reaped where he had ^rn, for he left a legacy of 
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hatred amoi^ the Arabs which proved to be a very potai| 
force in our aid. 

A few of the Italians realised the position. Here is the 
opinion, written in August, 1941, of one candid officud who 
was instantly removed froq} his post and sent home : 

" We^re surroujided by a sullenly hostUe population. 
Rare were the families who did ngt* lament tv death of a 
I>^ent executed by us or killed in fighting agSinst us. We 
were living in the midst of a people who considered that 
they had been harmed when they were dispossessed of 
their lands and of other resources for the benefit of our 
" Demographic colonisation ” ; people who had been forced 
to give up, even before the war, their traditional trade 
and exchange of goods with Egypt ; people who resented the 
innumerable restrictions, orders and regn|a*i!ftis which 
raised unsurmountable dilB&cultieS and imposed unnecessary 
hardships upon them. 

" Traditional ethnic groups have been broken up or 
destroyed. The chiefs who could have governed them for 
us are no more. The native officials we were using had 
little or no qualifications. They were normally employed 
because of their family connfttions and sometimes for 
worse reasons. V 

The British Government made a promise to the Arabs of 
Cyrenaica. In January, 1942, the Foreign Secretary said in 
the House of Commons : “ His Majesty’s Government is 
determined that, at tKe end of the war, the Senussi in C>Te- 
naica will in no circumstances again fall under Italian domina- 
tion.” 

Whether we shall keep our promise, in the spirit as well as 
the letter, remains to be seen ; at the moment we seem to be in 
a fair way to do so. But it was the Arabs’ hatred of the 
Italians far more than their love of the unknown British that 
put them so wholeheartedly on our side, 

Their services to us were not spectacular. They did not 
rise in arms against our enemies — in the first months of the 
war they had no arms to rise with — and in any case we never 
wanted them to do 'this. In Egypt with the help a.nd en- 
couragement of Sayed Idris es Senussi, four battalions of 
■ what was known as the Libyan Arab Force were raised from 
amongst those Arabs who had fled from Italian oppression. 


XXIV — rAl^IS AT DAWN 
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^ut it was the Arabs inside Cyrenaica, the Obeidat of Wadi 
Dema, the 'Abid towards Barce and the Bra'asa south of 
Cirene, who served us so well and who, above all, never lost 
hope. And they had good reason to lose it. In February 
1941, we took Benghazi ; Ijy Apri? we were back at the Egyp- 
tian frontier. In December we^took it again ; by Jyne we were 
back at 'Alafhein. There was not rfiuch to give the Arabs 
confidence tmt Britain 'Should be victorious. 

And each time the Italians rcoccupied the countr5H;hey 
put the screw on. (Not the Germans ; they were too clever 
for that, letting the Italians do their dirty work. The prestige 
of the Germans was higli among the Arabs who regarded them 
as “ men ” b}^ comparison with the Italian " dogs.”) They 
brought Tripolitanians into C\'renaica to police the country ; 
they exil*d,.the Arab leaders to TrijxJi or Sicily ; they sent 
General PiattY, one of the* best-hated men in Libya, to Barce 
as a Special Commissioner to hold the cquntry down ; many 
Arabs they shot or hanged for aiding the British.^ 

There were, of course, some cases on the other side and a few 
British were betrayed. But for every one given up a hundred 
were helped. Baled-out airmen ; Commandos landing from 
submarines ; escaped prisoners ; G(R) men in the Wadi Derna ; 
Robert Baird’s agents and ourseh’es mo^t of all. Cave’s 
story I have already told. Carr the jiavigator of Yi patrol, 
missing after Simms’ attack on the coast road near Sidi Saleh 
in December, 1941, lived for .some weeks with Arabs till our 
advancing forces picked him up. Duncalfc and McNobola, 
two Guardsmen who became separated from the rest of their 
patrol during the Barce raid in the following September, 
stayed for three months in the Gebel, fed and sheltered by 
the Arabs, tillmey were able to rejoin the Eighth Array as it 
swept through Cyrenaica in November. At the Road Watch 
near the Marble^Arch some of those who saw the patrols 
must have realised who they were and what they were doing, 
but the secret was always kept. All the summer of 1941, 

There is so much misunderstanding ab<jut the Senussi that it may be useful to explain 
here ju'-t who they are. 'Die Senussi are not a tribe but the members of a Moslem religious 
sect which doinands a fairly strict adhfTciicc to the Moslem rxKlc. The founder of the seel 
Sayed Mohammed Ah es Senussi, setth d in ('yrenaic^i at the beginning of the last century. 
Finding the Moslems there divided Into a large number of religious sects, he united them by 
evolving the Seeussi code v/hich was a sr^rt of common deitlminator to which they could all 
adhere and at the same time a return tc^ purer form of Moslem obsej^ance. Senussi in- 
fluence spread rapidly over North-east Africa and l-y the end of the century had attained to 
considerable teinpoxiii as well as tO spiritual power. I’hdjpiesOnt head of the sect, Sayed Idris* 
es Sent»ssi, granason of the founder, has been a firm friend of Great Britain throughout the 
war. Probably per cent of the Arabs of Cyrenaica recognise him as their spiritual leader 
though in TripolVania he has fc)ver follower:.^ ' 
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often in the same autumn, most of aU in the spring of 194I 
the patrols were coming and going in Libya, but tiiere were 
very few instances of their having been betrayed. 

VWiat sort of a life was it, living for weeks on end in the 
Gebel, with good friends, but wondering always whether to- 
day was t^e day when you wouldf run into an enemy patrol 
and if not shot as a 4 'y be carried off to an Italian prison 
camp ? 

In»April and May of 1942 Knight was up in the Bra'asa 
country, doing a road watch jind collecting information about 
enemy movements. Here is some of^his diary ; 

“ April 26. — ^At about 21.00 hours Hunter of L.R.D.G. 
dropped us at the mouth of the Wadi Retem. “Found a suit- 
able side wadi and dumped our stuff. L.R.D.Q went off 
and we settled in for the night. • 

"April 27. — Ahmed Bu Seif went off early to contact 
Suleiman bin Salem. Atmed is of the X tribe and knows 
the country. Rest of day sorting out kit and preparing to 
move north. 

" April 28. — Ahmed returned bringing Suleiman with 
him. Had a council of war and^ot the latest news. Sulei- 
man advised uj to move out of the wadi we were in to one 
farther north. The one he wanted us to go to was where 
Pedlar had had his wireless set and was much more off the 
beaten track. He also told us that the Italian Carabinieri 
officer at Slonta had called in cdl the sheikhs and,told them 
that it was no use their denying the presence of British in 
the district as he had definite information that they were 
there. The Italian said that big rewards woyld be given 
to any one who gave Jiim information? SBleiman also said 
th%t it would be very difficult to hide up in the Cueifat area 
at the moment as Piatti had ordered thatjall the tribes were 
to move up there from the Baltet ez Zalagh. Wirelessed 
this back (to Cairo). Hired a camel and some donkeys 
from nearby Arabs and moved our stuff up to the Wadi 
Mai3dt. 

"April 29. — Suleiman did not turn up till after dark. 
Before he came P^man hired some camels from elsewhere 
and movq^ off. V^en Suleimgn arrived with the camels he 
said he had had tg gg to the officer |t Slonta^where he had 
been cross-e.xamined and told that reports had been re- 
ceived that he was helping the British. However, he had 
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persaad^ him that the reports were false and had managed 
to away. 

*' April 30.— About 17. oo hours we packed up and the 
seven Commandos and I moved up to the South Road, 
leaving Longman and the two wireless sets behind. I 
decided that as the Slonta-Maraua area was said to be full 
of Arabs the wireless set and espe(flally the charging motor 
would artsact too much attention. Arrived at the Wadi 
Cueifat without mishap. 

*' May I. — Suleiman led u^ to what he said was the best 
place in the dist4ctj about a mile east of where we had 
camped the previous trip. He left us there to go and find 
out the latest news. 

“ May '2. — Suleiman turned up late, full of alarming 
reports^lhat he was suspected of harbouring the British but 
that witli^great difficvlty he had persuaded some other 
sheikhs to vouch for him and so had gjt off going to Barce 
to see General Piatti himself. , 

" May 3. — At dawn Z and I went up to the South Road 
to start the road watch. Our plan was that two men 
should go up at dawn and be relieved at sunset as mvement 
at any other time was tpo risky. 

" May 4. — At 17.00 Ahmed, one of Suleiman’s men, and 
I started for the North Road, carrying Aree days’ rations. 
We found it very heavy going and it took us seven hours 
walking. 

" May 5. — Ahmed led us to a good spot between Qasr Bu 
Megdem and Wadi Shahrise, about a couple of miles west of 
the Wadi Cuf. We made our camp on a hillside over- 
looking tjfiree strips of the main road from where we could 
see an Itali^- roadhouse. On thp way up, when we were 
within a mile or so of our destination, we came rqnnd a 
bend in the ptatb and ran straight into a pack of native 
dt^s which promptly set up a most terrific din, barking and 
yelping, and a man came out of some tents nearby and 
asked us who we were and what we were doing. I slipped 
on ahead a bit and Ahmed explained that we were just 
looking for^some sheep and we passed on. Later in the day, 
while I was on the road watch, Ahmed went to get some 
water and again met thi^ Arab whom he recognised as an 
old friend. The man asked him if by any chance I was an 
English o&cer. /i^med admitted t^at 1 was and took 
the man completely! into his oonfidence. He sent word 
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that he wirald expect me to sapper that nig^t; I' iveii% 
along and he proved most useful and friendly. m 

first arrived at the road there was no sign of any traffic so 
we had a rest. About dawn the first cars started to pass and 
at 11.00 hours thirty-thsee Italian armoured cars came up 
and parked round the roadhoifte. Some moved off the 
road intd the small vkidia at the side and all camouflaged 
themselves very carefully with • branches ,<Jf trees. I 
assumed from this that they were expecting an air attack as 
the drivers stood about in |;roups and kept gazing up into 
the sky. The chaps manning the A.F.V.'s were (kessed in 
blue dungarees and wore black Bferets with a bunch of 
cock’s plumes on the right side so it lool^ as if they 
belonged to some Bersaglieri unit. • 

" May 6. — Continued the watch on the North JRoad but 
nothing of any interest passed. Jpst the usual^rocession of 
trucks, lorries and staff cars. 

“ May 7.**-Ke^ the wjitch all that day but decided to 
move back to the South Road that evening and send up the 
Commandos to take my place." 

Such is a picture of their work ii^the Gebel in those months 
in 1942. And Knight’s party was only one of many. Melot 
and Seagrim speift six weeks in the Wadi Gattara which 
cuts through the escarpment twenty miles east of Benghazi. 
They lay up in caves all day and at night, like animals of the 
jungle, came out for exercise and air, to put up their wireless 
masts and signal the day's news to Cairo. To thhir hiding 
place Arab agents came and went. Some into Benghazi to 
watch the port ; others to the airfields at Berka and Benina ; 
others to count the traffic on the Gebel roadsv 
On^ night in May, 194!, in an Italian mess in Benghazi the 
officers were talking freely ; perhaps their N-^^A.F.I. had bad a 
ship in and there was something to drink for a change. They 
were discussing the coming attack at Gazala and Bir Hakim 
which was due to start on May 27. They were careless, of 
course, little suspecting that their Arab mess waiter had a 
brother and that the brother was in Melot’s pay. No more 
than they would suspect that the foreman *of the Arab 
stevedores in the portVas a friend of Melot’s too. 

Penman v^orked in the east, in* the Obeidat country round 
Dema and the Marti/ba By-Pass. He rfiust hold*the record, I 
think, 'for timespentin thejucbel, for J-loyd Owen took him up 
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ja May and it was not till August that Hunter brought him and 
his party back to Kufra, for after we had been forced to leave 
Siwa and the passes out of the Qattara Depression were closed 
there was no other way. 

Before he came bacl^ one of hi# Arabs turned traitor and 
informed the Italian civil official in Dema who set out to search. 
But the risk to Penman was small for tfie Italian's guides were 
in his pay and each day Jie had advance information of where 
they would take him on the morrow', and so he had no more 
trouble than the inconvenience of moving out of the Italian’s 
way. * 

After a few ddys bf'this the Italian returned to Dema, 
informing his (±ief, Greneral Piatti at Barce, that the reports 
were false and that there were no British in his district. 
Piatti, angry and unconvinced, ordered him out again so 
his suboromale, tired by Uiis time of trailing aimlessly round 
the hills, moved out a short distance from Derna, waited a few 
days and then returned to send in^a seconfi negative report. 

On May 15th Gurdon with Gz patrol left Siwa to take 
David Stirling and a party of his men to Benghazi for the 
second time since our withdrawal from Jalo. 

How well the patrols hacf got to know that run. Out of the 
Siwa depression, through the minefield at th« foot of the scrap, 
up past the gloomy notice board w'liich announced “ You are 
now entering a malarial area,” across the R.F.C. landing 
ground of the last war, along the Solium track for eighty miles, 
through the wire at Weshkha, and then the long run across the 
desert to the southern slopes of the (jcbcl, keeping south of 
the rough country round Medawwar Hassan, going gingerly 
across the TSiJvJ'Cl 'Abd to avoid the thermos bombs, skirting 
round to the east of Msus and thefi up towards the Wadi 
Gattara and the^es(;arpment which overlooks the Beifghazi 
plain. 

A paragraph in Gurdon’s Operation Instruction shows how 
completely we had the “ freedom of the desert ” at that time. 

“ Informatiom. 

(i) Own tro'ops. 

" The following patrols will be 6perating in the area 
between Siwa and RegIma : * 

" I. S2 with Chevs. and \ Ford, returning from 
Hagfet Galgaf. . 
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" 2. Ri with 5 Chevs. at Lat. 31° 45' 30*, 

Long. 21° 52' 00'. 

" 3. Indian i"! with 5 Chevs. each, in the area bounded 
Indian 2 f by Lat. 31° 30' on the north and Long. 
20° 30’ on the west. 

“ 4. Commandos with 5 3-tonfters, making a dump in 
Medaw\jar H.^san. 

"5. Ti with 4 Chevs. leaving SiWA 16/5 to relieve 
Ri on 19/5.” 

S2 was bringing some Contmandos back from the Gebel ; 
Ri was at the Marble Arch road jAfatch* and Ti leaving 
to take over from them ; the Commandos’ Heavy Section was 
making a dump of petrol for future opcratioift and the two 
Indian patrols,^ newly arrived from Syria, were out on a 
training run to “ see the country." ^ - 

Having reached the escarpment Garden’s party split up. In 
his official report the story sounds simple enough : 

"21.5.42. At 17 . 30 hrs. Major Stirling in the staff cw 
accompanied by two Chevrolet trucks moved off." 

(The Chevs. were taking e.\plosives to plant under the 
BARCE-BENGHAZI railway.) • 

" The road BARCE-BENGH.'VZI was reached after 14 
miles at 22.45 hrs. and Major Stirling continued in the 
direction of Regixia with his party. 

"23.5.42. Major Stirling returned to the R.V. at 06.00 
hrs. and stated that he wished to move off that evening. 
The party moved oliht 14.30 hrs. and drove all night." 

And so to Siwa. 

Now to fill in the gaps* 

ThSre were six in Stirling’s party: himself, Maclean, Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and three others inclftdiftg Seekings and 
Cooper who had a part in all Stirling’s wildest exploits. 

Just before midnight they left the rende2vous and drove 
northwards to the road which leads down to Regima from El 
Abiar, and here the trouble began. Stirling’s car was a Ford, 
a staff car of the type which he always used i» the pre-jeep 
days, with the body cut down to the level of the doors and 

The Indian Long Range Squadron, consisting of Squadron H.Q. and four patrols and 
‘Commanded by Major S. V. l^^CoviAiad been formed in S^^ia in the wii^^er of i94Z>2. The 
squadron operated under command of L.K.D.Ci. from Siwa m the summer of 1942 aqd fraoi 
Kufra uqd Hon in the following autumn and winter. 
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boktng in the distance or the dark rather like a Goman 
Volkswagen. Coming across country from Siwa the track rods 
had been bent on some bump and as a result the front wheels 
were not truly parallel. In the desert this did not matter 
much but once on the smwth tarmac the tyres, askew, pro- 
duced a high-pitched scream. There was no time^to do any- 
thing about if so, screaming, they dro^fc on towards Benghazi. 

Near Benfoa was the foad-block, a fairly old friend by this 
time. ‘Stirling slowed at the bar as the sentry came forward 
into the glare of the headlights ^d inside the car, below the 
level of the body, tjie safety catches on five Tommy-guns 
slid back. Not to be u^d here, of course, but just in case . . . 
if the sentry did something tiresome. 

However, the sentry was a good Italian, and when Maclean, 
the linguist of the party, answered “ Staff officers ’’ to his 
challenge helaised the bar and let them through. 

With the tjTes still squeaking Stirling drove on. By making 
a circle round Benghazi and coming in along the Tocra road 
from the north he could avoid much of the town and arrived 
inore easily at the harbour for he was after ships this time, 
not aircraft, his usual game. 

On the causeway outside, the Derna Gate a car met them 
and passed by, then stopped, turned hurriedjy and came back. 
This looked bad ; the sentry at Benina must have suspected 
something after all and done some rapid telephoning. So 
squeaking louder than ever and with the car behind seemingly 
in pursuit Stirling drove headlong into the town. Gaining a 
little on the pursuers, he turned quickly into a side alley and 
stopped ; the car behind dashed past and on down the main 
road. ^ 

In the alleywy the car’s crew waited anxiously but all was 
quiet ; it seemed as if they had dodged their pursuerf suc- 
cessfully. Then oU over the city the air raid sirens started to 
wail. There was no sound of aircraft and no bombs, falling ; 
moreover it had been arranged with Middle East that i^nghazi 
should not be raided that night, and they assumed that this 
must indicate some special form of alarm against British 
ground forces^ If this were so all the roads would be held 
and the best thing to do seemed to be^,to put a. time bomb 
in the car and try to get a^y on footV They 90uld hardly 
hope, if the hunt was up, in the samg sc^ueaking car to drive, 
out <oi the lown and through the road-blocks. So they 
started to walk out, creeping along tlvj dark and narrow streets, 
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Before long an Italian policeman appeared who .gavea 
Maclean his opinion that the air raid was a false alarm and 
said that he, at any rate, was going home to bed. By now 
the sirens had stopped and all was quiet: it seemed that they 
might make an attempt on* the harbour after all. In a few 
moments they were back at the atJandoned Ford again, won- 
dering if the half-hour tSme-pehcil would last out another five 
minutes, for these fuses tend to be temperamental and dis- 
regard the smaller divisions of time. Someone groped^n the 
back of the car, pulled out the pencil and detonator and threw 
them round the comer. The town was still quiet so they 
started to get on with the job. * 

Stirling had brought with him from Cairo iwo collapsible 
rubber boats and a supply of heavy explosive charges for use 
against enemy shipping in the harbour. He hoped to get 
down to the water's edge, inflate the boats and paddle out 
to the ships. A steamer or two sunk alongside the moles, or 
better still in the fairway, .would cause the enemy a lot of 
trouble. 

Stirling, Maclean and Cooper started off for the waterside 
carrying a boat and the charges. A barbed wire fence sur- 
rounded the harbour but they foynd a convenient hole and 
scrambled through. Inside a sentry challenged. “ Militari," 
Maclean answerea, and asked him the way to the hotel, for 
the “ luggage ” they were carrying needed some explanation. 
The sentry knew of no hotel ; the British bombing had wrecked 
those which existed formerly so Maclean thanked him and 
passed on. 1 * 

Down at the water’s edge they began to pump up the boat 
but that night they seemed to be dogged by squeaks and the 
pump screeched with each stroke. From a*^hip*moored not 
far Qjit a sentry challenged. “ Afilitari,” shouted Maclean, 
and continued pumping. Again the guar(V>n the ship chal- 
lenged. By this time Maclean was beginning to get rather 
tired of Italian sentries. " Will you stop challenging me ?" 
he called. “ I’ve already told you twice who I am," and went 
on with the pump. 

But the rubber boat refused to be inflated. , On the long 
journey acrpss the desert from Siwa it had been rubbed against 
the car and punctured so Macleai^went back to the car for the 
.other boat. With yiis^e started back to the^ harbour but 
to save time and a scramble through tlie wire entered at the 
main gate. Here were fiv« or six sentries who gave no trouble, 
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^ut down by the waterside there appeared another who was 
more inquisitive and would not leave them in peace. 

By now Maclean’s patience with Italian sentries was 
exhausted. He returned to the main gate and demanded to 
see the N.C.O. in cha?;ge of the,guard. From a diml)'-lit 
shack came a sleepy Italian corporal pulling on his trousers. 
Maclean turned on hirq sharpl)*. 

" This,” ke said, " i^ simply disgraceful. Half a dozen 
times you have let us through this gate, carrying all this stuff. 
It might be bombs. How do you know we are not Bri!ish ? 
You should have asked for our identity papers.” 

The corporal Was a«.\ious and apologetic. He would 
certainly repriipand the sentries who were no doubt reluctant 
to bother such important officers as Maclean and his party. 

“ Well,” answered Maclean, “ don’t let this sort of thing 
occur again. We arc now going to collect our kit from inside 
the wire and leave.” And did so. 

Back at the car where the driver was hartiinering at the bent 
track rods it was beginning to get fight and it was evident that 
V'sre was no time to get clear of the town before dawn. So a 
hiding place for the day had to be found. First they found a 
garage which looked suitable but the door was too narrow to 
get the car inside. Ncarby' was a second garage large enougli, 
and by good luck it had above it a fiat which seemed to be 
deserted. Creeping up the stairs they found it empty and 
here spent the (lay, lying for the most of the time on the floor 
to keep below the level of the blown-in windows. On the 
opposite side of the road there was much coming and going at a 
German headquarter office of some sort, and at the back 
the flat shared a courtyard with an Arab family who 
could be heart ^aycing on the other side of the partition wall. 

Till evening they were 'undisturbed. Then at dusk were 
heard footsteps on the stairs, slow and unsteady. They 
neared the top an^' the party gathered themselves for a fight. 
Churchill, with a week’s beard and a week since his last wash, 
looked out — into the face of a drunken Italian sailor, intent 
on loot or rape. In a moment the man was at the foot of the 
steps, running for his life. 

After dark Stirling decided to make another attempt on the 
shipping in the harbour but a blazing oil tanker lit tip the fore- 
shore like day, though none "of the sentries of whom Maclean 
enquired seemed to know how it haS bwen set afire. Then 
there was nothing to do but leave Benghazi, so they droye out 
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by the Berka road, through the road-block at Benina an(^ 
back to Gurdon waiting on the escarpment. 

I write this in Tripoli on May 21st, 1943, with a wish that, 

I am afraid, is never likely to be realised. It is that one day 
Mussolini may have this chapter read io him and learn that a 
year ago to-night the son of Engljfnd’s Prime Minister spent 
thirty houm in his Cyranaican* capital, 

Th§ orders which L.R.D.G. had received from feightlrArmy 
at that time were rather contradictory. For we were told 
to keep the road watches goin|; at the Marble Arch and on the 
Msus-Mechili track and on the North «,nd Sfluth Roads in the 
Gebel, and at the same time “ interrupt enem^supplies along 
the Tripoli-Benghazi road.” 

Now a road watch needs peace and quiet. You cannothave 
a patrol sitting day in, day out, counting traffic if it is going to 
be disturbed by searching aircraft or ground patrols sent 
out as the result df a " beat-up ” on road transport a few 
miles away. And althouglf the Tripoli-Benghazi road looks 
long enough on the map there are only a limited number e^*. 
areas at which approach — and get-away — from the south is 
suitable. When their M.T. is shot up at Kilo X to-night, 
the enemy’s immediate reaction is to send out ground forces and 
aircraft to comb the country round Kilo X. So we needed 
some means of attacking traffic without the enemy knowing 
where the attack had taken place. The problem reduced 
itself, in fact, to planting unseen bombs in trucks at X which 
would go off fifty miles away at Y or Z. 

The Siw'a Brains Trust — every one in Siwa — was turned on 
to the problem. There were various schools of thought. 
The Easonsmith school, for instance, wou^d hjiv^ a*man sitting 
on one side of the road holding a cofd the far end of which was 
tied t8 the top of a telegraph post on the o^her. In the middle 
of the cord, over the road, would be an e.xplosive charge with 
magnets attached. As the car passed the man would lower 
the cord and an ingenious quick-release device would drop 
the charge on to the top of the cab. Here it would stick and 
go off with a time fuse some miles later, blow the top off the 
driver’s head and send the lorry into the ditch. ’ 

Then thefe was th# cow-catcher school whereby the truck 
itself picked*up from a hole in the road a bomb, with hooks 
attached, which havifig fangled itself up in the axles or radius 
rods exploded later and blew the bottom out of the^ truck. 
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i‘ In the end the Timpson plan seemed to have the best chance 
of success. By this the enemy lorry was slowed up at a bo^ 
road-block while a man, leaping from behind in the roadside 
ditch, ran after it and lobbed a bomb into the back. Even 
here there were many difficulties as there might be passengers 
in the back of the truck "or the tarpaulin cov'er might be 
fastened dowiJ. ' • 

Gi patrof. spent some nights on the road leading into 
Siwa, fhrowing bags of sand into passing vehicles, and. after 
much practice the scheme seemed worth a trial. 

A special type of bomb was needed, one which would both 
damage the lorry and if jJossible kill the driver and at the same 
time set it afire. After many experiments, in which all the 
derelict vehicles in and around Siwa were destroyed, an ap- 
proved bomb was produced. This was packed in an Italian 
haversack of which a supply had been procured from Salvage. 
The idea was that if the haversack were noticed in the truck 
Antonio would merely think that Qiuseppe'had left his shaving 
kit behind. 

■^"So on May 8th, Timpson left with four 44-gallon dnuns to 
make a road block, two poles to place across the drums, a 
couple of red hurricane lamps and two notices in German which 
read " Achtung, Strassenbau,” the German equivalent for 
“ Road Up.” A night watchman with a brazier of coke was 
ruled out as being incompatible with a Libyan summer. 

Going north of Jalo and across the Marada-'Agheila road, 
Timpson was fifty miles west of the Marble Arch on May 14th, 
far enough'away, we hoped, from the patrol at the road watch. 

A large heap of road metal seemed to be an obvious excuse 
for a road-block and here the empty drums were placed, the 
notices set upland the metal shovelled across the road to 
narrow down the gap. ‘ ' ^ 

But things didyuctf turn out according to plan. The first 
cars to arrive, apparently suspicious, hurried past the drums. 
So the gap was made narrower but still they had no luck. 
With only one car approaching the bomb thrower would crouch 
behind the barrel, but when there were two the lights of the 
second showed^him up as he dodged the first . So the throwers re- 
tired to the ditch but then found it difficult to catch up the truck. 

By 2 a.m. Timpson realised that this ^lan would not work. 
So he decided to try a new oi?e of chasjpg the enemy vehicles in 
his own truck with Fraser sitting on the bonnet, bomb in 
band, ready, to throw it into the ovettaken lorry. 
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The first chase ended at his own road block where he foun^ 
two gesticulating Italians with a broken down lorry and 
another on tow. To take the Italians prisoner or destroy the 
lorry would give the game away so Timpson assumed the 
character of a German officer, explained that he was in a 
great hurry, and promised to send’out help from Sirte, driving 
off amongxries of " Giii^ie, Ramarade.” 

He had no more luck that night land a bursff tyre on the 
maiaroad at dawn put an end to operations. * 

So Timpson abandoned bomb throwing and retired sixty 
miles south into the hills to* consider matters. On the way 
he had a fight with some ground trobps in ‘which Guardsman 
Matthews was killed. • 

A few days later he attacked a Road House^ near Sultan. 

'' At 7 p.m. we set off for the goad. The going was bad, 
partictilarly the last four miles, and we did not reach it till 
10 . 00. We swarined up^ telegraph pole and cut the wires, 
and laid some mines in the road. Driving on with the 
headlights on we came to the Road House and passing 
slowly opened up on men and vehicles. The blaze of fire 
was tremendous, the first three trucks firing with one Breda 
12.7 (tracer, incendiary, A.P. and H.E.), 2 Vickers .303, 
3 Vickers “ K,** i twin Browning, i single Browning and a 
Lewis. In fact there was too much fire for the rear trucks 
were blinded by the light of those ahead and the multi- 
coloured ricochet of the tracer. Six large trucks were 
parked by the roadside and into these we poured athmunition. 
We halted after half a mile and cut the telephone wires 
again. As we drove back to the rendezvous we heard a 
tremendous explosion, evidently a vehioie'gol&ig over the 
mipes.” 

The delayed-bomb plan seemed to be a failure so we re- 
verted to the old, straightforward " beat-up ” and Wilder 
took both T patrols to attack the Agedabia-Benghazi road. 
This was an old hunting ground where the patrols had shot 
up traffic during the autumn offensive, difficult country to 
operate in ])ecause the plain across which the road runs is as 
flat as a pan-cake and the nearest cover is in the low escarp- 
ment twenty miles ^0 yie east. 

>ThMe Road Homes (Cue CenUeri) are placed every ao km. or to akias tif ooaat 
road. aerve u a hutiog place Aar ooovoya ^aae iw toad-gaaga 
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At dusk Wilder left the shelter of the scarp and, crawling 
slowly across the flat ploughland, was on the road by mid- 
night. Near Magrun, at a road block, the sentry shouted 
to him to stop but Wilder, preferring to fight on ground of his 
own choosing, drove through the? zigzag while the guard did 
nothing to stop him. A few miles farther ^ south he 
saw he was being followed by encnfy trucks. Drawing off 
the road, with lights otit, he waited till two cars carrying 
troops drew level. For months past, from abandoned British 
vehicles, crashed aircraft and ch;cwhcre, the patrols had been 
collecting extra wfapons^ V'ickers K’s and Brownings, and their 
fire power was immense, ideal for an occasion like this. A 
long burst from all the guns killed or wounded twenty of 
the enemy and set the vehicles ablaze. A short way down the 
road was a car park from which the drivers had fled in terror, 
and here, with bombs ar.d incendiaries, all the trucks were 
destroyed. ^ 

For two days Wilder lay up in rover in the escarpment and 
on the second evening, on the way back to the road, encounter- 
ed an armed patrol which was probablj’ searching for him. In 
the fight which followx'd the New Zealanders killed two Ita- 
lians and brought the remaining five back as prisoners to Siwa. 

In relation to the efforts which L.R.D.G. c.\pcnded in men, 
vehicles, petrol, ammunition and food, the direct losses in- 
flicted on the enemy in these raids may seem small. But 
we knew from prisoners and from captured documents that in 
addition \o the casualties — and these were at least five to one 
in our favour — the nuisance value was very great. The scale 
of the attacks, here to-day and fifty miles away to-morrow, 
made mostly iit night when accurate observation was imjws- 
sible, was greatly e.xaggerated, especially by the fcariul 
Italians. At times all tratlic after dark was stopjK'd. Trans- 
port drivers, many of them from semi-civilian contractors, 
were terrified, not knowing when their turn would come. 
Troops, armoured cars and aircraft had to be diverted from 
their proper use to convoy protection work. Thus the enemy, 
in an Intelligence summary of AprH, 1942, wrote : 

" The L.R.D.G. plays an extremely iin[K)rtart part in the 
enemy sabotage organisation. The selection and training 
of the men, the strength, speed and camouflage of the 
vehicles for the country in which they have to operate have 
enabled the Group to carry out "ery effective work, partic- 
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ularly in the destruction of Axis aircraft on the landii^ 
grounds at Agedabia and Tamet." 

Early in June, Gurdon took Stirling and Ma3mc to Benghazi 
again. On the way up the parashojs' bne car had been blown 
up on a thermos bomb on the ^ariq el ’Abd and so from the 
usual rendezvous on tflfe top of the dfecarpme^t^ they went 
forward to Benghazi in a borrowed G'patrol truck. , 
0 n 4 he night of the 12th Stirling got into the hangars at 
Benina airfield. It was dark and the guards were unsus- 
jiccting and the small party crept froiy hangar to hangar with 
their load of bombs. By the time they had finished they had 
placed time bombs on five machines and on fourteen crates 
containing aircraft engines. The three hangars were burnt 
out when the bombs went off later. 

In the last hangar which they dcak with a crack of light was 
showing from undeg a door in the side wall. (Quietly they 
crept up to it and Stirling, with a Mills grenade in one hand, 
gently opened the door. It was the guard room, a small pla^j; 
with bunks in tiers round the walls and the men off duty* 
asleep in them. At a table in the middle of the room sat an 
officer, reading. As the door opened lie glanced up from his 
book, expecting oijic of his men with a rejwt. Stirling lobbed 
the grenade gently across the floor and slammed the door 
shut. Coojier was behind him, looking over his shoulder : 
afterwards he told me that it was a long time before he began 
to forget the expression on the Gennan officer’s fac<^ 

While Stirling was at»Benina Mayne had gone to the airfield 
at Berka. But here all went wrong. At Middle East some- 
one had made a muddle, had forgotten, or not becpiold, that 
the parashots would be at Berka th^t nigllt, #nd had laid on a 
raid the K.A.T. So when Mayne got to the edge of the 
landing ground he found that the bombiag and parachute 
flares made his task impossible. In the end lie destroyed one 
aircraft but his party was seen as they moved off and all the 
next day troops searched the plain east of Berka across which 
they were trying to make their way to the rendezvous with 
Gurdon above the escarpment. . 

It was a burning lift summer day and soon they were all 
suffering terribly from thirst. At^idday one man was hiding 
in the thin shade of sgmft tamarisk bushfs, halfway across the 
plain. AH around were Italians listlessly combing the seSmb, 
some dn foot, some with bkyclw. Sudflenly round the tama- 
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(risk bosh came a soldier, pushing his machine. It looked 
l&e the end of the vvar as far as the parashot was concerned, 
but the Italian had left his rifle behind and was unarmed. The 
other dared not risk the sound of a shot. For a moment they 
ga^ at each other, weighing up their chances. Then the 
Italian tried persuasion : 

" Campo, 'campo,”.he said. “ At,aa, mangeria.” 

" B-. from the parashot. 

" No, no. Campo, campo,” repeated the Italian. , 

” AU right, if you must have it,” said the parashot, and 
strangled him. 

On the 14th Stirling and Mayne rejoined Gurdon and two 
days later started for Benghazi again. This time their ob- 
jective was the harbour and they drove past Benina where the 
hangars were still smouldering. West of the aerodrome was 
the road-block but this tyne in the place of easy going Italians 
there were Germans on guard, alert after the events of two 
nights before. 

The bar was across the road and as Stirling stopped the car 
-^'ihe German N.C.O. came out into the headlights, demanding 
identity cards and passwords. But this had l^en foreseen and 
one of the parashot party, spoke German. He began to spin 
a tale to the sergeant. They were just out of the front line, had 
been driving day and night from Gazala”; surely he wasn't 
going to keep them hanging about now on the outskirts of 
Benghazi when they wanted to hurry on and get a bath and a 
drink. And more in that strain. 

The N'.C.O. began to waver and in the glare of the lights, 
as StirUng told me later, he could see the man's face struggling 
with a decision. His expression showed that he was i^ost 
sure that the' party was bogus but if he forced the issue he 
would have about five Seconds more to live. He tl^iuught 
better of it, liftetj the barrier and Stirling drove through. 

But one thing after another dela3'ed and hindered them and 
they had to turn back before reaching the port. All the latter 
part of the night they were bumping back over the plain 
towards the escarpment the top of which they reached at 
dawn. There for some trivial reason the truck halted for a 
moment, the engine running quietly.^ In the, comparative 
silence someone in the back heard the' sharp cUck of a time 
pencil goin| off, and imiliediately afterwards" another. At 
his .wild shout of wiming each man leapt from the car and 
ran for bis life. When they wetp about thirty yards away 
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the whote load of bombs went off and tiie track simply di»> 
intemted but Iqr a miracle no one was hurt. 

WhOe the parashots had been away G patrol carried 
fifty pounds of ammonal and buried it an<^ the Barce* 
Benghazi railway. They could not wa^t to watch the result 
but next day the sentry at the rendezvous reported a heaAry 
explosion an^ clouds of smoke rising from the dilution of the 
line. * 

Four days later the party was back in Siwa again. 

It was about this time at Ahnasy first showed up. 

Though the Axis could not produce a c^untei{)art to Bagnold, 
for Bagnold was unique, they had an enatz Bagnold in Alma^. 
We had realised this as soon as L.R.D.G. was forftied and kept 
an eye open for him, for there are ways and means of findi^ 
out where people are and what they are doing, even in Hun- 
gary in 1940, but in those early day^ Almasy did not seem 
likely to give us troid)le. 

A year passed without further news. Then from a sign 
here and there, from a letter foolishly preserved by a German, 
soldier, from a careless word in a prisoner of war cage and from 
those other sources of information which the Censor would 
strike out if I set them down, we tealised that Almasy was 
on the move. • 

" '1^0,'* you ask, " is this Almasy ?” 

Ladislaus Edouard de Almasy, Count (?) of Szombathely, 
Hungary. Motorist. Aviator. Traveller. Explorer (of a sort). 
Author. Linguist. Spy (?). Educated in England. Speaking 
many languages perfectly. A friend (or so we once though^ 
of the English. A friend (but for different reasons) of the 
Egyptians. • 

I had last seen Almasy in the Mess of the'Westem Arab 
Corps at El Fasher in the Sudan in March, 1935. While he 
and I sat and argued about the position df « " lost " oasis, 
Mike Mason was drawing a caricature of Almasy's sharp alert 
profile on the back of an envelope. 

He first appeared in the Libyan Desert in 1929 accompany- 
ing the Prince of Lichtenstein on a journey from East Africa 
to Egypt by car. From then until the outbreak of the Nazi 
war Almasy was often gravelling in libpK, usually at somo< 
body else’s expense. He had a reaLpassion for the desert and 
much of it he knew ext|emely well. He had been to ‘Uweinat 
with Robert Clayton and Penderel in 1932 ; to Kufra a y&r 
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later { to 'Uweinat with Frobenius, the German arclueologist, 
in the autumn of that year, and to the north-western Sudan 
with a party of Hungarians in the spring of 1935. 

He had some discoveries to his cre^t of which the most 
important was the fine group of prehistoric rock paintings 
found at 'Ain Dua in 'Uweinat in 1933. An. Italian archaeo- 
logist by name Caporiacco, and later the German Frobenius, 
tried to siigal the credit for the discovery which was justly 
due 'to Almasy, and for some months an acrimonious corres- 
pondence trailed its way through the columns of German and 
Italian scientific magazines. *I think all the governments in- 
terested in the' Libyan Desert — British, Egyptian, Italian — 
wondered if^Alraasy was a spy working for the other side. 
The Italian officials in Kufra were careless and when the French 
captured the oasis they found in the archives, foolishly un- 
bumt, enough e^denc^ to put Almasy into a concentration 
camp if not up against a wall. But even so I doubt if he was 
really an agent in the Italians’ pay and in any case they did 
not trust him for on his return to Cairo after his expedition 
’in 1933 they managed, by an ingenious trick which the Kufra 
papers describe, to steal a copy of his maps and his report. 

Matters looked worse for Almasy in 1938 when he vras 
taking von Esch for trips into the desert between Solium and 
Alexandria and paying special attention to the rain water 
cisterns which, except for the wells close to the sea, are the 
only source of water in that barren area. That von Esch was a 
German spy no one doubted, though as a nephew of General 
von ScMeicher who had been murdered by the Nazis he might 
have been expected to be no friend of their regime. 

So we were rather sore when, in the spring of 1942, we 
realised 'that Altuasy, turning on the British and Egyptians 
who had befriended hint, had thrown in his lot with the Huns. 
Though to do him justice in the years l)efore the wat he had 
never made ahy bones about his admiration for Totalita- 
rianism. 

In the winter and spring of that year we had little to go on. 
It was known that Almasy was in Libya, attached to the 
Afrika Korps, but not exactly what he was doing. 

Then early one morning in June the Arab watchman on the 
landing ground at Kharga saw a car approachidg as he stirred 
himself from sleep. Th< car stopped and aA officer leaned 
out, speaking to him Arabic : he Wanted to kpow just where 
«-he road, to Asyut left the oasis.^ The Arab showed .him and 
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the car drove ofi. It was a British type of car and no doubt, 
thought the watchman, the officer was British. These mad 
foreigners were always roaming about the desert and a few 
of them spoke Arabic. He turned his thoughts to breakfast. 

The next morning at about the same time the same car pass- 
ed him returning from As)mt and drove off westwards into 
the desert. Well," tl^ught the watchman, ".that's a bit 
odd. I may as well tell the Mudir.”, ^0 he tolithe Mudir 
who forwarded a report through the " usual channels " which 
finally teached someone in Cairo who wondered if there really 
had b^n a British car in Kharga at that time on that day and 
took the trouble to find out. 

Then more things began to happen and two and two looked 
like adding up to four. First, there were indications, through 
what were known as " reliable sources," that Almasy might 
be getting more active. Second a S.D.F. officer on his way 
from Wadi Haifa to Kufra passed* three cars near Wadi 
Sura on the west sideaof the Gilf. They waved and he waved 
back but later, when he mdhtioned the meeting in Kufra, 
there was some doubt as to who they had been, for no othep 
S.D.F. party was known to be out at that place and time. 
Thirdly, there was the dog. It was a tiresome dog and it 
barked at night so that the neightt)urs in the Cairo suburb 
complained, first t(»the owTiers and then to the police. The 
police investigated the complaint and were not quite satisfied 
about the identity of the owners. They made further in- 
quiries and to cut a long story short Herren Reichert and 
VoUhardt, German spies, found themselves in a prison camp. 
There they talked, quite*a lot. 

But we heard of all this too long after the event. Some 
clever fellow in Cairo thought he knew m^re^bouXatching 
Almasy than L.R.D.G., the only people who had both the 
Mganisation to do the job .and the personal knowledge of 
Almasy and what he was likely to do and whSre he was hkely 
to go. 

Gradually the story came out. The " Sonderkommando 
Almasy " was based on Jalo in the spring of 1942, organised in 
rix small patrols rather on the lines of L.R.D.G. In June 
Almasy with two or three cars had sneaked downcast Kufra, 
though the Qilf and across the desert to Kharga and on to 
Asyut where Jie dropped Reicheirt and VoUhardt. While 
they went on to Cairo ^toasy returned safely to Jalo. Though 
Reichert and VoUhardt achieved nothing it was a good effort. 
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a gochmile nm throogh enemy country and wcnrthy d Aknasy^ 
d^ert cndt. 

The only place where can can get through the GUf north of 
Wadi Firaq is at the Gap (El Aqaba) where a winding sandy 
wadi, in places only tqn yards wide, leads up from the western 
plain to the top of the plateau. Cla3rton had first noticed the 
place in zqy, W Almasy and Pend^el, a year l^er, had been 
the first to go through. It was both common sense and in 
keeping wi£h Almasy's character, proud of his own discoveries, 
to use this route, and as soon as the news reached us*we smt 
ontaparty firom Kufra to mine the narrow passage and later pot 
a watching posbthere.. But it was too late ; the fresh car tra^ 
show»i that he had passed through to the east and returned. 

That, I think, was the end of him. Perhaps he kept a road 
watdx on the Matruh- Alexandria road, but I doubt it. There 
were never any reports of raids against our lines of communi* 
cations or airfields which sounded as if they were the work of 
the Axis' L.R.D.G. When Jalo was taken there were no signs 
of Almasy there. There were ntore in Hon when we got there ; 
indications of a " Sonderkommando Dora ” which appeared to 
be a similar organisation, a few German sun compasses and 
other special kit, but it seems that he achieved little though 
he had good opportunities. 

In October, 1941, Ballantyne with Ti petrol was doing a job 
near Benghazi, looking for places at which the escarpment 
south of Regima could be crossed. On the way back he picked 
up a party of Germans who were out in a couple of trucks 
collecting spare parts from derelict British vehicles. As they 
were only fifty miles from Benghazi dnd the front line was then 
at Solium the Huns were extremely surprised when the New 
ZealanCsrs rotpid^d them up. 

On the journey bach to Siwa the German ofEicer became 
talkative and by that time he had seen a good deal ofithe way 
L.R.D.G. worktd.* “ You know,” he said to Ballantyne, " we 
Germans couldn’t do this sort of thing— out five hundred miles 
from our base for days or weeks on end. We like to go about in 
a crowd. 

He may or may not have been right : anyhow Almasy failed 

Six SDtonths after writing this read in Alan Moorehead’s book. Th$ End in A fries 
** It appeared to me as I travelled among the prisonerii; especially toe Germans, that they 
lacked the poxet of individual thought and action. They bad bm trained as a team, for 
yean the best fighting team in the world. They bad never been tnined to fight in smal 
grpups or by themsdves. . * . And so they leaned^heayfiy on the machine and tnistad it 
llBay never tried out the odd exciting things we did—things like the Long Range Dme 
Groop. . . , They liked to do things en masse.** 



CHAPTER E^E*VEN 
siwA— • alameIn—faitum 

On Majr 27th, 1942, Rommel attacked the Gazala line/fore* 
stalling by a few days an advice by the Eighth Army and 
in the month which followed came some of tl\^ bitterest fight- 
ing of the Libyan war—" Knightsbri^e/' " The Cauldron/’ 
Acroma, Bir Hakim. Three days after it started tilings seemed 
so much in'our favour that we never dreamed that in a month 
we should be leaving Siwa, where part or all of L.R.D.G. had 
been based since the spring of 1941, • and which we had left 
with such high hopes in January en route for Jalo. 

But the fall of Tobruk aad the withdrawal from Solium 
left us no choice. The Matruh road was cut on June 27tl^ 
and if we did not hurry we would barely get away through 
Qara. 

Having to leave Siwa was a serious blow, for it was an ideal 
base. Covered byjthe forces at Jaghbub, with good water, 
good quarters, a good road to the coast, too far for enemy 
raiders to worry us, it had all the advantages. However, we 
still had Kufra and it was clear that in future all the forward 
raiding would have to be done from there. , 

The move itself was a pretty problem. When a normal unit 
of the size of the L.R.D.G. has to move the C.O. can probably 
give verbal orders to his officers, or at least writteiypies, for 
they should all be within a few mj)es af the mo^ Pren- 
dergast's problem was to fit in the following moves : 

S2 at the Marble Arch road watch to go to Kufra, for 
by the time they had handed over to the relieving 
patrol Siwa would be in enemy hands. 

Yi en route to the Marble Arch road watch. 

Ri to leave Siwa to take over from Yi. 

T2 and R2, to go straight to Kufra across the Sand Sea, 
not an ideal June joun^ey. 

“ A " Sqn. £[.Q. to going via Cairo for supplies. 

All the rest*of the patrols and Group ll.Q. to ’Alamein ^ 

• Qara. 
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We left little or nothing of use to the Axis in Siwa and the 
Rear Party got away on June 28th preceded by a few hours by 
an aircraft carrying a man whose appendix Dick Lawson had 
cut out the night before. 

At Gerawla on the cbast road we met and joined that amaz* 
ing stream of traffic, the retreat to 'Alamein. For two days 
we drove in*the stream and then fife miles eas^of 'Alamein 
pulled out^ it into th€ sand dunes, to wait and hope that we 
need ‘go no farther east. » 

We camped among the scrub and low dunes of silver sand. 
On one side lay Jhe sea and half a mile away on the other the 
nMun road, running alofng a ridge of low hills. For four or five 
days we stayed there and whenever you looked out to the 
south, day or night, morning or evening, you saw the same 
sight — a long line of transport, head to tail, orderly, moving 
slowly back to Alexandria. How many trucks passed in those 
days I have no idea, perhaps fifty thou^nd, perhaps a hund- 
red thousand ; a whole army was on the move. And then you 
realised what the Eighth Army owed to the Desert Air Force 
Jor scarcely one Axis aircraft came over to strafe this perfect 
target. What havoc they could have caused, for example, 
on the causeway below 'Amiriya as I saw it one morning, with 
a tank transporter on its side across the ^embankment and a 
double Une of traffic waiting an hour till the block was cleared. 

The Official History, when it is published, will no doubt 
estimate how critical was the position in Egypt at that time. 
The Palestine-bound trains were crammed ; the Sudan Agency 
besieged'for visas ; at G.H.Q. the air was filled with the smoke 
of burning documents — Ash Wednesday they called it ; the 
Egyptisyij, with Nahas Pasha and all his family dining un- 
alarmed at the? Contineijtal remained remarkably calm. At 
Army H.Q., which I visited frequently during that tijne, the 
" Ops ” people showed an unshaken confidence ; one day they 
were preparing to move to Daba the following morning from 
their position south of 'Amiriya on the Cairo road. 

From 'Alamein we moved on to the seashore outside Alex- 
andria, waited there for a week hoping that we need go back no 
farther and .then moved to the Faiyum. Here on a bare ridge 
near Kom Aushim, where the Mena ro^ enters the cultivation, 
we spent the rest of the suijimer of 1942. 

It was hqt and the sand blew and we^had littfe cover, but on 
the whole it was a suitable spot. To nave gone to Cairo or to 
Mena would have been a great mif take. There were thousands 
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of other troops, black-outs, inspections Area staffs and end- 
less nuisances. And strategically the Faiyum was a convenient 
place, for now having lost the good base at Siwa we had to 
find another back door to the country behind the Axis lines. 

The 'Alamein line, from the cliffs of the Qattara Depression 
to the sea, was soon closed. “ A ’* Squadron at Kufra could 
still get up t« the Gebel Akhdar from there, bub the patrols 
coming from the east would have to go through the Depres- 
sion or^when that route was denied to us, past Bahariya to 
'Ain Dalla and across the Sand Sea. But the enemy were 
strangely slow to block the phsses on the west side of the 
Qattara Depression. The Italians wene in Siwa a few days 
after we left but there they remained, apparently^ot daring to 
move out to the east. And from the beginning of July till 
the middle of August the patrols were passing through the 
Depression on their way from the Faiyum to the Gebel or to 
targets between ’Alamein and Sidi Barrani. 

The battle line at 'Alamein Jiad hardly been stabilised when 
on July 1st Hunter and Timpson were off to No Man's Land. 
Hunter somehow got through the southern end of the 'Alameiif 
positions but Timpson had no luck. Wire, minefields, and 
being soundly sheUcd by our own troops forced him to take 
the long route round through the Depression. 

It is strange that the true character of this great hole in 
Egypt, which so conveniently guarded our southern flank at 
'Alamein was unknown till the last war. When the Light Car 
Patrols were operating in the Western Desert Dr. Ball, then 
Director of Desert Surveys in Cairo, used to lend thfe officers 
aneroid barometers and get them to record the height readings 
along their route. One day a man brought into the Survey 
Office the sketch map of his last patrol, w\Jh the^aneroid 
readings he had taken. When Ball worked them out 
they showed figures a hundred feet or mqfe below sea level 
and Ball thought that the man had mis-reafl the instrument 
or that it had been out of order. But he remembered 
the incident and after the war sent one of his surveyors 
(G. F. Walpole) to make a more accurate survey. When his 
work was finished there was added to the map of Egypt this 
huge basin, 150 miles long and half as broad and at its deepest 
point 450 feet below the Mediterranean. 

There is, on^aper, a fascinating project of Ball’s for opening 
a canal from* the sea*to*the Depression and dropping pie 
Mediterranean over the looo-foot cliffs to produce an immense 
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supply of hydro-electric power. Evaporation in the Depression 
would be so great that the sea could oe poured in for hundre^ 
of years before it filled up. At the moment an unindustrial 
Egypt has no need for so much electric power but the plan may 
be put into force some' day. 

There can be few more horrible places in the world than this 
at midday, id July. To the north tf/e unscaleabfe cliffs shim- 
mer p the <ieat haze i to the south are the tongues of sand 
dunes, the outliers of the Sand Sea. In the basin the 4 ieat is 
stifling, no hill gives shade, no tree breaks the mono- 
tony of the salt, marshes. Drive your truck two yards from 
the beaten track and ft will be sunk to its axles in the quick- 
sands. And.rin July, 1942, there might well be a couple of 
Stukas in the distance, slowly circling the tracks of the last 
patrol which had gone through. Then it was best to cross at 
night if you could see the way, or at midday when the heat 
haze would reduce the visibility to nothjng. 

The old caravan masters had found a way across, a narrow 
f trip of harder ground with a rivulet of salt cutting across it ; El 
Qaneitra they called it — the Little Bridge. But there was a limit 
to the amount of traffic it would stand and that limit had been 
passed. At the end of June, when we evacuated Siwa, Holliman 
had stayed behind to bring away the gaijison of Jaghbub, a 
mixed party of Free French, Indians and British. By the time 
he got to Qara the enemy were pushing fast along the coast and 
he had to take the Qaneitra route or stay behind. There were 
250 vehicles in that party and how they got across the 
Depression is a mystery. A good many did not and their 
carcasses still line the route. But Holliman got the garrison to 
Cairo iiv,lhe end. He had signalled " Qaneitra completely 
wrecked for furAef traffic” which did not look hopeful for our 
new operations. 

However, we .used alternative routes, along the telegraph 
line to Qattara Spring and then following the cliffs to the pass 
at Qara or a bypass round the Qaneitra to the south. And 
after some weeks at Qaneitra dried up enough for light cars to 
get across it. 

When the-Eighth Army went back to ’Alamein it was ex- 
pected and hoped that in a very short time we should again be 
advancing westwards. Itjooked as if the enepy had over- 
reached himself on his rapid push.intp Egypt and that we 
m^t catch him on the rebound. 

The share of the perashots and(L.R.D.G. in this anticipated 
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advance was to do everything possible to upset the enemy’s 
communications behind the ’Alamein line and to destn^ 
aircraft on his forward landing grounds. So from the 
beginning of July till mid-Au^st patrols were going out across 
the Qattara Depression to Stirling's base at Bir el Quseir and 
from there northwards to " pinjack ” the enemy anywhere^ 
between Sidi Barran* and •'Alamein. The tparashots had' 
changed their organisation a lot since we had Ijist done a job 
witlithem ; they had got their own transport and were working 
out very effective new tactics for the use of heavily armed Jeeps. 
But they still relied on L.R.l).G. to some extent for signals and 
navigation and also occasionally fop supplies. 

While Timpson was blowing up the water^pipeline west of 
Matruh, Hunter had gone to the landing grounds round Fuka 
with a party of French parashots, for StirUng had a Free French, 
section in his force. They had twp targets, L.G.'s i6 and 68. 
Hunter dropped the French on the edge of No. i6 waiting in 
support while the 5 fdid their attack. In an hour they retimied 
successful. Meanwhile the Italian guards on the other landing 
ground, either because they thought they were being attadced 
or to keep up their courage, were letting off all their guns and 
the night was lit up with Breda and M.G. fire. 

Not proposing to run slap intoi*this shooting, Hunter skirted 
round the landing ground and in the dispersal area found three 
or four aircraft which he destroyed. A few }'ards farther on he 
had trouble. In the darkness the cars were following each 
other closely to keep in touch when suddenly the first fell 
headlong into a deep and unseen hole and the second, close 
behind, crashed into it and wrecked the engine. The next ten 
minutes were hectic ; in the hole, cursing and sweating, Y 
patrol were trying to get the front, undamaged trtck out ; all 
around the Italians were firing fuAously and ineffectively. In 
the end it was done and Hunter got awjy with the loss of one 
truck only but two days later he was &ught near Qattara 
Spring by three Messerschmidts and another car was set on fire 
and burnt out. Tyres of some of the other cars had been 
punctured in the attack and Miller Kerr and two other men, 
with the ammunition going off inside the blazing truck, jacked 
up the wl\,eels and took three spares from it. 

A week later Wif&er and Gurdon reached Bir el Quseir with 
their patrSls. On the 8th July Gurdon was on the coast road 
near FukESdestroyfiig j^ked transport, fuel tahkers an^ tents. 
Three days later, going up for a second attack, be was caught 
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late in the evening by three Macchis and severely shot up. 
Gttrdon, mortally wounded but conscious and giving orders till 
the end, died before he could be taken back to the parashots’ 
doctor fifty miles away ; Murray his driver, badly hit in arm 
and l^s, reached Cairo after a five-day journey through the 
Qattara Depression and recovered from his wounds. 

Stirling, witl^his new Jeeps, had evqjved a fresh technique 
for destroying aircraft, paving got on to the landing ground 
to be attacked! the Jeeps formed up in a hollow three-sided 
square. In each car was a crew of three, one driver and’two 
gunners firing twin-mounted Vickers guns outwards from the 
square. In this phalanx .Stirling, leading, would drive slowly 
round the airfield pouring out a volume of tracer, explosive and 
incendiary which*would destroy or damage any aircraft with- 
in range and send the guards hurrying into their slit trenches. 

After a night or two of practising this formation Wilder and 
the parashots went up to raid the landing grounds near 
Ma’aten Bagush. By dawn they had destroyed fifteen aircraft 
and Wilder had captured four surprised and sleepy Germans 
whmn he had almost run over by the side of the track. 

** The next morning the Germans reacted, sending out aircraft 
which soon found the patrol and were followed by a strong 
ground force. In the confused fighting which followed, 
Sanders, the T patrol gunner, knocked cRit four enemy 
trucks. The enemy’s attack appeared to be directed by a 
Fiesler Storch which kept circling slowly round the battlefield 
and occasionally landing to confer with its ground troops. In 
the end it did this once too often when two New Zealanders 
appeared over a ridge with Tommy guns, held up the crew, and 
burnt the plane. 

All these •aperations needed supplies and in the middle of 
July Stirling signalled us for 1500 gallons of petrol, 5000 
rounds of ammunition and 300 Mills bombs, oil, rations, etc. To 
get this load from thC ?aiyum and across the Depression would 
have been a big enough job in peace time ; this was war and 
the enemy were waking up. By this time they must have 
realised where these attacks were coming from, and though 
oddly enough they had not closed the Qattara passes their 
aircraft were over the Depression every day and patrolling the 
road which runs north-east from Qara. 

But the Heavy Section rose to the occasion and Arnold, with 
Si patrol as escort, set off with four threc-tonnerf carrying 
Stirling’s needs. Lazarus worked out a new route across .the 
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Depression south of the Qaneitra Crossing, delivered the load 
to Stirling and was back in the Faiynm a week after he hdtl 
left. 

By the end of July it was clear that the closing of the passes 
was imminent. Enemy armoured oar patrols were moving 
down south from the coast and Ll(^d Owen, returning from the 
Tobruk afea, learned rfrom the Arat>s in Qaja that enemy* 
aircraft had bombed the village shoiily before lys arrival. 

M^nwhile, far off in the Gebel Akhdar, some of the 
behind-the-line Intelligence men were running short of supplies 
so on August 8th Hunter set bfi for their old hiding place on the 
escarpment above Benghazi. Fronuthe F^yum to Benghazi 
is 700 miles, and from Benghazi Hunter might have to go back 
to Kufra. This was too far even for an L.R.D.G. patrol, 
so Sweeting, who had taken over Gz after Gordon had, 
been killed, went with Hunter carjying extra petrol. I took 
three cars as far as Qara with a load of supplies for the natives 
there. They wer^ cut off^from both Siwa and the coast and 
were beginning to run short of food. Also I wanted to make a 
plan with Sheikh Hamza, an old friend of L.R.D.G,, to le^ us 
know if the passes had been closed by the enemy. We arranged 
to send over an aircraft periodically and as long as they were 
open Sheikh Hamza would spredB out on the flat roof of his 
house a large wMlte sheet with a black triangle on it. When the 
passes were held he would show nothing. 

We left the Faiyum early one morning and as we halted for 
a moment before turning off the Cairo road on to the desert 
Lloyd Owen with Yi.came over the hill. We waited to get 
his news and while we stood there talking Arnold with the 
Heavy Section caught us up, and it struck me how this chance 
meeting by the roadside was typical of, the longwungeness of 
L.R.D.G. Lloyd Owen had left Kufra ten aays before, gone up 
to the coast road between Tobruk and SoJJum in an unsuccessful 
attempt to find in that bare waste endUgh cover to hide 
him while he did a road watch, and then come on to the Faiyum. 
Since Kufra he had travelled 1100 miles. Hunter was off to Ben- 
ghazi and Arnold was setting out with supplies for "A" squadron 
at Kufra, a week’s journey which would take him down the Nile 
Valley to Asyut, across the plateau to Kharga* and from there 
a run of ^00 miles through the Gilf Kebir. Before we parted 
the Waco toared over our head#taking Prendergast back from 
Cairo to the Faiyufh. * * . 

As far as Mushroom Rock we were on the old|track to 'Ain 
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Dalla and the Sand Sea but beyond was new country to me. 
.Aibd except for a few patches of acacias it was as bare as the 
back of your hand. So to dodge aircraft we travelled before 
dawn or else at midday when the shimmering beat-haze made 
the visibility almost nil; In the early half-light a Y patrol 
.truck crashed into the one in front of it and wrecked the radiator 
and the front of the engiijie. While we 'vaited to change their 
gunsandgearontoone of my three tracks, I walked up the low 
hill beside us. On the top was a heap of potsherds, fragipents 
from the water jars of some Roman caravan from Siwa to 
Bahariya. We towed the damaged car into cover to pick up 
on our way back. “ Near the hiding place were the remains 
of a Beaufighter, blown into a thousand pieces, which had 
crashed after some sortie months before. I wondered who in 
two thousand years would next find the remains of two empires. 

It was scorchingly hot as we crawled across the Depression, 
bumping over the slabs of rock salt and the endless giant sand 
ripples. In the late afternoon I did my bii^ness with Sheikh 
Hamza and left Hunter to go on from Qara. I wanted to get 
to the east of the Depression before the next dawn which meant 
going by the Qaneitra Crossing for the route we had come by 
would be impossible in the dark. F or the first forty miles from 
Qara the tracks are plain en’ough but it was dark before we 
got to the Qaneitra and on the slab rock whi'dh skirts the salt 
marsh the tracks were invisible. For an hour we searched with 
torches for the narrow gap leading between the quicksands, 
found it in the end and by first light were well away towards 
the east. 

Sheikh Hamza put out no signals for the aircraft which flew 
over Qara a few days later and so we used that route no more. 
Stirling alscr withc^rev' his force which was needed for the 
coming operations in Cyreilaica ; the last of his men were 
brought out by two Bombays of 216 Squadron which landed 
after dark down a flai'e path on a dry mud-pan near Bir el Quseir. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

“ TULIP " DAFFODIL “ SNO\TOROP " HYACINTH ’’ 

When th^ Army is planning ^n o^ration it does not announce* 
its objective to all the Wld, or even to its owif men. So if you 
found your way into the G (Plans) Voom at Mradle l^t and 
rolled up the blank-paper curtains which hid the maps pinned 
to the wall you would not find on them the legend " Plan for 
proposed operation at ‘Alamein. Octobef 23rd, 1942/' but 
merely Operation — *' Rosemary ” * or whatever name had 
caught the fancy of the Plans staff when the echeme was bom. 

Hence " Tulip.” ” Daffodil." ” Snowdrop," " Hyacinth," 
in all of which L.R.D.G. had a share. 

The purpose of all four was the same, to disrapt the enemy’s 
lines of supply. ^Rommel, with the front line steady at 
’Alamein, was bringing jdl his supplies through Tobruk or 
Benghazi. It was known that he was about to attack ; be 
could be held and then caught on the rebound short of supplies 
it might be the finish of him. The Navy and the R.A.F. were 
hitting hard at his Mediterranean convoys and serious damage 
done to the two^rarts might tip the scales. So in late August, 
when the plans were made, hopes were high. 

" Daffodil ” stood for Tobruk— a simultaneous attack from 
land and sea, designed to capture the coast defence guns and 
destroy as much as possible of the harbour jnstallations, 
particularly the large, unbombable petrol storage tanks. For 
if the enemy were unable to land petrol in bulk from tankers 
the difficulties of their fuel supplies would b^ enormously 
increased. 

" Snowdrop ” was for Benghazi, a simpler plan in which 
Stirling, who commanded the force, woild try to sink shipping 
in the harbour and then wreck all else he could. Lazarus with 
S2 was to guide the advance party up from Kufra and then, 
joined by Olivey with Si from the Faiyum, attack their 
aerodrome at Benina. 

" Tulip ” plan was also simple, the taking of Jalo by the 
Sudan Defence Fospe from Kufra to provide a baM to which 
Stirling could return and front which he could make further 
raids agajmt Ron^eVs lines of communicaticms in the Gebel. 
Hunter's patrol and Talbot’s were to go with the S.D.F; 
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" Hyacinth ” was a purely L.R.D.G. show. Tl and 
Gi under Easonsmith would go from the Fai)rum by our old 
“ underground ” route to ’Ain Dalla, across the Sand Sea to 
Big Cairn, out of the sands at Caret Khod and then north-west 
across the open desert toBarce to raid the airfield there. 

Such were the generd plans. And there seemed a good 
chance of success. The enemy garrisons were beligved to be 
small and cijniposed of low category troops. Surprise was 
essenti^ and ‘the danger" here was the passage through the 
bottleneck at Jalo, the twenty-mUe gap between the oasi? and 
the edge of the Sand Sea, If the force were seen here the cat 
would be out of the bag and beyond recapture. 

I was in Palestine on a week’s leave when the patrols left 
the Faiyum but came back a few days before D Day — 
September 13th, Prendergast went to Alexandria where the 
‘•operation was to be run by a combined staff of the all-highest — 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean, A.O.C., and D.M.O., Middle East — 
and I stayed at the Faiyum to deal with tke signals coming in 
to Group H.Q. Tim Heywood had haU a big share in the Signals 
planning and from H.Q. we could communicate with all the 
patrols and with Alexandria, Cairo and Kufra. 

Up to D Day all seemed to be going well. Lloyd Owen and 
Lazarus had got through the Jalo gap unseen ; the Italians 
there must be as sleepy and feckless as wevwere entitled to 
expect. Jake had not been so lucky ; one does not get across 
the Sand Sea for nothing. But two broken steering arms, 
three bumt-out clutches and a broken nose were the least of his 
troubles — at any rate he had spares for the first two. On the 
morning of the third day in the Sea a Jeep in which Timpson 
and Wann were driving swept up the blind side of a razor-back 
dune, crashed over the crest, threw the two men out and rolled 
over them. Timp^on'lost seme of his front teeth and cracked 
his skull but Wann hurt his spine badly and was paralysed from 
the waist downwasdS. 

After some hectic wirelessing a Hudson took off from Kufra 
for Big Cairn to collect the injured. Now the bigness of Big 
Cairn is strictly relative. It is about five feet high and stands 
on a low gravel ridge. Coming westwards out of many miles of 
pure sand, it seems a fine landmark in a country where there 
are no stones as big as eggs, but to a pilot at the end of a 
200-mile flight from Kufra it, is as nothing and the Hudson 
failed to find it. More signalling and Tony. Browne^left Kufra 
in a Blenheim and found the Cairn. But a Blenheim is not 
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designed for stretcher cases and it seemed impossible to get 
Wann inside. Lawson was experimenting with a spedmtti 
patient strapped to a ^d channel when the Hudson made a 
second attempt and tins time succeeded. With just enough 
petrol for the flight it took Timpson^nd Wann back to Cairo 
direct, while the patrols pushed oiv 
Fai3nim^o Barce an(^back V> Kufra was beyond the range of^ 
the patrols so at Howard’s Cairn Arnold and the Heavy 
Section were waiting with fifteen hundred gallons of petrol. 
Jakd hurried on and made up lost time, and at Group H.Q. we 
waited for D Day. • 

Early on D+i came the first news, from Tobruk. David 
Lloyd Owen has written for me what follows, the whole story of 
his adventure. 

*' That evening I went to G.H.Q. and in the ‘ Ops " 
Room John Haselden was waiting for me. Spread out on a 
table before hin* was a large-scale map of Tobruk. As my 
glance fell on it he grinned and chuckled as he would often 
do wlien he was lit up with the thought of some trickery., He 
was delighted with the whole project which he was bursting 
to explain to me. He had been the originator and indeed the 
inspiration of the whole plan.^whose chances of success lay 
in complete surprise and a very great measure of luck. 

" John's mind was always open to hitting the enemy hard 
where he would least expect it and the plan of the raid on 
Tobruk was a bold exposition of this idea. He had convinced 
the ' Ops ' people that he was capable of takiug a striking 
force overland to Tdbruk by way of Kufra to capture a small 
cove near the harbour and thus allow reinforcements from 
destroyers and special landing craft to exploit, this initial 
bridgehead. He would then leadthe wholfe force in organised 
and wholesale wrecking of the harbour installations, and 
finally evacuate by sea both his own* farce and the British 
prisoners of war whom he planned to release from the cages 
in Tobruk. 

“ The troops available fo» his own force were mostly 
Commandos, with detachments of Sappers, Signallers and 
some coast defence gunners. The latter were chosen as they 
were to storm theiguns which they had manned throughout 
the siega of the previous yeai^ My patrol was to guide the 
force to, Tobruk ^nd play other smdl parts .in the gamble. 
The total of officers and men under his commai^d was k little 
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less than a hundred and with them he hoped to ensure a safe 
landing for the Navy. 

" On August 24th we left the Faiyum with six patrol cars 
wd seven 3-t(mners for the rest of the party. Before us lay a 
journey of nearly a thousand miles, and this only to Kufra, 
the base where we would ipake our final plans. The journey 
was uneventful but trying to^many of those to whom long 
days of trayeJing in tha AugusI heat were a new ordeal. Some 
suffered from the sun and in the evenings there were many 
who were imable to carry out the routine tasks which made 
the next day’s work so much easier. They were not equipped 
or organised for ^moving across stretches of burning desert 
and my impatience witn them was often uns3nnpathetic and 
unjustified. 

" However, on August 31st, we reached Kufra and had a 
few days of final preparation before we were to leave on 
September 6th. My men were still quite ignorant of their 
final objective and rumours and sp>eculatjpns were crazy and 
rife. We spent those hot and pleasant days cleaning our guns 
and every roxmd of ammunition. I knew the urgency of our 
task and something of my enthusiasm went to the men, 
though I had told them no more than that we were on to a 
first-rate job at last. They were amused when I suggested 
that each gun should take one more box of ^munition than 
usual and when I issued extra compasses and maps for use 
in case we lost our cars and had to walk home. 

" On September 4th John arrived by air from Cairo and 
I told him that it would be better in the interests of security 
to tell the men the object of the raid rather than to let the 
many rumours continue. He agreed and the next day 
we got the whole party together under the palm trees for him 
to explain his pkn. , 

" I shall never forget that keen, bright look on every face 
as John unfolded^ large map of Tobruk in front of them and 
they began to murmur to each other in speculation as he, in 
his genial, vague way, explained the risks he demanded and 
convinced them of the sincerity of his confidence. Till that 
time few of us had had the chance of knowing John well, but 
from that moment every one had the utmost confidence in 
his leadership and the party loved him ,^o a man« John ^vas 
not a bom soldier but he w^ an honest, simple man with a 
courage which was only' equalled by Jiis fharm. 

" Tlie next day we left Kufra. The party whiclr had come 
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from Cairo was by now considerably better acquainted with^ 
the desert and their outlook was one of supreme confidence 
in their ability to arrive unseen at Tobruk and successfully to 
hold the cove until the an|val of the^Navy. 

" As I knew the country well, John left to me the choice 
of the route and the command or the party till we reached 
Tobruk. Y chose a roAe which woulfl bring uS up through 
the bottleneck between Jalo and •the Sand dpring 
darkness. This was the only place where theia^afe any 
real danger of our being s|jen by enemy ground or air 
reconnaissance. We had learned that from Jalo the Italians 
would normally send out a patrolling aircraft at dawn and 
again at dusk and so we decided to give them m chance. We 
drove all night with few interruptions and were safely 
through by first light. I knew of good cover at Hatiet Etla, 
about ninety miles south of Tobruk, and we turned north- 
east from the corner of the Sand Sea to arrive there on 
September loth. John had insisted that we leave plenty of 
time to cover possible breakdowns and so we had three day^ 
to wait till the raid on the evening of the 13th. 

Again we spent our time cleaning guns and equipment 
and going through every detail juJi the plan day after day. 
Those few days wgre w^elfspeifT and every man left the hiding 
place with a thorough knowledge of what he was to do. 

" At last on the morning of the moved north to 

another area of cover about forty miles south of Tobruk 
where we were to wait again before moving off in the late 
afternoon. By this time the original plan had been altered 
in detail but the principle of the scheme was the same. 
John's force, now in only three 3-tonners, was to drive 
boldly down the main road and tq tak^ a chance on their 
being held up for identification which was not likely so far 
from the front. The plan worlced, for»t^ey passed into 
Tobruk with only a careless wave of the hand to a few 
bystanders. 

" When they were inside the R.A.F. were to send over a 
force of seventy bombers to drop heavy bombs from 9.30 till 
about 2.30 in the morning. The havoc and confusion caused 
by this raid, was designed to keep the enemy below ground 
and to drown any suspicion of a s^arate operation. Having 
taken the coast defence guns which covered the .cove, John 
was to manHhese and silence any other guns which tried 
to interfere. Then at a given sign^ the lancfing craft 

XXVI — MOVING NORTH TO BARCE 

RHODESIAN PATRcfi. 
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were to come in with reinforcements to enable him 
to complete the capture of the town by dawn. He would 
then have the whole of the next day in which to destroy the 
harbour installations., J 

“ While John was canwg out his part of the plan I had 
a completely separate joo to, do and one which Jiromised a 
lively nigl^ tor my paArol of twenty ftien and five cars. I was 
to eijter thG perimeter two hours after him, fighting my way 
in if ne^be. Then leaving Sgt. Hutchins with two trucks 
to cover our retreat we were to go on and wreck the radio 
direction findii\g station. Having done this we would 
return to the perimeter and hold it for the rest of the night 
against all eomers. At dawn we would re-enter the 
perimeter and try to destroy the aircraft on both the landing 
grounds. After we had done this we would come out again 
at the eastern gate and hold it for the rest of the day till we 
received a signal to go in again, this tim^to try to release the 
British prisoners from the cages»and send them down to the 
ghore where the Navy could take off about four thousand. 
When all this was over we were to escape from Tobruk and 
go back to Kufra. 

“ All this reads now as^a very big task for a very small 
force, but we were relying entirely on opr own confessed 
ability to surprise the enemy at every turn. John would 
hardly countenanor— suggestion that the Navy might fail 
to land or that he would not seize his objectives. His very 
nature djd not leave room for the possibility of defeat and we 
all went in with the same savage desire to forestall any 
attempt at organised resistance. 

" So on the evening of the 13th the force moved once 
again towards Tobtiik. ,We were all rather quiet and at the 
occasional halts conversation was a little forced. With clouds 
of dust rising high in the air from the ploughed-up desert 
which had been the scene of so much bitter fighting we 
stalked up between masses of derelict vehicles to the 
neighbourhood of El Duda. At last on the far horizon we 
sawsmall dots and clouds of dust and I knew that John must 
leave us there and go on brazenly to the main Axis road. 
I stopped my truck and backed it beloy the horizon where I 
stood with John. We waited a few momeijts and the 
evening wa^ growing coldf Then tie yimed and wished us 
alh the best of luck. As his force drove past they waved a 
good-bye' and we fe|t that these, men had a cold courage 
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whkh ^ed us with admiration, and then all of a sudden we 
began to feelkindly towards those who had bored us a bit on 
the way up. For a few minutes we stood and watched them 
go, feeling bare and hoge|}n this naked, scrubby waste of 
dusty earth. 

" I had decided to move a Uttll way forward and then to 
have a go^ meal whiAi might be o\ir last fo^ twenty-four 
hours. So we mounted the trucks afld as I got into mv seat 
I saw an enemy patrol moving parallel to Jolm’s small force. 
We could still see his cars winding across the desert with huge 
clouds of dust billowing out behind them. The setting sun 
was low in the west and we had that Advantage when I gave 
the order to drive fast in open formation towards the enemy. 
They must have seen us coming, for I watched them stop and 
could see men walking about the cars. We still had some way 
to go and I was standing behind my gun, half turning to see 
that the others \^re following, and the radiator in front 
seemed very large and vulnerable as I wondered when we 
would hear that first crack of bullets. But as we drew ney 
they seemed little interested in us till we closed in on them 
with a wild, savage cry from my gunner. I have never 
before seen such abject terr or ^ men’s faces as they stood 
there, a desolate pafty of SHTrendering enemy. It must 
have been a maddening shock for them to have been caught 
so far behind their own defence linemM41amein. Some fell 
to the ground in tears and screamed about their homes and 
families. , 

" I had no time to»bother with these Italians and after 
setting my navigator to interrogate them I tried with the 
wireless operator to contact John as we had arranged. The 
cook exceUed himself that night and w® sSt fttund the fire and 
talked happily of our first succe^. But I was worried, for I 
could get no sound from John, and I remeigber tripping over 
the stays of the aerial in the dark as I kept walking anxiously 
between the fire and the harassed wireless operator. But we 
could not wait much longer and after a final wanning tot of 
rum we were ready to move on and into Tobruk. There was 
no moon that night and we drove in line ahead with the 
headlights on. 1 r^koned we had only about fifteen miles 
to go and ^ould be at the perimeter soon after lo.oo. But 
the going was bad and t^e escarpment at Sidi Re^h delayed 
us while w^ removed boulders and almost built a road down 
the dope. At the bottom we halted and heard the first 
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sorties of the bombers roaring overhead and then the rumble 
of bombs over the next horizon. Wc could see, too, a few 
lights dotted about on the plain ahead and steering by the 
stars we aimed to drive betweei^ them. In front my lights 
were bright and the going was a little better when quite 
suddenly I saw ahead what seemed to be a concrete pillbox. 
We hear<^ ftien shovft and my fir#[ instinct w^s to drive 
straight by before thdy had time to fire. I shouted to the 
driver to ‘ step on it ’ and we went on safely past. But I 
had heard our other trucks opeq up with their guns and I knew 
they were all top close to be healthy. I drove on for half a 
mile and then got oiA and shone a torch round to try to 
attract the Sfthers. Timorously I shouted to them and 
seemed to split the silence as my cracking voice echoed 
through the cold night. Soon, not far away, though it 
seemed across an ocean, I heard an answering cry from Sgt. 
Hutchins, and after more shouting an(j hashing of torches 
they joined us. But the truck behind me was missing 
^nd worst of all it was the wireless truck. While we were 
considering what to do the crew loomed up out of the 
darkness. All they could say was that the car had been hit 
and they had been unable,to start it. 

" We had either to recovcMhe Cal' or destroy it for on it 
was a lot of valuable equipment and the codes and ciphers. I 
took ten men with?c,».i.ayguns and rifles and moved towards 
where we thought it must be. I fired a Verey pistol which 
seemed to light up the heavens themselves and silhouette me 
as a Colossus towering over the flattened bodies of the men. 
We moved on and again I lit up the sky and ahead we saw 
a shape. A sort of futile laughter broke out when we saw it 
was a derelict, kofse-dr^wn water cart. After firing a few 
more Verey lights among the uninterested enemy we at last 
saw the truck aijjl*a few yards to the right of it the pillbox. 
There was no time to waste and I decided to attack the post 
and destroy the car with an incendiary candle. Hutchins 
took on the post and after some sporadic firing he shouted 
that it was silenced. Then I heard the truck start. It drove 
on a short way and then stopped to change the back tyres 
which had been punctured. Safely j.way again, we saw 
Ughts flickering behind us and heard the noise of, engines, but 
had no tim; to investigate. 

■' It was getting late and I began to wonder il I should be 
through the pcrimctqr in time to take the R.D.F. station by 
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midnight. So we drove on hastily, giving little heed to 
hummocks and slit trenches. In front I could see great ' 
flashes lighting up the sky as the R.A.F, dropped their 
4000-lb. bombs. At last W| reached the Axis road which was 
rough with a rippled surfac Jand turned right to join the main 
road. We drove past tented caiyps and dispersed vehicles 
and guessed that they §fere there to ayoid the |V)unding that 
Tobruk used to get each night from the R.A.F^* The Axis 
road^ seemed endless but at last we joined the main*road 
where I expected to find a check post. Turning the lights 
out, we drove on, hindered finly by the sudden appearance 
of steam rollers and barrels across the road. 

“ I stopped to have a word with the navigator and could 
see a few yards ahead of me some defences ana a ditch. There 
was no sound and I hoped that this was the perimeter 
deserted. So I walked along it, plaintively shouting ‘Rosalia’ 
which I knew to be the enemy’s password. But it was not the 
main perimeter. All this^delayed me and I looked at my 
watch to find it was after i.o and realised that I had 
no chance of getting inside by the time arranged. So vk 
decided to attack the R.D.F. station at dawn on our way to 
the landing grounds and meanwhile to stay at the entrance to 
the perimeter for th^ j:est night. Our immediate 

concern was to g?t into touch with John and all through the 
night the operators were calling himJ^ without success. 

“ By now the noi.se of battle was messing, and w’e could 
see searchlights playing across the sky and hear the roar 
of the coast guns and bombs mingled with the sound of 
distant transport. Tne noise grew' louder still and we could 
see gunfire coming from the sea while the searchlights came 
down and swept the water. The gunfiup was incessant and 
we tried to distinguish the calibr<? of bomb and gun as wc 
stood listening. • 

“ Perhaps fear is only great when the dhnger is personal. 

I walked round the men that night and found the majority 
asleep over their guns and the others talking of the 
magnificence of the varied tracer shells and flares. They 
were not worried by the fact that we had the enemy all 
around us, who, though they were still quiet, tnight at any 
moment awaken aePoss our only line of retreat.” 

“ But they could not sleep long for we had to stir ourselves 
and deal with som» vehicles coming noisily along the road. 

I grabbed a few men with Tommy guns and ean up ’the 
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embankment on to the tarmac. I got there first and stood 
illuminated in the headlights of the car but a few bursts from 
the others brought it to a standstill. I was very relieved, for 
my gun had jammed. The crew were Germans and we made 
them help us turn their car ol ’er and roll it down the 
embankment. One of th^m, an officer, could speak a little 
English and^e explamed that the c^aos in Tobijik was too 
much for and he h,ad come out to escape it. 

" I looked at my watch and realised that it would soon be 
dawn. The situation now seemed to be very different. I 
could still see the searchlights and the gunfire from the sea. 
This could not be right, as by this time the Navy should 
have landed and opposition have been overcome. I still had 
no news of jAm and no idea what had happened. I was 
faced with the alternatives of remaining and carrying on with 
my plan without knowing if the landing had been successful, 
or of withdrawing to a suitable spot where we could put up 
the aerial to communicate with Group* H.Q. and find out 
what they knew. I decided that'if we went at all we must go 
T.’hile it was still not quite light, and reluctantly but with a 
disappointed relief we retraced our steps of the previous 
night. We moved fast in the increasing daylight and 
watched the enemy sentrit:4)acing i^ly in the cold grey 
dawn and others lighting fires for their early cup of tea. 

“ We were cold anj^tii^ed when we stopped on Sidi Resegh 
airfield and tried aidin' ‘<o communicate with John and with 
our own H.Q. Our breakfast was hurried as we watched the 
horizon fcr pursuers and the aircraft passing to the north. I 
was disconsolate and unhappy at the thought of leaving John 
and played with the idea of returning to avenge our failure. 
But the sun was rising higher an we had to move again 
farther away to lie up in safety. So we drove fast for twenty 
miles, only stopping once v'hen we saw a German aircraft 
fljdng at about fiffy feet across our path. The dust was 
thick and those behind did not see me halt and we watched 
the plane fly between our truck and the next behind. It did 
not suspect us and we wasted no time to let it reconsider its 
assumption. 

" Once in good cover we had to contact John if we possibly 
could. With both operators hard at it I soon received word 
from H.Q. that there had Ix^n no news of John all night and 
that the Nat*y had failed to land and s'lffered consi^rable 
loss. Then I was almost glad as I knew my decision had 
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been right and that we had not left John when we could still 
have done more. All that day we called in vain and th# 
operators found it hard to suffer my impatience. We lay 
there tired till dusk and jjhen knew that the raid had failed 
and that we had lost that%rim gamtfof chance which we had 
entered so confidently." 

Exactly what happened in Tobnik^hat night j^not known, 
but it appears that Haselden's force entered successfully, 
captured the coast defence guns round the cove east of the 
main harbour but lost them again in the subsequent fighting 
with a garrison which was stronger than had been supposed. In 
this fighting Haselden is believed to have been killed. The 
sea-borne part of the raiding force, which had come from 
Alexandria in M.T.B.'s, succeeded no better. Only two of the 
M.T.B.'s managed to land their troops; four of these craft were 
lost and also two of the destroyers which were to make a 
landing on the wesifside ofjthe main harbour. 

Eariy on the morning of the 14th we realised that the 
Tobruk raid was unlikely to succeed. Soon afterwards a signal 
came in from Lazarus with “ Snowdrop." The two " S” 
patrols had been led into impassable country in the dark by a 
stupid .\rab guide andiwhen dawif came it was too late for them 
to attempt the aftack on Benina airfield. 

Three hours later Lazarus signallq^Jigggin. 

" Since previous signal Si ^ completely gutted. S2 badly 
shot up. Both by aircraft. No casualties. Still no news 
StirUng." 

Stirling had, in fact, fared no better than Ijaselden. His force 
had approached Benghazi from The south-east but on the 
outskirts of the suburb of Beiica had^ met strong enemy 
positions and had no alternative but to trithdraw. All the 
next day they were attacked by aircraft in the Wadi Gamra, 
forty miles south-east of Benghazi, and lost a lot of cars. In 
the succeeding days they made their way back to Kufra, some 
joining up with the Sudan Defence Force withdrawing from 
Jalo. . 

At Jalo things were not much lietter. The S.D.F. had left 
Kufra on Sfeptember nth. By ♦he 14th they had reached the 
advanced base, " Middle Lift Wadi," where Edmundson and 

^ Si and Ss here refer to the individual trucks of S patrol, not to the pafrols thanuelvrs. 
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our rear party had lain up during the reconnaissance of the 
Sirte desert fifteen months before. On the late afternoon of 
the next day the column drove out of the cover of the wadi on 
to the bare gravel desert which stretches northwards to Jalo. 
So far they had not bewi spotted lout if they were caught by 
aircraft here the attack wou^fJ be over before it had started. But 
by nightfall alj was well. Fifteen mijgs from Jalo^hey halted 
while Carr, 4the Ya navigator, took a set of star sights to 
check the position. Then on to the western edge of the pplms, 
still apparently unseen. 

Three columns started off on foot in the dark, each led by an 
L.R.D.G. guide. All wenj; well to within a hundred yards of the 
village and fort, but there Italian sentries challenged and it was 
clear that they had not been taken unawares. 

Confused fighting went on till dawn. The S.D.F. got into 
the north fort but were driven out again and at first light our 
forces had to withdraw. For the next four days they held the 
w'estern edge of the oasis, shelling and boing shelled by the 
enemy. They had no supjiorting aircraft and had a bad time 
from the air. 

The short siege of Jalo had its lighter side. Arabs crawled 
from palm to palm between the shell bursts to sell the attackers 
eggs and chickens, and one %7,J^mist jiij^sented a claim for a 
palm tree damaged by gunfire. With all thfe enthusiasm of a 
true surveyor John Willjg. Wright, dodging the bomb bursts, 
strove to complete thC'JfiSp of the oasis which he had begun to 
draw at Kufra using the R.A.F. photographs of a year before. 

During tlie early hours of the 20th, just before a second 
attack was due to start. Middle East gave orders for the 
operation to be broken off and for the force to return to Kufra. 

It is easy to wTite wisely after the event, but as soon as we 
knew that the attack on Jalo was not to coincide with those on 
Benghazi and Tobruk, w-e fait that it had little chance of 
success. In Cairo T.'d’had stressed the need for simultaneous 
action , and up to the last moment had been told that this would 
take place. The need for it was obvious enough. The enemy 
would know immediately that the attacks on Benghazi and 
Tobruk had been made by ground forces. They would know 
that the Qattaru Depression routes were closed to us ; even if 
they knew of the Caret Khod route, which 'I doubt, fhey would 
realise that the one past Jalo was one of the only two left open. 
Obviously they would warn the Jalo gavrisnn of the<possibility 
of an attack either by Stirling on his way back from Benghazi 
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or by other forces from Kufra. And this is just what happened. 
The fact that a hundred odd vehicles got through the Jalo gajf 
unseen shows that the Italians were asleep at that time ; the 
reception the S.D.F. got a few days later shows that by then 
they had woken up. I • 

But for us the worst of all was the lack of news from 
Easonsmith^and " Hya^nth ”«of whom we had last heard 
on the evening of the 13th, just before he was^ going in to 
attack. On the 14th we heard nothing. On the 15th nothing, 
on the i6th nothing. In their tarpaulin shelters at the 
Faiyum the sweating signalman fingered their frequency dials, 
sickened with our endless inquiries, " Heaad anything of 'B' 
Squadron ? ” The best we could hope for was that all his 
wirelesses had broken down ; at the worst both patrols were 
wiped out or " in the bag.” 

Then at 11. 10 on the 17 th Olivey spoke up. “Jake and 
twelve men found. Doctor with one truck and six wounded 
may now be at L.G* 125. From there heads for Kufra. Get 
aircraft to search. Details later.” 

And later the details. • 

“ Doc. left Barce area with 30 cwt. night 14th for Kufra 
via L.G. 125. Navigator Davi^j. Tell Lloyd Owen hurry 
L.G. 125 try pi^ Htff ftackaxSTso R.A.F. if poss. Doc. will 
skirt Sand Sea to Kufra probably non-stop. Several serious 
wounds.” 

Translated, thir. meant that Lawson in one car with nine men 
of whom six were wounded had left Barce three da^s6 before on 
his 700-mile jouniey to Kufra and might now be anywhere 
along that route. An interesting problem of the needle- 
haystack type — except for the wounded, ^ 

Lloyd Owen back from Tobruk, ^as lying up at Hatiet Etla 
seventy miles from L.G. 125, and at the first signal we had 
started him off. At the second we askedthe R.A.F. at Kufra 
to search the edge of the Sand Sea northwards from Zighen. If 
the Doctor had been going non-stop he should be well south of 
Jalo by then. 

Before the R.A.F. could start from Kufra, Lloyd Owen had 
got to L.G. 125. On the evening of the 17th he signalled ; 

• 

“ Arrived L.G. 125. Laxv^on here. Plane urgently 
needed rfor wounded. State E.T.A. and landing 
requirements.” 
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We knew there were some Bombays at Kufra and bad 
warned the R.A.F. of what was on. They were ready in a 
few hours. 

'‘E.T.A. L.G. I2J iiooG.JIT. rpt. iioo G.M.T. 18/9," 
their signal said. 

• , 

But to Eapect to Arriye at L.G. 125 was not to get there, and 
whataver Stevenson might say, travelling hopefully was no use 
to us. From Kufra it was 430 miles over desert as barren and 
featureless as any in Libya, and that is saying a mouthful. 

Sitting at theaFaiyufn waiting for a signal the aftemocm 
seemed unending. Time went backwards rather than stood 
still. Again ai^d again I went over the journey in my mind's 
eye. The first hundred miles stretch would not be so bad. 
With fair visibility one would see the high peak of Gara 
Thalma, a hundred miles north of Kufra, the first landmark 
we used on the Kufra-Siwa flight. After«Thalma it would be 
a navigator's hell, mile upon mile of serir, flat gravel plain, 
with nothing to take a drift sight against and no landmark the 
size of an egg to recognise. Then the northern edge of 
the Sand Sea, a useful check on latitude but no help w'ith 
longitude or drift. Then iflvii^ating stony desert for another 
40 mles. *' 

Nearing the L.G. it woy ld be better, as about ten miles south 
of it is a huge sand dune— Mont Therese, named after the wife 
of some one in Reid's force which took jalo from Jaghbub in 
Novemberf 1941. And on the L.G. itself,,, which " A ” Squadrcm 
from Siwa had discovered for the R.A.F. a year before, the 
bumt-out Blenheims and broken Hurricanes of the autumn 
operations would^shpw up from the air. But roughly it was 
like finding a cricket field in Inverness-shire from Crowdon 
with one check if visibility was good, on the way. 

The afternoon dvAgged on. At two o'clock (11.00 G.M.T.) 
there was nothing from Lloyd Owen. At three we were 
anxious. At four almost in despair. Then at 4.30, " Aircraft 
left at 12.45 carrying Doctor and wounded." 

At 6 p.m. the next day they were in Cairo, forty-nine hours 
after Lloyd Owen had found them. A fine bit of work by 216 
Squadron R.A.F, ‘ 

It was all in the Two-Sixtfien tradition. The squadron had 
been flying over the Libyan Desert evercince I c»uld remem- 
ber; they started, I think, in the Great War. In our desert 
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expedition of the ‘thirties they did us many a good turn, with 
Penderel (killed in England a week before I wrote this chapter) 
li)dng their Valencias and bringing us beer to ‘Uweinat or t5rres 
to Kharga. Penderel was £ti air ace of the last war with, I 
think, twenty-thr^ Huns toAis credit. • Afterwards, in Egypt, 
he had caught horizon fever like the^’est of us and us^ his skill 
and opportUBities to push the first lii^p of landing grounds 
down past the Gilf to 'Uweinat. In 1933 with Cl^on he had 
been 1;^ car across to Kufra. • 

The traditon carried on to the Nazi War. The Valencias 
gave place to Bombays and Ithe Bombays to Hudsons but 
Two-Sixteen Squadron remained masters of the desert sky, 
taking Stirling and his parashots to Jalo, fejrying supplies 
for the French when they attacked Kufra, evacuating our 
wounded, bringing us stores to Siwa and all this but a 
fraction of their everyday work for Middle East. 

Wwks afterwards? from Jake's official reports, from tales 
told in the New Zealand Hospital, from Lawson’s diary and 
from Findlay when he returned to us in October after living 
for a month in the Gebel, I got the whole story of the Barce 
raid, the best " beat up " L.R.D.G. ever did. 

The accidents in tiMk&nd^RWiiad delayed them and they 
had no time to spafe. From Big Cairn they hurried across the 
fast going of the 'serir, then had a daj’ js pushing through the 
centre of the horseshoe of sand where biMe had first found a 
way in 1940. On September loth the patrols, so far unseen, 
came out of the northegi edge of the Sea. The dunes here end 
abruptly in a straight east-west line, as if tidied up by a giant's 
broom. At their foot runs the old caravan route from Jalo to 
Siwa, the route of the Majabra traders, seorgs of camel tracks 
meandering across the soft gravU. Then 200 miles over 
country we knew so well, at first hare and plantless, then, with 
the b^inning of vegetation, the low s^^et -scented desert 
shrub the smell of whose wood makes the evening fire worth ail 
the sulering of the day's heat. Then rolling " downs " with 
taller bushes, then the foothills of the Gebel, with warped pines 
which remind you of southern Greece and a few birds and Arab 
shepherds with their flocks. * 

On the rnorning of the 13th Jake pushed on with Penman 
and two of his Arabs and dropped them a few miles south of 
Barce. Here the Ambsf would contact their own tribesmen, 
learn what they could of the garrison, and meet -the patrols 
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ctuning up for the attack that evening at Sidi Selim. On the 
''way back to the patrols Jake met a private car going 
northwards. It was an anxious moment but a friendly salute 
disarmed the driver’s suspicions itnd he drove on. 

Fifteen miles south of Bare! the party halted for the 
afternoon. Jake explaintd his plans in detail, guns w’ere 
cleaned, belts filled, grenades primed#and after a pieal they set 
off. 

It was a dark, moonless night when they hit the Gerdes el 
’Abid track, cut the telephone wires and turned northwards. 
At the police post at Sidi Kaui a 'soldier came out into the road 
and challenged. * Jake switched on his lights and the man, 
dazzled, was soon disarmed and put on a truck. This was 
Hamed, a cheerful Tripolitanian, who spent some months as a 
scullion in our cookhouse till he was delivered to his home 
near Tripoli in March of the next year. 

There was movement in the police post and Jake, as if 
seeking help for Hamed, called “Ta’ala henna. Ta’ala henna ! " 
(" Come here. Come here ! ” ) This produced an Italian officer 
who ran out blinded into the car lights and was shot down. 
Excited noises from the building showed that the garrison was 
getting away over the back garden wall and our men, prowling 
in, found nothing but a doZfenghorses - . 

In this sudden halt at Sidi Raui two trueVs collided and had 
to be abandoned. At Sidi Selim, five miles farther on. 
Penman was waitiif^*6ut his Arabs had not returned ; in any 
case they had hardly been given enough time. 

At Sidi Selim the Doctor was left behind as a rear rallying 
point and with him the T patrol wireless truck to keep a 
wireless watch for Stirling at Benghazi. The others puslied 
on to the main road and turned westwards. 

Five miles out ol Barce rft the top of the escarpnjcnt were two 
Italian-light tanks, parked one on each side of the road. The 
lights of the cars deceived them and till they were level they 
could not tell friend from foe. L.R.D.G. gave them all they 
had got and had no more trouble from the tanks. 

At the cross roads outside Barce Jake stopped and sent each 
party off on their job ; Penman with one car remained behind 
to deal with any pursuers. 

Wilder with Ti patrol had the biggest task, to raid the 
airfield which air photographs taken a few days earlier had 
shown to be in full use. Skirting rounddhe outskirts of the 
town he came to the landing ground, beside the road which 
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leads to Maddalena. At the entrance Wilder stopped, jumped 
off his truck, opened the gate and drove in. Some Italians 
appeared .running and were shot down. Then the New 
Zealanders had some luck big petrol tanker caught fire and 
lit up the whole town. Banc at Si^i ^lim the glare in the sky 
told the Doctor that things ha^ started well. 

Moving dh, Wilder foUnd himself among the buildings, 
threw some grenades into the winddVvs and turaed on to the 
landing ground. 

He now had five trucks„a Jeep and four 30 cwts., for 
one was damaged at Sidi Raui and the wireless truck was 
listening for Stirling. In single file* he led the patrol round 
the airfield firing incendiarj^ at each machine in turn. In the 
last truck Craw with a load of short-delay-action bombs, dealt 
with any aircraft, which did not catch fire. 

Meanwhile the Italians were firing wildly in all directions 
but without any re^lt whatever ; towards the end they got a 
mortar going from near the Mess but had no better luck. 

After about an hour of this Wilder had visited in turn 
thirty-two aircraft, of which twenty were definitely alight and 
the rest damaged. When his ammunition was running short 
he left without a m an ha ving beeji hit. 

A long, straighH^JSfPtuns^m the airfield through Barce 
town to the railway station. By this time the Italians had 
been able to pull themselves togethe***^ at the far end of the 
road were two tanks firing down it, their shot luckily all going 
high. There was no time to turn and no way round, for the 
tanks blocked the road, so Wilder in the leading Chevrolet 
stood on the accelerator and charged. Crashing into one tank 
he pushed it aside and cannoned into the other. This cleared 
the road but wrecked his truck. TShe cr 5 w scrambling to their 
feet thrust grenades under the tsmk tracks, someone (Dobson, I 
think it was) tried to drop one ^own ths^urret but found it 
shut. 

The Jeep following into this shambles picked up the 
Chevrolet crew and dashed on down the road. At the station 
turn the driver, blinded by the tracer which Wilder was firing, 
hit the kerb and overturned. When thgy had picked 
themselves* up Wil(Jpr was found pinned down by the Jeep, 
soaked in petrol and unconscious. The next truck behind 
righted the^Jcep, picked him up tnd got out of tl>e towm. But 
Craw and h*is crew in the last car had been cut off and were not 
seen again. 
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Meanwhile the Guards under Sergent Dennis, who had 
taken command of the patrol in Timpson’s absence, were 
dealing with the other end of the town. His job was to 
attack the barracks and keep fcusy any troops who might 
interfere with Wilder, ‘The hospital lies between the barracks 
and the town and here two armed sentries stepped out and 
challenged. Dennis rolled a* four-ifecond grenade between 
them and ftuned them 'from sentries into patients. 

Farther on he came to the barracks where two more swtries 
shared the same fate. A man hr^ from the roof and got all the 
patrol’s gunfire in return. Then Dennis and his party hurried 
through the barrkck buildings, throwing grenades into doors 
and windows and into the slit trenches from which the Italians 
were shooting wildly. Ammunition finished, he withdrew, 
meeting two tanks on the way with whom he played hide and 
seek for a time in the hospital grounds. In the darkness one 
truck under Findlay became separated fiom the rest. In 
October he rejoined us at Kufra-tbut thSi is another story. 

While all this was going on Jake was playing a lone hand. 
Having seen the patrols off to their tasks at the entrance to the 
town he drove in in his Jeep. On the east were some buildings 
which looked like officers’ q^rters, small detached bungalows 
standing in a courtyard, ano^fftja (fue^l tiiese light showed 
through the window cracks. Stumbling around the flowerbeds 
Jake sought in vain^HMui entrance for his Mills bombs. In 
disgust he threw one on to the flat roof, which at least put the 
lights out and the fear of God into the occupants, and retired in 
search of other targets. These came in* the form of two tanks 
parked in a small square. He opened fire with two twin Vickers 
K’s which disconcerted the tank crews and made them slow in 
pursuit. Having pHrked his Jeep in an alleyway he started on a 
tour of the town. In what seemed in the dark to be some sort 
of market place, a j^uilding with arcades and pillars, he ran into 
a party of Italians and for a time chased them around the 
columns, bowling Mills bombs among their legs. The Italians 
soon tired of this, so Jake recovered the Jeep and moved on till 
he found an M.T. park with a dozen unattended vehicles in it 
and here with grenades and Tommy-gun fire he and Gutteridge, 
his driver, wrecked all the cars. ^ 

By now the night was nearly over and it was tiipe to collect 
our forces an 4 withdraw. The tanks yhich had b^ guarding 
the escarpment had vanished and by 4*a.m. the party was 
reunited at Sidi Selim, ^rith three Jeeps and seven 30-cwts. of 
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the total of twelve vehicles which had gone in the nigh^ 
before. 

The ne\t thing was to collect the trucks abandoned at Sidi 
Raui and towing chains we® got ready. 

But during the night t« Italians there had made a plan. 
South of Sidi Selim the track runs through a narrow valley and 
as the patiwls passed tlft'ough^his in the half Hght of dawn a 
heavy fire burst on them from the roadsides. F 5 r a moment 
things were very unpleasant ; two men were wounded*in the 
leg, a bullet took off Penman’s little finger, and another 
punctured the Doctor’s car.* In front of him Dennis halted, 
turned his truck back, and covered Aem ^#hile they changed 
the tyre. In the end they got through the aigbush, picked up 
the trucks at Sidi Raui and drove on. 

A few miles farther on they stopped to get the damaged 
trucks going under their own power, for it would be impossible 
to tow them across country. The Tripolitanian Arab trooi» 
appeared again an(fstarted»to interfere. Jake went off in his 
Jeep, outflanked them and drove them off. By the time he^ot 
back the trucks had been mended and the party started on. 
But after a few miles the G patrol wireless truck stripped a 
rear axle pinion and stood immovable on a bare hill top. 

It is commonplp^P'tiint tlie^ssipations of the night before 
bring the headaches of the morning after. As Morris had 
found at Nofilia, Hunter at Fuka asik^any patrols at other 
times, the comparison was applicable to L.R.D.G. To-day it 
was the same. At that moment, before the disabled truck 
could be dragged under cover, the fighters arrived! 

First two C.R. 42’s, then a recce plane, then six more fighters. 
From eleven o’clock till dusk they made a day of it, bombing 
and machine-gunning the trucks agd meh. Ml hidden in the low 
scrub. Two more men were wounded, one of them. Wilder, 
with bullets through both legs! In the^heat of the attack 
Lawson worked at getting the wounded away to a safe spot, 
cheerful and inspiring. But one of them, Parker, was lying up 
in the truck shot in the stomach and took some time to move. 
So Lawson stayed with liim, shifting from side to side as the 
aircraft swooped down and sheltering Park^ with his own 
body. Happily fo( the wounded in the days to follow he 
escaped unhurt. 

By evening there remained dhe 30-cwt. and two Jeeps to 
take thirtj^three mih back to Kufra. The last f>low of the day 
was the hardest of all. Jake, an old hgtnd at this sort of game. 
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Jiad had all rations and water unloaded from the trucks in the 
intervals of the strafing. At dusk when the attacks seemed 
over, most of the rations were reloaded on to one pf the two 
surviving Chevrolets. Then as thi light was fading two more 
fighters returned, spotted the trucK and set it ablaze. 

However, they had a last String to their bow, for Jake on the 
way up before^the raidjiad leff at antold hiding-place of ours 
near Bir GArari, sixty miles south-east of Barce, a 30-cwt. 
truck Adth a load of petrol and hard rations. • 

At nightfall on the 14th this was the position : The Doctor 
leaving for Bir Gerrari and Kufra in a Jeep a 30-cwt. with 
six wounded men,‘a driver, a fitter and a navigator — Davis — 
and what a responsibility was his, to guide his party for 700 
miles with no other instruments than two compasses, one 
magnetic and one sun : two walking parties setting off for the 
same destination and with them one Jeep carrying what rations 
and water remained. 

For the first few hours the going was bad that the cars 
could make no headway and the Doctor and the walkers level 
pegged. Then Lawson had to abandon his Jeep ; a bullet high 
up in fhe petrol tank had made a hole which leaked too freely. 
In the 30-cwt. he pushed on ahead. Soon the walkers’ Jeep 
seized up ; in the darkness h8)d*’j. ’^)ctured the sump 

and all the oil run out. Two hours’ work repaired this and 
the party struggled gpwJowards dawn at a roll call one 
man was missing. Dennis went back to the last halt where he 
had been, seen, calling in the darkness, but no reply came ; 
the missing man, exhausted, must >have stopped for a 
moment and fallen asleep. 

All the next day the walkers pushed on, periodically 
flattening to the ground ps searching aircraft passed and 
re-passed overhead. At dark a distant fire showed in a valley 
bottom ; an Arab enc^mpmerft where they bought and cooked 
a lamb and got mil^ to drink. 

On the i6th they found water, more than they could have 
dared to hope so far south of the coast in mid-September. 
Before dawn on the 17th cars were heard passing nearby and 
knowing that they must almost certainly belong to L.R.D.G. 
Jake fired Verey lights, but they did not stop. Dispirited, they 
walked on. An hour later at the top of a rise their troubles 
were over — ^below them in ‘a hollow were Olivdy and his 
Rhodesians having breakfast. ' * ' 

That night they reached the car left at Bir Gerrari where a 
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note from Lawson showed that he had taken some water and 
padsed on. ,But of the s^ot^ walking party, separated from 
the othm in the darkness of the first night, there was no sign. 

For the next three days Jtke and ^uvey combed the area. 
Fimt some Arabs reported that th^ missing men had passed 
their way, sta|ring two days for ifest and food. Fdllowing their 
tracks a note was found, saying that*two men were behind 
woun(^ and eight pushing on to Bir Gerrari. On the*z9th 
the ei^t were found, split into three and five, and nearly at the 
truck. But of the wounded men there was no trace, and on 
the 2ist the search was abandoned and the Survivors headed 
south following the Doctor. * > 

At L.G. 125 they found Lazarus with two Guardsmen of 
Dennis's party who had walked out of Barce and with the good 
news that the R.A.F. had evacuated the wounded. As they 
left for Kufra two aircraft appeared and bombed the airfield 
but the patrols, halfbd anxiously two miles away, escaped 
unseen. 

Two days later they were through the Sand Sea^monTt 
Howard’s Cairn where Arnold was waiting with food and petrol 
and on the 25th reached Kufra, roughly 2,000 miles from the 
Faiy^ by the rou|frii<iei«iy followed, just in time for a 
retention raid by me Luftwaffe. 

That was the end of “ Hyacinth.” It had cost the .\xis some 
thirty aircraft and perhaps the same number of casualties in 
Barce. It cost L.R.D.G. six wounded, all of whom recovered, 
ten prisoners of war and fourteen vehicles. Two 'D.S.O.'s, 
one M.C. and three M.M.’s went to weigh down our side of 
the scales. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE ROAD WATCH 

As YOU DRIVE westwards &long the coast road from Agheila 
with the sun at your back you see ahead, blurred in the heat 
haze, a white speck on the horizon appearing and ^appearing 
with the undulations fh the road. On the right, behind the 
white dunes of silver sand, is the Mediterranean on the left 
the nondescript semi-dfeseft of Sirtica. Later the speck turns 
itself into a tall narrow arch, straddling the Via Balbia, the 
Arco Philaenorum to the Italians but to all the British Army 

xxvm — aoAD watcb : on wJv 

KOAD WATCB : oiv*ouTY (Note camouflaged car) 
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the “ Marble Arch.” A couple of hundred yards to the 
south-west is an Ara Philanorum, an altar to the Philteni, 
rebuilt by the Italians on the trarational site, and carved with a 
long quotation from Sadist’s Jtigurthine War which tells this 
story. * 

In the fiftlf century aj.c. Carthage and Cyrene yere rivals for 
the domination of the North African coast. Constant war 
raged between them, draining the strength and reso^fces of 
both, and finally they decided to put an end to the stnfe and 
fix their common frontier once and for all. 

It was to be ddne thus. On a given day from each city a pair 
of runners wese to Set out and wliere they met the new frontier 
would be established. The runners from Cyrene are unknow’n 
but the Carthaginians were two brothers called Philseni who 
outran the Cyreneians so successfully that they met them far 
east of halfway between the two towns. The Cyreneians, 
fearful of retribution for their Uziness •ivhen they got home, 
^ccused the Carthaginians of having started before the 
ap]^oiii-i.ed time and proposed a new method of settling the 
boundary. The Carthaginians agreeing, the Cyreneians gave 
them the choice of being buried alive there, at the point where 
they claimed the boundary s’‘'vjlAr-Uji^ or of allowing the 
Cyreneians to continue farther westwards to a point where they 
in turn should su^er the same fate. The Philaeni chose to 
sacrifice themselves for Carthage and were buried alive at that 
place, where afterwards an altar was built to their memory. 

Here t^o thousand years later Mussolini, while adding to his 
desert empire, built an arch over the road, adorned with 
suitable reliefs of himself, and with inscriptions to preserve his 
memory : 


” HEN ITUS MUSSOLINI 

SUMMUS REl PUBLICAE MODEK.VIOK IDE.MOl'U F.\SCISTARUM 
DUX.” 

And inside the arch quotations frbm his speeches : 

" II po'polo Italiano ha creato col suo sangue I’impero, 
lo fecondera col suo lavoro e lo diffeiidera contro chiunque 
con le sue armi.” 

a 

which all sounded a bit thin in December, 1942. 

If slogans could win wars ^he Italian victory over us would 
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have been a quick one. From one end of Libya to the other—* 
on forts, barracks, colonists’ houses — were plastered in 
wearisome, repetition : “ Credere, Obedire, Combattere.” — 
“ II Duce ha sempre ragione.” — " Qyce vinceremo." — “ Noi 
tireremo diritto.” 

Hundreds of thousands of Bytish troops have passed under 
the Marble Arch and std|)ped to wonder at it, *Pjobflbly not 
one in a hundred thousand turned hil eyes to th% soutluvards 
at a paint about five miles to the east. If he had troubled to do 
so he would have looked on to^a flattish, gravel plain, a mile or 
so wide, covered with sparse scrub, and beyond, dancing in the 
mirage, a low escarpment with one* or two narrow wadis 
opening out of it. An uninteresting view. 

But this spot also deserves a monument, the inscription on 
which would read ; 


“ Here 

L,R,DjG, kept the 
Road Watch.” 

It was always known as the ” Road Watch.” In Siwa in 
the spring of 1942 or in Kufra in the autumn of the same year 
a patrol commandea^^slJIfrd^prhat his next job was to be, would 
answer you with little enthusiasm, ” I'm on the Road Watch.” 
I think the idea in the first instance was Prendergast's — to 
send a patrol up near enough to the coast road to take a 
census of all the traffic that passed along it. Here for a trial 
week in September of 1:941, for four and a half months with 
scarcely a break in the spring and summer of 1942, and for 
seven weeks in the autumn, day in and day out, for twenty- 
four hours a day, four hundred miles l>ehind the enemy's 
line, L.R.D.G. made a census of everything that passed along 
the road. 

I have described the place as seen from the north. Coming 
from the south one crossed an area of good going — undulating 
gravel desert — then bumj^ed over the sand hummocks of the 
Wadi Scemmer and up on to the low plateau of Dor Lanuf from 
which the sea and the Marble Arch were in sight, then wound 
down one ofithe wadif which cut through the plateau to camp 
near the mouth where it ran out on to the plain. The plain 
itself was bare, but there was a Bttle scrub in tjie wadi bed, 
enough to hiHe the cafs when camouflage nets were well used. 

This was the drill. Before davm two men started off from 
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%ainp towards the road. Within four or five hundred yards 
of it they stoi^>ed, found what cover they could — a fold in the 
ground or a low bush — and therf settled down for the day. 
Once down they had to stay there till nightfall ; unless the 
traffic was very light th^‘,could ilbt stand up or move about. 
With them tljey had high-po\yer field-glasses, notebooks and 
up-to-dSte photographs of enemy M.l . and A.F.V.’s. Taking 
it by *tums Ane wrote to the other’s dictation, noting tarilc , 
guns, lorries, oil tankers, armoured cars, tractors, stores, 
troops and sometimes sadder sights as the record for June 
loth, 1942, shows ; 

" Westboilbd. Estimated 500 P.O.W., Free French and 
R.T.R.” 

and the same number for some days afterwards, for these were 
the fruits of the fighting on the Gazala-Bjr Hakim line. 

It was a weary task. Bitterly Cold in winter ; blowing dust 
in^jpur jface in spring ; blistering heat in summer ; from dawn 
at five fb' dusk at seven was a long, long day. As one watcher 
said cynically : “You look at your watch at 1 1 and look again 
four hours later and it’s ii . 15.’’ 

There was never much trafflfc^ai' hfgWpJfe^.it at dusk the two 
men would move down closer to the road, to within fifty 
yards or less, and tiy to judge by sound and outline the types 
of vehicles which passed. 

Back in pamp the rest of the patrol were killing boredom — a 
sentry on the hill, some men asleep, Sbme reading or pla3ring 
bridge. Before dawn next day the relieving pair of watchers 
would set out from the camp, passing the returning men un- 
seen in the dark, *to take ever at the appointed time. At the 
camp after dark the wireless masts would go up and if tanks 
had gone by moving eastwards a signal would come to Group 
H.Q. at Siwa or Kufra and soon afterwards, perhaps when the 
tanks were nearing Agedabia, Ciphers at Middle East would be 
de-coding : 

" Flash from Tripoli road watch. Eastbound March 18. 
Tanks 6 Mark 3 and i Mark 4. Arjnoured cars German 
4-wheeled 7. Italian Autoblinda 5.’’ 

And so it went on, day after day, for tlfe normal spell of tm 
days, or maybe more .if the relieving patrol was late. Then 
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at nightfall the incoming patrol would be waiting at Two 
Cairns, the redezvous, the change over would be completed' 
and the watch would go on. And when the outgoing patrol 
was clear of the area Md arte to signal at leisure a full report 
would go back to Cairo wijh the to^sris of all the classes of 
traffic seen in the ten-day period. •• 

Consider what this rjeant to our Intelligence. There is 
only one road from Tripoli to Cyrenaica and ev^ytnmg that 
went along it we saw. Admittedly we missed the supplies 
landea at ^nghazi (though not always),* but it so happened 
that the Axis brought nearly all their tanks and reinforcements 
to Tripoli. Tanks were the things that the latelligence people 
always worried about. Give them accurate^ numbers and 
types and they were happy. But they welcomed other details 
too. They would suspect, for instance, from other sources of 
information that the Littorio Division was leaving Italy. A 
few days or weeks later L.R.D.G. would report many fresh, 
unsunburned troop* in cl^n uniforms moving eastwards 
with new transport, including }x;rhaps field-cookers — which 
reinforcements or reliefs do not take with them. F.-^ y J y giissd 
confirmation of earlier suspicions. 

The watch was not alw'ays dull. There was one occasion 
when a party of schoplcJiiid^f^nin a bus drew up and started 
a game of rounder^^arby and a second when two sportsmen 
from a staff car halted to shoot desert hares. And another 
when a German battery turned suddenl*^ off the road and 
camped with its vehicles well dispersed around the wratchers. 
It arrived at midday and the two men. Brown and Parkes I 
think they were, crouched for six hours under their khaki- 
coloured sheepskin coats speculating on life in a prison camp 
in Italy until at dusk they were able torngve away unseen. 
Once a unit halted for firing practice, setting up their targets 
straight in line for the watchers. • Then there was nothing to 
do but to get up and walk unconcernedly a^’ay, hoping to be 
taken for a wandering Arab. 

One day in May Holliman thought that the secret was out 
at last. He and his comflkmion were writing busily behind a 
bush which they had uprooted and dragged forw'ard nearer to 
the road when an Arab suddenly sat down beside*them, picked 
up their waferbottle^d took a drink. "Yes. Inglizi,” he 
said, " but don’t be afraid,” apd 4rue to his word never gave 
them away. • 


* See page 15a. 
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We were always expecting that one day the disaster would 
come, that the whole patrol would be captured and the secret 
lost. But it was not really strai^e that this never happened 
when you consider how easily tiro enemy could *have done 
(and perhaps did do) thk same t|>ing on the road between 
Alexandria and Matruh. 

In caiop in ‘the w«d»,they hsfd fewer thrills but/nore annoy- 
ances. ArSbs would wander by grazing their flocks ; aircraft 
came hedge-hopping over the wadi banks ; with weeks of occu- 
pation the ground grew foul and flies swarmed, for tnough 
they buried all their food tins* for cleanliness and conceal- 
ment, jackals dug them up at night. Once an inquisitive 
Arab witnessed, the* change over at Two Cairns and knowing 
then too much, was collected and brought protesting back 
to Siwa. 

It took three patrols to keep the watch going ; one on the 
job, one going out and one returning, for the distance from 
Siwa by the route between 'Agheila and Marada was six 
hundred miles. In May, 1942, the enemy must have had some 
sd^lcioBs of the routes we were using into the Sirte 
Desert, for Croucher, returning to Siwa, found a party putting 
up a double-apron wire along the Marada- 'Agheila road. 
After that the patrols had to Marada, a hundred 

miles longer, but safer till the Italians started mining our old car 
tracks and Si patrol had a car blown up and wrecked. 

Remembering patrol’s walk back to Jalo,* and 
against the day when disaster should be fall w'e made a chain 
of dumps between the Marble Arch and Jaghbub, small depots 
at 25 mile intervals with water, map, compass, shoes and hard 
rations which might enable a party who had lost their cars 
to reach home. * • 

For four months in the' spring of 1942 the watch went on. 
Then when Tobruk^ fell and Rommel could use that port as 
well as Benghazi (he importance of Tripoli decreased and the 
watch was discontinued. In October Middle East asked for 
it to be resumed again and we guessed that something was 
in the air. Spicer with Yi went *jp from Kufra to restart 
it and from October 30th to November 8th saw little of im- 
portance. B&t by November loth, when Talbot had taken 
over, the westbound trafl&c was showing' the effects of Mont- 
gomery’s victory at ’Alamein, and we began to have some 
inkling of Rommel’s intentions wheh lo»:ry loads of civilians 

^ See chapter 9. 
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wiA their furniture showed that tlfe Italian settlers were 
bdng evacuated from Cyrenaica. 

The salt marches at 'Agheila make one of the best defensive 
positions on the Libyan colist, difficult to force in a direct 
attack ‘and not easy to turn from southern flank. The 
Germans had stood on this line uaf Jaxiuiry, 1942, and the 
question of the moment was whether they wouy do so again. 
At Middle Elst H.Q. Intelligence wejghed the prpWbilities ; 
at home Our Military Correspondent expounded the strategical 
pros Jnd cons ; fifty miles behind the front line R2 patrol 
sat and counted two to threa thousand vehicles a day going 
westwards and practically nothing moving ^east. Their last 
signal left the answer in little doubt : * 

“ November 8 to 14. Westbound. Motor cycles 528 and 
sidecar 18. Cars 1264. 15-cwt. 407. 30-cwt. 607. 

3-ton 2316 and trailer 474. 5-ton 2697 and trailer 
899. lo-ton 125 jind trailer 117. Tractors 3. Transpor- 
ters 2. Troop carriers ^3. Tankers 23 and trailer 3. 
Tanks light 8. Armoured cars 24. Guns 68 mostly ligjit 
A/T. Miscellaneous 400. Troops estimated — 

repeat 42,500." 

Though the Axi<*'evi 35 nTly did not mean to make a pro- 
longed stand at ’Agheila there were yet many troops about 
and by November 15th the area had become too hot for Talbot 
and he had to move. Sweeting with G2 relieving him re- 
established the watch forty miles farther west but even here 
it was difficult enough’ for he was amongst the rear units of 
Rommel’s forces. 

Middle East were now insistent that, the watch must be 
kept going at all costs in order to g»’e them Information of the 
enemy’s intentions, so it was decided to double-bank the 
patrols on the job and Tinker (T2) Timpson (Gi) 
left Kufra on November 20th to do this. 

As I have explained our old route between Marada and 
’Agheila was no longer c^en and for some time past we had 
been sending the patrols through the Marada-Zella gap. But 
though they seem never to have known about the road w'atch 
the enemy Were by mow well aware that we were using this 
route and had put down minefields across the old tracks and 
were sending out futreds from Xella and Marada. On No- 
vember 25th one of Tinker’s trucks ran over a mine nortb-east 
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of Zella and Burke had liis leg broken. He was brought back 
lO Tazerbo and the little Waco earned its keep again when 
Barker went out from Kufra and collected him there. 

This was one of those events* which remaine<f a lurk^ 
horror aU through the hl!l^tence (jf L.R.D.G. Bad casualties 
behind the enemy’s lin^, hundreds of miles from proper 
medicaVjreatment, were just dhe of the risks which had to be 
taken. FoTtunately they did not happen very often though 
in November, 1941, Simpson of Si patrol traveUed 700 
miles from Buerat el Hsun to Kufra with a severe wound in the 
shoulder and Murray had much the same sort of journey 
from Fuka to the Faiyum in July, 1942. 

The medical«organisation of L.R.D.G. consisted of an M.O. 
at Group H.Q. and a medical orderly with each patrol. Ac- 
commodation for sick varied from place to place, from quite a 
good hospital at Kufra to the lee side of a palm tree for a case of 
pleurisy when we spent a week waiting at Ghetmir outside 
Jalo in January, 1942. Some of the oTderlies were of the 
R.A.M.C., others willing learners taught by the M.O. They 
wdSwcde’nder difficulties for it is not easy to treat a patient 
who is moving a hundred miles a day in a bumping truck. 
But they were resourceful and did not lack the power to 
improvise : the use of a grease guiviaiMm^ema might find a 
place in the pages of the Lancet ! 

The Doctor too had to be ready to improvise. To Siwa one 
night there came a ftiessagc from Olivey who was taking two 
Libyan Arab Force men to the outskirts of Agedabia whence 
they would* walk into the town to learn the strength of the 
enemy garrison. " Arab corporal ” signalled Olivey, " has 
temp. 100 pulse 90 S5Tnptoms appendicitis from 1400 hours 
advise treatment.’* T took this to Lawson and we answered 
" Keep in semi-sitting position knees slightly raised small 
drinks of water or jveak te 4 with sugar only water bottle 
filled hot water to^ght side no repeat no aperient Dovers for 
pain morphia if bad if condition deteriorates send Jaghbub 
in two trucks.” Whatever was wrong with the corporal Dick 
Lawson’s radio-therapy was successflil. He was better next 
day and Ohve^ went on to do the job. 

Timpson, like Tinker, also ran into trouble and his success 
in maintaining the road watch in spite of all the difficulties he 
encountered jvas one of the outstanding achievements of 
L.R.D.G. 
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He had left Kofra on November 2^th. Five days later, in 
the Marada-Zella gap, he met an enemy patrol of double hi? 
own streimth and with vehicles which included armoured cars. 
As his orda:s were to keep tHb watch going at all costs Thnpson 
widied to avoid a scrap but the Italians knew their ground 
well and manoeuvred skilfully, facing him to fight. For 
an hour or more the skirmish sontinued, with Timpspn mak- 
ing every effort to disengage himself and the eneqiy^ving to 
block his escape. In the end the extricated three cars»of his 
origiifhl seven ; the rest of the patrol, as we heard later, was 
captured and taken into ZeHa. 

Timpson had now lost more than half his (orce and much of 
his rations ; he had not enough petrol to«get back to Kufra ; 
the weather was foul with cloud and rain ma^g nav^ation 
most difficult, but none of this deterred him and three days 
later he was nearing the coast road west of the Marble Arch. 
On November 30th he had got the watch going, on a hilltop 
four hundred yards ^om the road. 

The whole area was rapiAy filling up with Axis troops, the 
rear units of Rommel's front at 'Agheila, and it was jjmj^Qf'^le 
to follow the usual plan of camping in a wadi a nule or two 
south of the road. So Timpson placed his camp tw’enty miles 
inland and every eyisning^at dusk the Jeep brought up the 
relieving watchers.'^roppeefthem a mile or two from the road 
and waited to pick up the outgoing pair who left the road at 
midnight, guided to the car by the ilashifig of a torch and the 
occasional running of the engine. 

Coming up to the rendezvous one evening a figure appeared 
over a ridge and ran towards the car, shouting and gesticulat- 
ing. Timpson halted, but as the man drew near redised that 
he was an Italian officer, apparently lost and seeking a lift, 
so started the Jeep and moved slflwly away, calling out ad- 
vice in German to the Italian who>pu^ued him, roaring angrily, 
till he was too exhausted to go on. 

Thus they carried on till December loth when the Jeep 
failed to pick up the two watchers coming off duty who were 
never seen again. All naxt day a search was made for them 
but they had probably walked in the dark into the midst of an 
enemy camp and been captured. • 

The 13th Vas the last and most hazardous day of all. Of it 
Timpson waote afterwards : 

“ December 13th. Koad watch from Wadi AUtned. 
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(litis was, as fu as we knew, the one possible point in the 
'vicmity unoccupied by enemy camps). Poation in thorn 
bush aoo yards from the road. Starting at dawn enemy 
formed camp all around us, excej^t between our petition and 
the road, though thePd^as ano^er camp on the hr side. 
They were well discipliircii and quite cheerful though a bit 
rattlet^when a British night fightipr strafed l^e area by 
moonligtii^%t 8 p.m. They apparently fed wcu : macaroni 
and goulash for lunch ! 

“ I decided to leave at 8. 15 p.m. in order to stop the*next 
party, if possible, from coming to the same area, which I 
knew was their.intention. The moon was up but it was 
raining. I thjnk the enemy must have spotted us getting 
out of the bush, but they did not challenge until we were 
passing some vehicles as we walked up the wadi, which was 
shallow and open near the road. After their sentry had 
shouted ‘ Passorio ’ twice and I had replied with an in- 
effective ' Freund ’ he fired one sl^ot. Wc walked on slowly : 
he fired twice more and we walked a bit faster. Then 
hesstacted firing hard and was joined by others and the 
chase began, with a number of them after us, running and 
shooting. We were much hampered by our heavy coats and 
hit. 

“ However, we finally eluded them th^gh Welsh and I 
got separated. We both lay low while they searched all 
around. I could s#e their figures silhouetted against the sky 
ar. they hunted for us, but after half an hour they gave it up 
and I heard the leader of the first sejirch party say to the 
second party, which had come up later, ‘ I think they were 
only food thieves.’ 

" I passed clo^e by another camp, then went back to the 
wadi at a point where vh had first joined it the previous 
night and waited for Welsh for three-quarters of an hour, 
calling him by n^ihe, for I had the compass. Then after 
failing to find him I made my way to the Jeep. The relief 
party had heard the shooting and luckily had not gone down 
to the road, but awaited my return. 

" Welsh, after waiting for me in the wadi for an hour, 
went on, thiilking I had been hit when they opened up with 
an automatic, for I had stumbled and‘ 4 allen t^Vice in the 
deep water of the wadi. After that he had many adven- 
tures, walking into four camps and beingashot at in three of 
them and getting away with much courage and resource- 
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fulness. He reached the R.V. at* 4 a.m., but after three 
hours giving the usual signals I had decided to leave ft 
3 a.in. in orfer to tell the remainder of the patrol to move 
to join Indian i patrol ”^who had been sent up from Kufra 
to help Timpson in his d^culties^un case the enemy found 
Welsh or some of his kit and clifced us the next day. At 
the same Jime I had ijpceived a signal from H^Q. saying that 
Lazarus with Si patrol had ^lleady estaUfSned their 
watch ” (west of Buerat el Hsun) " and I felt justified in 
sulpending my watch, at least temporarily, till Welsh was 
found. • 

'* December 14th . — I returned to the R,V. in the Jeep at 
dawn and finally found Welsh. He had actually w^ked to 
within two miles of our camp, twenty mile? from the R.V., 
after a very strenuous night. For this reason I took some 
time to find him as I searched the R.V. area first, finally 
picking up his footmarks which showed clearly after a rainy 
night. He had hurried back fast to warn the camp of what 
had happened, for he thought the enemy had got me, and 
was much concerned in trying to remember the figur^r>t4:he 
vehicles we had counted the previous day.” 

Tinker was out of.the_running and Timpson in difficulties, 
but the watch nfSst go on. So Lazarus with Si set out 
from Kufra but before he had gone far Rommel’s intention to 
abandon the 'Agheila position was beyoiRi doubt and it would 
therefore be just as useful if the watch was kept much farther 
west. So Lazarus wpnt west through Henry’s.Gap, north 
past Fc^ha and for the first time in L.R.D.G. history across 
the terrible basalt country of the Harug, over the Hon-Zella 
road, south of Bu Ngem and finally to the coast road north of 
Gheddahia. This was a good effdtt. Laikrus was 800 miles 
from his base ; he knew he must rely on us to send out petrol 
to him before he could get home, and he was right in the 
enemy’s line of retreat. In his own bald report : 

"The watch begam 17.00 hours 13 December. During 
the evening of 14 December a section of S.A.S. shot up the 
road and camps in the near vicinity of the road watch." 
(We codld never* persuade Middle East that " beat ups ” 
by David Stirling’s chaps ai^ a careful traffic census by 
us were* incompatible.) "The watch on day 15/16 was 
made at RS2910. The country here is very open with little 
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cover and cwivoys were frequently pulling Off the road so 
‘ this place was not used again. The WaiiU Gheddas was 
cultivated for the greater part of its length and there were 
many Arabs about who frequenny approached thi watchers. 
Money, tea and sugV ensurq^ friendly relations. The 
activity of S.A.S. alon^he road brought out many enemy 
aircra^ whkh carried out iittensi^^ searches ^r four days 
along tliA ,Wadi Zerzer and the country surrounding our 
forward base.” 

But the watch must go on. *So Tinker left Kufra again. 
On the 2oth December Jie took over from Lazarus and that 
was the last we ^eard of him for a week until on the 28th came 
a signal from a troop of the Heavy Section at Tagrifet : 
“ Tinker met here with four trucks. Have given him enough 
petrol to reach Zella.” 

This was the story of the week. 

Having made a rear base thirty miles aouth-west of Ghed- 
dahia, Tinker went north with nine men to take over from 
LaMn]$«.^They met and Lazarus started home. But by this 
time the area was filling up ; enemy camps were being formed 
all along the road and also some miles to the south of it and a 
new watch site had to be found. Wjiilft they were preparing 
to do this Tinker’s party was discovered, ^hey were hidden 
in a small tributary to the main wadi when a German armoured 
car patrol crossed tlfeir fresh tracks. 

The Huns started to beat the wadi as one beats a copse for 
rabbits, firing into the bushes and thrpwing grenades among 
the rocks. Our men, outnumbered and out-gunned, left 
theirtwo trucks, buried their ciphers and hid as best they could 
in caves and bushes. • The Germans soon found the trucks and 
camped to await t'he patrol's return. 

At midday another truck arrived with a load of Arabs and 
the New ZealandeAi heard the sounds of questioning followed 
by heavy beating. Then the Arabs were set to search the wadi. 
One of them passed so close to White, crouching in a bush of 
desert broom, that he must have seen him but gave no sign. 

At dusk four of the patrol managed to get away and started 
to walk back 'to their base camp. Tinker, one of the four, 
stopped at some Arab tents for a drii&. Hardly had he 
finished when a car drove uprand while Tinker hid’behind the 
tent the Germans questioned the Arabs who denied all know- 
fedge'of any ” Inglizi ” till the Germans drove away. 
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By dawn all four men were back at the rear base, arriving* 
shortly before another enemy armoured car patrol which had 
been back-bracking them. The New Zealanders got away with 
their vehicles just in time. Thus Tm^er rejoined us at Zella 
with six men missing, but e^e did jjpt despair of seeing them 
again, for so often in L.R.D.G. history men had “ walked out " 
turned up days orVeeks mter. • 

And so it happened this time. What happened to four of 
the six I do not know, but two of them, Ellis and Sturrock, 
lay up all day and that night; walked back to the base to find 
Tinker gone. During the night they separated in a search 
for water and did not meet again. At daWn Ellis, who told 
me this story, found himself in a position hot new to L.R.D.G. 
men — ^five hundred miles from nowhere, with no food, no 
water and only the clothes he wore. But he knew that 
Rommd was retreating and that if he went due east there was 
a of being picked up, so for four days he walked east- 

wards, resting by day and» moving by night when the cold 
Tna/to sleep impossible. Once he got water from some Arabs. 
On the fifth day he reached the Bu Ngem road, aiviviflg into 
the middle of an action between German armoured cars and 
our own. This was soon over and the two German cars burn- 
ing fiercely and EUis w<*.*d over to an advanced patrol of 
the K.D.G.’s. In a week he was back in ZeUa and a few 
days later Sturrock, after much th^ same experiences, 
turned up there too. 

That was the end of the road watch for Middle Eaist then 
signaUed that we need not go on with it. Coifeidering all 
things it was perhaps the most useful job L.R.D.G. ever did. 

I wish Rommel could have read this chapter. 



CHAPXgR FOURTEEN 

’AlAMEiy TO GABES 

t 

On t^P last dky of August Rommel attacked at 'Alamein. 

Axis hopes were high, Alexandria was only $ixty*miles 
away ; Mussolini had come over from Italy and Libya was 
being combed for a white Arab stallion on which he would 
make his triumphal entfy into Cairo ; high official of the new 
government for^gypt had been selected and Egyptian money 
printed ; Italian-Arabic phrase-books were selling well. 

By September 3rd the offensive was over, broken up by the 
guns of the Eighth ,\rmy and the bombs of the R.A.F. The 
threat to Egypt had been removed and ^ was clear that the 
next move would be with Montg^,)mer\' and that when that 
mQji^came the Faiyum would be no place for L.R.D.G. For 
us, wbteig on the southern flank of the Army when its ad- 
vance started, Kufra was the proper base and by mid-October 
the whole unit was there. Then came the question of what 
part L.R.D.G> was to play in the COftflhg offensive. 

In the last six months Stirling’s S.A.S. force had changed its 
character. From tlie small band of fifty odd experts in air- 
craft destruction with whom we had worked in the previous 
winter it had grown into a much larger force with its own 
transport, navigators and signals. \^th his heavily armed 
Jeeps and 3-tonners to supply them, Stirling no longer relied 
on us for transport across the desert ; the S.A.S. had become a 
sort of L.R.D.G. of their own. So it was decided to divide 
the desert between us, L.R.D^,G. taking the western part of the 
country and leaving, to the parashots the shorter range work 
to the east. Kufra was also the obvious base for them since 
with the Qattara passes, Siwa and Jaghbub in enemy hands 
gnd with the great barrier of the Sand Sea to the south of them, 
the next best line of approach to tne coast was by Steele's 
route to QaretKhod, 

A year before this Lazarus with his Surrey Section had been 
mapping the country between the two sand sea% and at the 
end of one of ^the dune range? which ryn southward and peter 
out in the sent he had built a cairn for ai! astro-fix position— 
Howard’s Cairn they called it (toward was Lazarus's driver)— 
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and it was a much-used rendezvous in the next iftem moEdbls 
Here in October and Novem^ Ma^ lived with his para- 
shot squadron, an existencc^hich reminded one of Hwgan or 
Kidd and the pirates of the sevent^th century, secure in the 
palm-fringed creek of soAe West Indian island, thrusting 
forth to raid the fleets Spain. From Kufra^eir 3-tonners 
brought theJn supplies and water, fyf the nearesta^ater was 
at Siwa, then in Italian hands. And from H^ward’% Cairn 
smalf parties of three or four Jeeps crossed the Sand Sea to 
the gravel desert beyond Jaghbub to attack the railway line 
which the Axis had put into use from Tobruk to Daba and 
other targets along the coast road. * , * 

Stories of their operations used to reach dh at Kufra with 
the L.R.D.G. patrols which were using the Howard's Cairn 
route at the same time. Tales of trains mined, railway stations 
wrecked, road traffic shot up and aircraft burned on their land- 
ing grounds. Talej of J eep patrols pushing out to the extrem- 
ity of their petrol range ?ind attacking the enemy from the 
back side of their line at ’.Mamein ; of someone (Scratchley, 
I think) taken prisoner there when the Axis liilC drbke in 
October by an unbelieving British unit who scoffed at his 
story of having come from Kufra to Himeimat. 

There was an echo olflSioore’s march and of the walk of the 
Tz men from Nofilia after one raid on the railway south of 
Sidi Barrani. The parashots had shot up the station staff and 
wrecked the buildings but when they withdrew and halted to 
collect their party one man, Sillitoe the navigator, was missing. 
When he had not come in by dawn they assumed he had been 
killed or taken prisoner and turned south to Howard's Cairn. 

At daybreak Sillitoe found himself a, mile or two from the 
railway, without food or water and witlf the alternative of 
going back to the station to suiyender or of walking “ home." 
With great courage he chose the secondhand started south- 
wards. Mayne's base was 250 miles away, but his patrols, 
after crossing the Sand Sea, used occasionally to lie up for a 
day or two in the scrub ^t Hatiet £tla, an old damping ground 
of ours where we once kept a stock of food and water and where 
Lloyd Owen had hidden with Haselden before the September 
attack on*Tobruk« Sillitoe guessed that here he might find 
some remains of food and water and set off on his 150-mile 
walk. Inithe end he cached Ella and by goo 4 fortune on the 
same day that another parashot party passed through.. 

In October and Novembec L.R.D.G. patrols were going up 
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the Gebel Akhdar from Kufra with reliefs, food and other 
sapfdies for those various branches of Middle East who did 
their work inside C3^enaica and ^hose names were carefully 
designed to mean nothiag at all. Sweeting, returning 6r<m 
one of these expeditions in Octobei‘, brought with him Guignd 
and also an L R.D.G: survivor of the Barce raid. Guignol’s 
job was collection of escaped prisoners, baled-out airmen 
and others wtio found themselves stranded in enemy terri- 
tory, and for this purpose he had organised a series of 
" ce^ " of friendly Arabs throughout the Gebel who ccdlected 
any British they heard of, fed and sheltered them, and brought 
them back to his base to wait for an L.R.D.G. patrol and a 
passage back to Kufra or Siwa. 

The survivor was Findlay of the Guards Patrol who had 
been with Dennis in the attack on the barracks at Barce on the 
night of September 13th. In the confusion of their withdrawal 
bis truck had become separated from the rest, missed the 
road out of the town to the east, and at dawn was being chased 
acros^the plain towards the escarpment by a band of Italians. 
Ofi the road no car can scale that scarp so the crew set fire 
to their truck and vanished into the undergrowth with the 
Italians at their heels. By nightfall the hunt had died down 
and the next day Findlay, separate m the darkness from his 
companions, walked southwards and was guided by an Arab 
to Guignol's base. « 

Sweeting brought with him two other men, Gregory and 
Urquhart, who had been picked up by Guignol's Arabs after 
they had escaped from the prison cage at Benghazi. Gregory, 
a New Zealander, had been captured in June when the N.Z. 
Ehvision broke through south of Matmh during the retreat to 
'Alamein. The New Zealanders, judged by so competent an 
authority as Rommel to be the finest British troops in the 
Middle East, had ured their bayonets to some effect, but this, 
in the opinion of the Herrenvolk, was an unfair way of fighting, 
despicable, it appeared, by comparison with the mass murder 
by machine-gun of Central European •Jews. So on the morn- 
ing following the New Zealanders were separated from the 
otW prisoners. " You,” said the Huns, ” will stand here 
in the sun and watch your fellow prisoners sitting there 
comfortably in the shade,” and thus for forty hours they kept 
them without .water. The rest of his captivity Gr^ory had 
spent in Benghazi, one of 4500 men. with one tin of bully and 
some scraps of bread as their diily ration, sleeping three to 
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a blanket and with no hot meal since June. In the end h«« 
shammed sick, got transferred to the so-called hospital and 
escaped during the usual ItdUan panic in a R.A.F. raid. 

*• 

Though the Axis forces wfre not driven out of C3u-enaica for 
the last time until December, 1^42, the Intelligence branch at 
Middle East "had been tJking an interest in Tripqjjletnia long 
before then. Their interest as it affected us waS a request to 
carryinen, stores and wireless sets to some point within striking 
distance of Tripoli and to take out reliefs and fresh stores from 
time to time. 

It was not easy to select such a poirft. Jtliad to be access- 
ible to our patrols, remote from the thickly populated areas of 
Tripolitania, and yet near enough for the Intelligence party 
to do the last stage of their journey by camel or on foot. In 
th€ end Bir Tala was chosen ; there was water, Arabs believed 
to be friendly, an^ Lloyd Owen’s journey to Scemech in 
December, 1941, had sho^n that the route was passable 
to L.R.D.G. 

Guild made the first trip from Kufra at the end*Df August 
and left three men with their food and wireless sets at Bir Tala. 
Three months later Tony Browne went up on the thousand- 
mile journey from Kufrif^th fresh supplies and a relief wire- 
less operator. The first man to go up had become very ill ; 
he was, in fact, just “ going bad ” by degrees and when he got 
back to Kufra his body was a mass of sores. 

Guild’s journey was uneventful, but Tony’s very different. 
On the way out he was caught by enemy fighters In the Wadi 
Tamet, about fifty miles south of the coast. The enemy were 
determined, diving down low over the^ cars, but T patrol 
fought back till their last round hadgone.* Pilkington who had 
been attached to us for a montji from the Arab Legion and 
O’Malley, the navigator, were killed at«»tjieir guns and two 
trucks were burnt out, but if they had not stood up to the 
strafing they would probably have lost all the cars in the 
patrol. • 

Tony had a lucky escape that day. He had been firing his 
gun till the ammunition began to run short and .then handed it 
over to Pilkington jvhile he climbed into the truck for more 
pans. As he was bending over the ammo, box the C.R. 42's 
came in ag^in. Pilkington was Killed but Tony escaped with a 
bullet graze which made him take his meals standing for the 
rest of the journey. He had Ipst two of his five trucks and one 
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■Hian was wounded besides the two killed, but he finished the 
job, sending one car back to Tazpbo with the wounded and 
going on himself with two to drop Flower and his Supplies at 
Bir Tala. 

Few men did more for L.R.D.G. ihan Tony. He joined with 
the first bat(;h a navigator, w%s then corporal, patrol 
sergeant'^a.trol comm'^der, liaison officer at Middle East, 
instruftor in* navigation and general mentor to the Indian 
Long Range Squadron when it was being formed in Syria, guide 
and desert expert to an armoui^d car regiment at 'Alamein, 
guided the New , Zealand Division in their " left hook" at 
'Agheila — overworked, blown up and twice wounded, his 
D.C.M. and M.6. were well earned. 

They were brave men, with a cold, calculated two o’clock-in- 
the-moming bravery, these “ spies " whom we took up to the 
back door to Tripoli in the autumn of 1942— Flower and his 
companions whose names, since they were not all of them 
British, had better be left unrecorded. In Cyrenaica it was a 
fair rwk that 90 per cent of the Arabs would be friendly, but in 
Tripolrfania, where Italian oppression was less recent and where 
the material benefits of their rule loomed larger, Arab feeling 
towards the British was unknown, prom Bir Tala they moved 
up into the hilly country south of Tripoli and soon found a 
fnend who never deserted them in the difficult days ahead. 

This was Sheikh Ssleiman of the Awlad ’Aal (I have changed 
his true name, having little confidence in what our present 
"co-belliger^nts ” might do to him if Tripolitania is returned to 
them after the war). For many weeks Flower lived with the 
tribe in comparative safety but then the Italians began to 
suspect his presence .m the hills. The other tribesmen were 
frightened that uftless Flcwer left the district ruin would 
overtake them all and pressed Sheikh Suleiman to turn him 
out. But the Sheihlf, refusing to break his word with one who 
had eaten his bread, packed up his tents, gathered his family 
and his animals and for weeks carried Flower with him from 
hiding-place to hiding-place, moving on as the Italians’ search 
became more strict. 

From their base in the hills Flower and his men worked their 
way north to Tripoli and to the airfield at CasTel Benito, 
gathering information themsfives and through Arabs whom 
they could trust. In Tripoli their best- " contact " was Alfieri, 
owner of many lorries, whose transport contract with the Army 
gave him unlimited opportunity to learn what was passing 
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through the port. They had many narrow escapes. X goings 
down to Tripoli on one occasion, dressed as an Arab and with an 
Arab companion, was held (ip at a road block near Castel 
Benito and asked for his papers. He hg^ none and things were 
looking unpleasant for himetill thg Arab, thrusting his own 
papers forward for inspection, started a lung-rending fit of 
coughing and* the sentrj^ over whom»he was*spj|Jt:ng and 
spluttering, kicked them both with a chrse along Ae road. 

In the autumn of 1942, aftea an interval of nearly two years, 
we were operating again with the Free French in the Fezzan. 

This was the third time the French had raided the Fezzan, 
counting as the first their participation in Clayton’s attack on 
Murzuk. The second was in the spring of 1942. By January of 
that year the Eighth Army had taken all Cyrenaica and Tripoli 
seemed not far off. Leclerc, always ready for a fight, had bwn 
asked to move up in^ the Fezzan as soon as the Eighth Army 
drove westwards from 'Aghefla, but that drive never came and 
by the end of the month Msus and Mechili had fallen and the 
enemy were nearing Gazala. • * 

In December, 1941, Dick Croucher had taken R2 patrol 
from Siwa down to Tibesti to provide a wireless link between 
Leclerc and Middle East T reliable communications would be 
vital for the operations then in prospect and only L.R.D.G. 
Signals could do the job. In pre-war day| Croucher’s journey 
would have been front-page news in the journals of geography 
but by the end of 1941 it was merely a routine L.R.D.G. trip. 
Southwards he went from Siwa to Tazerbo, then tfi Kayugi in 
the foothills of Tibesti, then through the mountains (I think for 
the first time with cars) to the French advanced base at Zouar. 
With the British retreat to Gazalsk the need for Leclerc ’s co- 
operation had disappeared and jp February Croucher turned 
home. He was a good ambassador far us ; the French 
afterwards often spoke with affection for ‘He bon Grouchere, 
type assez sdrieux,” by which they did not mean " serious ” 
but “ sincere ” — a qualit)^ot conspicuous in themselves which 
they admired in others. But Leclerc had no intention of losing 
the chance of a crack at the hated Italians,. whatever the 
successes or*failures <)f the Eighth Army might be. For weeks 
he had bees preparing for this day, training his tirailleurs at 
Faya, putting his njnd^cript transport into shape, while the 
long caravans of camels plodded northwards from FortTamy 
with supplies. 
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In midrFebruary &ie French started northwards from 
Tibesti, a mixed force of motorised infantry armoured cans, tiie 
m&aristes of the Groupe Nompde Tibbu, a ho^tzer, some 
Lysanders— relics of the siunmer at Rufra—and a Gleim 
Martin bomber or With {he Eighth Army out of &e 
picture Leclerc’s attack dbuld be nothing more than a hit and 
run afi^ strong enopgh to Shake cp the Italians and obtain 
useful inWyiation of their forces, but weak enough to leave him 
with- some reserve of transport and petrol if the British 
advance into Tripolitania should take place after all. 

He shook up the Italians airright. 

On March ist, in a Winding sandstorm, Dio with the Groupe 
Nomade Borkpu took Tejerri. Dio had the howitzer with him 
and with this and his mortars soon drove the Italians out of the 
fort where their commander Bracchetti, a Saharan veteran long 
known to us, survived a direct hit with a shell which took off his 
right arm. For the rest of the day the French and Italians 
fought it out with rifles and hand»grenadfe among the tamarisk 
bushes at point blank range, till by evening the enemy had had 
enough ;^nd retired into the desert. Two nights later Dio, 
flushed with success, pushed on to Gatrun. But as we had 
seen a year before, the duller necessities of war such as good 
communications were never a streng point with the French, 
and Dio, cautiously approaching Gatrun, found that Hous 
with another force had taken the place by storm two days 
before. * 

Meanwhile, pursuing Leclerc’s plan of "penetration in depth 
with synchronised attacks,” Geoffroi "with his L.R.D.G.-like 
patrol had gone up north of Sehba to the cross tracks near Umm 
el ’Abid. The first evening his ambush was successful for he 
captured two lorrjes'full of bombs and petrol, but next day the 
Italians had their turn and Geoffroi had a taste of the medicine 
they had given T^ patrol ‘at Gebel Sherif, the successful 
co-operation bet^^een their Air Force and an Auto-Saharan 
Company hastening down from Hon. After a running fight of 
twenty miles Geoffroi turned south to Wau el Kebir. 

On the night of March 5 th he was l5fefore the small oasis. The 
palm groves seemed deserted and the landing ground unused. 
After dark, with aa&goumier, he crept up to the post. Here, too, 
there was no sign of life and they crawled’through the wire and 
into the fort where the wholergarrison appeared asi^p. At once 
he sent back •the goumier to bring ujf thd'rest of Ais men, but 
two hundred yards from the post a tirailleur stumbled and fell, 
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letting off his rifle. Tlie alarm was gh^n and Geofiroi barely 
escaped to rejoin his pa^ol. 

But Wau el Kebir had not seen the last of the Erendi. de 
Gttillebon, Mo had routed the Sciati Camel Company at 
Tmessa and was quite unaware of what fieoftroi had bera dc^g, 
decided to make an assault 8n Wai»el Kebir and attacked it 
on the 7th, two nights afler Gaoffroi’s unsuccessful attempt. 
Over him de Guillebon had the advant%^e for he hai^ith him 
two of |hose very effective weapons, the 8i mm. mm^ars. . 

“ Our pieces were in position to fire at 17.20 hours. 
Registration of the two mortars Ijad bqen done before 
nightfall. ... , 

‘ ‘ At this moment the enemy had ceased fir^ The screams 
of the wounded were heard. The order ‘ Cease Firing’ was 
given and the ascaris were harangued by a deserter and told 
that fire would be opened if they did not surrender. To this 
harangue there was no repjy ; fifteen rounds per piece were 
fired and the speaker took up the word again ; this time with 
success, and on the twenty times repeated statemen^that 
the French w'ould not fire the garrison came* out and 
surrendered." 

Ten months later preparations were again being made at 
Zouar. Men and stores were arriving from Faya and Fort 
Lamy; Leclerc was there (now a GeneHl), with Ingold, a 
newcomer, in command of the force that was to advance into 
the Fezzan. In place jaf Croucher was Jim Heny^ with his 
Rhodesian patrol as the wireless link to Eighth Army. 

In mid-December, 1942, Rommel withdrew from 'Agheila 
and Leclerc started northward from Zouar. Ten days before 
Christmas he occupied Wigh, a mil6-wide hallow in the desert 
which, because of its good water, must be secured by any force 
which advances from the south into the Pbaean. 

Leclerc had asked for fighter support for his operations, but 
Middle East could not spare the aircraft and his few Lysanders 
and Blenheims were no match for the Heinkels and C.R.42's. 
As a result for the first ten days of their advance through that 
open desert they had a very unpleasant time. I take from 
Henry's diary his account of December 26th : 

" Travelled all might, S2 patrol still leading. Arrived 
in sight of Gatrun at daybreak. Two French trucks and S2 
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advanced towards Hhe oasis to what would haf^pen. 
Enemy opened up field artillery and Bredas of various 
c^bres. Rest of column came up and then moved slowly 
eastwards in artillery formation until we were just out 
of range. French fS mm. sent a few rounds back. Column 
then moved eastwards 4 o a rafige of hills twenty miles away, 
dispersed fad held a counoil of v^. The original plan was 
to sh^ Gatrun su^ciently to snake up th% garrison and 
then by-^s it, leaving the main body to capture it. Just 
before lunch S2 patrol with a French patrol was s8nt out 
with the idea of doing a recce^f the northern part of the oasis, 
just out of artillery range, and to lure out any Auto Saharan 
Coy and Icad’thfm into range of the French 75’s in position 
near the hil&. We got to within a couple of miles of the oasis 
when we were attacked by six fighters and two bombers with 
M.G. fire and bombs. Desert was good going so we fought 
back, gradually edging off towards the hills and dodging 
bombs during our spare moments, ^aw a column of black 
smoke rising several miles north of us. My gunner said it 
was an aircraft burning though he had not actually seen the 
crash. Soon afterwards ground strafing ceased but bombing 
continued for some time . During the fight we picked up one 
Frenchman and four ascam whose truck had been put out of 
action. Checked up on the mo^ments of the S2 trucks, 
one unaccounted for, so circled back to look for it and found 
it heading back to look for me. Had reached talking 
distance when the bomber started work on us again ; kept 
visual C9ntact and returned to the hills. Carter came across 
with information that two French trucks had been damaged 
and one ascari killed. A Frenchman in the patrol said he 
had seen the aircraft crash and since ours were the only trucks 
that fired Col. Ingold credited us with shooting it down and 
complimented us on the calm and organised way in which we 
had met the aithick, saying that we had set an excellent 
example to the French troops.” 

For a week more the Rhodesians*were bombed and strafed 
daily ; Jackson and du Toil were wounded and one truck 
wrecked by bomb splinters and others hit. 

But although in the air the enemy had the upper hand, on 
the ground the French had it all their own way. By the end of 
December, \yith Cyrenaica in British h^nds and the Eighth 
Army pressing towards Tripoli, the Italians in the Fezzanwere 
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beginning to lose heart If they fcnight on in their isolated 
posts there was small chance of help reaching them ; sooner og, 
later their line of retreat would be cut off, so at fort after fort— 
Gatrun, Umm el Araneb, Mtlrzuk, Sebha — ^they surrendered or 
fled northwards. •, 

The garrison at Murzuk left in good time, pouring out on 
foot across the desert to the north-west, ^anerini, the 
general of th^ Saharan Command had ordered tne%to fight to 
the last man before himself hurrying Way from^ion I) Mahe, 
our Mend of Kufra days, was out on an air reconnaissance that 
morning and spotted this forltm column trudging through the 
sand. As he ^ved to attack his gun jammed and he thought 
that he had lost the target of a lifetim*e, but bn the ground the 
Italians were gesticulating and waving rags 0# white, so Mahe 
threw them a note telling them to stay where they were and flew 
off to find some ground troops to whom they could surrender. 

While Leclerc was advancing into the Fezzan from the south 
L.R.D.G. patrols w^re doing what they could to help him by 
harassing the enemy in the ftorth. The most useful thing would 
be to destroy aircraft, so Spicer and Nangle took their patrols 
through Henry's Gap and across the rough basalt coftnti^ south 
of Hon to try to raid the airfield there. But heavy rain and bad 
going hindered them and when they finally got down to the 
outskirts of Hon they were met by hea^'y gunfire. And, as we 
saw later, their chances of getting through the thick minefields 
round the cantonments would have betn very small indeed. 
But on the road leading north from Brak to Shueref, Wilder, 
Hunter and Birdwood did more damage, laying mines and 
shooting up the passing convoys. 

At the beginning of December the Ejghth Army was before 
’ Agheila and ready to push Rommel out of Ws positions between 
the salt marshes and the sea. .Though it was becoming clear 
that he did not intend to make a finrns^and there a frontal 
attack on such strong positions was bound to be costly and 
Montgomery’s plan was to hasten the German withdrawal by a 
repetition of that manvuvre so often used by both sides in the 
Libyan war, the turning of the southern flank. This meant an 
advance through the 'Agheila-Marada gap south of Ma’aten 
Giofer, acfoss cou»try which we had first explored on the way 
to the Siiie desert in July of 1041, and which the patrols had 
afterwards got to Jcnoiv so weir on their way to and from the 
road w'atch. 
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t!» New Zealand Oivi^n Wkh tie 4^ light Armouied 
Pii^^ was diosai for the job tcmy Browne wi^ 
was to guide them* 

By the seccm week in Decmfter the force had'^thered at 
£1 Haseiat to which th* New Zealanders had come forced 
marches across the desert from Bi^Hakitm Here for four days 
they waited, keeping a strict arirelegs silence, c^ouflaged in 
the tfaick'^eprub and hflMen by some lucky da}^ of low cloud. 
On the 13th they movea southwards, round the salt marches at 
Ma’atai Barbar where the Ta men had dug in vain for fresh 
water on their way back to Aujila a year before, and then 
turned north-westwards towards the coast. Now the 
movement of a division, with its armoured cars, guns, lorried 
infantry, tanki on transporters, ambulances and R.A.S.C. 
companies, across trackless and badly-mapped desert is no 
light matter, particularly if part of the move has to be made by 
night. General Freyberg took no chances, and before he left 
El Haseiat the N.Z. Provost Company with Browne to guide 
them had laid out the divisional axis along which the centre of 
the force was to move, marking it with black triangles of tin 
swinglhg from iron stakes and with hurricane lanterns in 
shaded petrol tins for the n^ht march of sixty miles which 
took them across the Marada road. 

On the i6th the division had reached the Via Balbia west 
of the Marble Arch, but though their outflanking movement 
was successful in hastening Rommel’s withdrawal the greater 
part of his forces escaped westwards by taking a route near to 
the coast. ^ Again with Ri patrc^ leading the New 
Zealanders moved to outflank him, swinging round south to 
Nofilia, but again the enemy rearguard got away. 

At this time L.R.D41. H.Q. was still at Kufra but the battle 
on the coast was mdving qukkly westwards and we should soon 
have to move too. It may appear strange that our H.Q. was 
often situated so faijaway from the country in which the patrols 
were working, but we had learned by long experience the value 
of a base at which the patrols could find some measure of 
comfort and where fitters, watchmaker, armourer, map 
draughtsman, signals instrument mechanic and the other 
technicians could work undisturbed. 

The Italians had evacuated Zella and 4 n Chrislmas week 
Oliver Poole and I took the H^Q. party up there from Kufra, a 
pleasant, uneventful journey of 600 mUes, t^hrough the edge of 
the Rebiana Sand Sea to Zighen, then two days easygoing 
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across the gravel to Oliver's Dump where we had built up^ 
supply of petrol and water for the raids into the northern 
Fezzan, tjien northwards, with the basalts of the Harug seen as 
a dark line on the western horizon, ttyough broken country to 
Zella, a mine-strewn hollor/ in the^ desert where a few hundred 
Arabs wring a preiarious livelihood from the^andy soil. In 
the days of '*arly wintePthe inner desert is at its best — ^the air 
at dawn clear, dry, exhilarating, the sun pleasantly w^ann at 
nooQ, and the stars at night, brighter than a northerner can 
imagine, lighting up the moonless sky. 

The need to signal made the move of Group H.Q. a very 
leisurely affair, the scorn of the patrols who*did their 250 miles 
a day. While at base Signals kept a 24-hour ^atch and on the 
move this must be restricted as little as possible, so we camped 
early and started late, with a long halt at midday with the three 
or four wireless trucks spread in a wide circle round the office 
caravan. 

Rommel was being pushed steadily westwards and it was 
clear that his next big stand would be made beyond the Tunisian 
frontier in the gap between the Matmata Hills and the sea. 
Here, some years before the Nazi war, the French, fearing an 
Italian invasion from Tripoli, had built a strong defensive 
position along the line of the wadi which runs through the small 
town of Marcth. 

Some weeks before Tripoli fell on Jan-aary 23rd the Army 
Commander had sent for Prendergast to explain the part which 
he wished L.R.D.G. to play in the last phase of the advance to 
Tunis. It was his intention to make a holding attack against 
the fortified line at Mareth, while an encircling force turned the 
position by a " left hook " to the southward and he wanted 
L.R.D.G. to reconnoitre the country ove^ which this force 
would have to pass. (Among otlier visitors to Army H.Q, was 
the Frenchman who had built the Mar&tb Line, now in the 
difficult position of having to explain how to overcome his own 
excellent defences !) 

At that time our base was still at Zella, for the Italians 
continued to hang on in flon where the garrison of a thousand 
or more was too large for us to dislodge. Nangle with his 
Indians fought a skirmish on the outskirts of Uaddan on 
Christmas Day, and for the next fortnight he lived in the hills 
above the village, going down by night to discover if the 
Italians had left. On January loth Hon was clear and 
L.R.D.G. moved there from Zella. 

XXX — SALT MARSH IN THS QATTARA DBRRBSSXON 
ZBLLA OASIS 
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•^ow from Hon to the Tunisian frmtler as the oow flies is 
four hundred miles, and it was dear that horn there the patrols 
would not be able without refuelliu to reconnoitre the 
country south of the Ma^ata HiUs, zigzagging to &nd fro to 
make their " ^oing ’’ m*aps. and i;ftum to their base. The 
solutions to this difficulty were a series of dumps made by the 
Heavy Sect|pn*in the desert coilntry SDuth of (rt]|^l Nefusa, of 
whose existence the Italians never seem to Ijave been aware, 
and a supply of petrol and food at Tozeur in Tunisia, arranged 
by Easonsmith in a fljdng visit t^ First Army at the beginning 
of the year. 

All January and half of February our patrols and those of 
the Indian Long Raftge Squadron were going out from Zella or 
Hon. On January 12th T patrol crossed the frontier, 
the first troops of the Eighth Army to enter Tunisia. The 
information which the patrols were collecting might be needed 
by Army H.Q. at any moment, and therefore we could not wait 
till each party had returned to Hon with the map of its route. 
So at their midday halts and again in the evening they would 
signafthe results of their work, giving their route from point to 
point by map reference and describing the terrain by the code 
Bagnold had worked out a year before. 

The map which we gradually built up thus was not made 
without losses. Lazarus, crossing the track between Shueref 
and Mizda, fell in \^th a strong enemy column moving up to 
Tripoli from the Fezzan. In the scrap which followed the 
Rhodesians knocked out a German armoured car but lost half 
their own Vehicles, and Henderson, the navigator, was killed. 
At nightfall three men were still missing but a week later they 
turned up at Hon, having walked eastwards till they met some 
friendly Arabs who Set th^ on camels and brought them in. 
A week earlier Hunter was searching for a way, other than the 
existing roads whi^h were ’sure to be guarded, down the 
precipitous northern face of Gebel Nefusa on to the coastal 
plain. East of Nalut he tried to get down the cliff with two 
Jeeps but one overturned, rolled down the slope and was 
wrecked. As they were recoveriri^ their guns and kit a 
Libyan soldier appeared offering assistance. Hunter explained 
in Arabic that they were a German party testingjout new cars 
and while the man went to fetch help from his canip in the next 
valley made off hurriedly i»the opposite directioh. 

It was Wilder who in the end foudd tfce route by which two 
montjj" later the New Zealand Division made their last " left 
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hook.” • By the mi<&e of January*a week b^ore Tripdii^, 
he had reached a point tl^y mues south-west of MedcMie, 
and from a hiding place here sent out patrties on foot to search 
toe hills. But a few days’ work mowed that th^ were 
impassable so he tumed|^o search' farther southwards and a 
week later had fohnd the pass which the Army came to know 
later as Wader's Gape * * 

Meanwhile Tinker, Bruce, Rand, Spicer and the other patrols 
wey covering the area west of the hills. Tinker with a couple 
of Jeeps pushed up to withig 25 miles of Gabes but when he got 
back to his temporary base beyond Qasr Rihane he found his 
patrol had been shot up by enemy aircraft^ two men wounded 
and most of his cars burnt out. While he hud been away the' 
survivors of a party of Free French parashots had come into his 
camp, and Tinker was faced with the problem of getting home 
thirty-seven men, two of them wounded, in his five remaining 
Jeeps. So with three cars he went across the s/iott to Tozeur, 
borrowed more trSnsport^nd returned to collect the twenty- 
five men who were following on foot. 

Bruce’s area was between the Shott el Gerid and thC Grand 
Erg Oriental, the great sand sea of Southern Algeria, which £t 
progress of fifty miles in three days in its confused and 
"choppy” dunes showed to be far less passable than the 
Libyan sand seas. Bruce had become expert in this work of 
" going ” reconnaissance for at the end gf December, when the 
front line stood at Buerat el Hsun, he had explored all the 
country south-west of Misurata over which XXX Corps later 
advanced to Tarhuna and on to Tripoli. • 

Before these operations in Tunisia began we had been warned 
that the Arabs of the country would probably be unfriendly 
and this proved to be true enough. Twb years of efficient Nazi 
propaganda backed up by lavish bribery, and their long- 
standing dislike of the French *had ma^e their attitude to us 
very different from that of the Arabs inlLibya. Arabs gave 
away the position of Tinker’s base near Qasr Rihane ; they had 
betrayed David Stirling when he was attacked and taken 
prisoner near Gabes aftd on February 13th Bruce was twice 
ambushed by an Arab band. The Guards beat off both 
attacks, byt in th^ first two men had been wounded so Bruce 
took his patrol into Tozeur, filled up with petrol and food a day 
before th^ Germans occupied the village, and took his 
wounded bn to El*Ou8d. With his return to* Tripoli by the 
northern route now cut off he finally reached HonJ'v way j)f 
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T««il^urt, Fort Fktters and Ghadames, a sort of Cook’s Totu* 
through the Algerian Sahara which brought his mileage up to 
3500 mUes in the five weeks since he had started out.^ 

During January and Jiebruary the patrols had explored 
hundred of square miles of^coimtiy, had lost men, cars and 
equipment and^used thousands^ of gallonsPof petrol. In the 
mid^e of March all this work bore its frtiit. « 

The ipformafion we had*collected showed that a *' left hook" 
to outflank the Mareth Line was a possibility and the Jlew 
Zealand Division was chosen tp carry it out. From the 
beginning of the month, along the roads from Tripoli, supplies 
were pouring into* the F.M.C.* at Dehibat. By night the 
lt.A.S.C. companies lilted them forward to a second dump near 
Wilder’s Gap, hurrying to be back at Dehibat again before 
dawn. In the wadis around the Gap the supplies were 
carefully camouflaged. 

By the middle of March all was ready. A L.R.D.G. party 
under Tinker was to guide the forcesind it ^fras only fitting that 
the Group’s last task in Africa should be carried out by the New 
Zealanders Who had begun its work two and a half years earlier, 
a thousand miles to the east. 

On the 19th the New Zealand Division started westwards 
along the route which had been marked out by Bassett, 
Tinker’s navigator, a couple of days before. From Wilder’s 
Gap they moved up towards Gebel Tabaqa with El Hamma 
and Gabes as their final objectives. Rommel, appreciating the 
threat to his right flank, moved the 21st Panzer Division and 
two other divisions out west of Gabes to plug the gap. But 
Montgomery sent the ist Armpured Division after the New 
Zealanders and on ^the afternoon of March 26th, with 
overwhelming supptorf from*the R.A.F. and the American Air 
Force, the two British division's inflicted a defeat on the enemy 
which left RommeJ with no alternative but to abandon the 
Mareth Line. On the 29th Gabes fell. 


General Montgomery wrote this letter to Prendergast : 

Main H.Q. Eighth Army, 
M.E.F. 


2 April, 1943. 


My Dear Prendergast, 

We are sending back the Indian l!ong Range 
Squadron to-morrow. They have flone sobae useful 


* Field Maintex»ncc Centre. 
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jobs hire— road recces, protective patrols for aerodroidS, 
etc. — but I feel that there will be no hirtber scope for them 
in the country we are now entering. 

I would like you to know how®«nuch I appreciate the 
excellent work ^ne by four patrols and by the S.A.S, in 
recoiinoitring the country up to the Gabes Gap. 

Without your careiul and reli^le reports the launching 
of the “ left h<^)k by the N.Z. Division would have«been a 
leap in the dark ; with the information they produced the 
operation could be planned with some certainty and, as you 
know, went off without a hitch. ^ ^ 

Please give my thanks to all concejmed^and best wishes^ 
from Eighth Army for the new tasks you are undertaking. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. L. Montgomery. 

Lt.-Col. Prendergast, D.S.O., 

O.C., L.R.D.G 

That was the end. The hilly country beyond Gabes was, as 
the Anny Commander said, unsuitable for L.R.D.G. to work in 
and Prendergast took the unit back to Egypt for a re-fit and 
the rest it had well earned. 

For two and a half years L.R.D.G. had been masters in the 
inner desert, moving through it as and when they pleased, 
causing the enemy losses out of all propoition to their own, and 
helping to make more true one of the few true sayings of the 
Leader of our enemies^ who wrote of the '' spirit Qf the broad 
masses " (of the British nation) which enables it to carry 
through to victory any struggle that it once enters upon, no 
matter how long such a struggle may last or however great tlie 
sacrifice that may be necessary or what the means that have to 
be employed ; and all this even though the actual military 
equipment at hand may be utterly inadequate when compared 
with that of other nations.*'^ 

* Adolf Hitler, Mnn Kampf. Unexpurgated edition, X939. (Hurst A Blackett, Ltd. 
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A.F,V. .. 

. . Armoured fighting vehifcle. 

'Ain 

. . Spring. 

Ascaris .. 

. . Native trodps. 

Barchan .. 

4 . Crescent-shaped dune. 

Bir 

. . ‘ Well, cistern. 

Carabinieri 

. . Italian police. 

Dom Palm 

. . Hyphaene thebaica. 

Erg 

. . Sand sea. 

Fusti 

. . Fuel-drum. 

Gebel, Jebel 

. . Mountain, hpl. 

Ghibli . . 

. . Colonial bomber aircraft, station. 

Gilf * 

. . Cliff, plateau. 

Goum 

. . Band of irregular troops. 

Goumier . . 

. . Member of such a band. 

Hammada 

. . Stony desert. 

Hatiet, Hatiya 

. . Patch of vegetation. 

Kebir 

. . Large, big. 

LG. 

. . * Landing ground. 

Ma’aten .. 

.. Well. 

M4hariste < 

. . Camel Corps soldjer. 

Mudir 

. . Native official. 

Qaret, Gara 

. . Hill. ' 

QibU .. 

• Hot south wind. 

Recce 

. . Recohnaissance. 

Ril 

. . Addra gazelle. 

R.V. . . 

.*. * Rendezvous. 

S.D.F. . , 

. . Sudan Defence Force. 

Shott 

. . Salt marsh. 

Sirir, serir 

. . Gravel desert. * 

Tibbu, Tebu 

. . Inhabitants of Tibesti. 

Wadi . . 

. , Watercourse, normally dry. 

Zawia 

. . Religious centre, monasterf^. 
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ROL{. OF HONOUR 


Arnold, Capt. P. L. 
Ashby, Cpl. L. C. 
Beech, Cpl. F. R. 
Easton, Gdsmn. J. 
Gravil, Dvr. M. . . 
Gurdon, Lt. Hon. R. B 
Henderson, Gnr. 
Henry, Lt. J. . . 
Hewson, Sgt. C. D. 
Hopton, Gdsmn. 
Jordan, Sgmn. . , 
Matthews, Gdsmn. G. 
O’MaUey, L/Cpl. N. 
Rezin, Pte. 

Riggs, Pte.R. .. 
Yates, Cpl. G. F. 


General List. 
Rhodesia. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

Scots Guards. 
R.A.S.C. , 
Coldstream Guards. 
Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 
Coldstream Guards. 
R.C.S. 

Coldstream Giyirdi, 
2 N.Z.E.F. 
Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia. 

R.A.S.C. 
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HONOUR^ AND AWARDS 

I « 

D.S.O. 


Clayton, Major P. A. . . 
Easonsmith, Major J. R, 
Prendergast, Lt,-Col. G. L 
wader. Capt..N. E. . . 


General List. 

R.T.R. 

R.T.R. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 


O.B.E. 


Bagnold, Lt.-Col. R. A. . . R.C.S. 

Steele, Major D. G 2 N.Z.E.F. 

Shaw, Capt. W. B. Kennedy . .‘ Intelligence Corps. 


Barrett, Lt. D 

M.B.E. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

Heywood, Capt. G. B. . . 

. . Middlesex Yeomanry, 

Browne, Capt. L. K. . . 

M.C. 

.. 2 N.Z.E.F. 

Bruce, Lt. Hon. B. 

. . Coldstream Guards. 

Easonsmith, Major J, R. 

.. R.T.R. 

Holliman, Capt. C. A. . . 

. R.T.R. 

Hunter, Capt. A. D. N. 

. R. Scots Fusiliers. 

Lawson, Capt. R. P. . . 

. R.A.M.C. 

Mitford, Major i. C. . .* 

. R.T.R. 

Morris, Lt. C. S. 

, . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

Lloyd Owen, Capt*. D. . . 

. . The Queen's. 

Olivey, Capt. J. R. 

. . Rhodesia. 

Sutherland, Lt. J. H. . . 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

Timpson, Capt. J. A. L. 

. . Scots Guards. 

Tinker, Capt. R. A. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 


D.C.M. 

Bassett, Pte. D. M. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

Browne, Cp'l. L. H. 

.. iN.C.E.F. 

Moore, Jpr. R. J, 

2N.Z,E.F. 
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HpigOURS AND AWARDS 

M.M. 


Brown, Tpr. 

Cave, Tpr, A. H. 
Craw, CpC M. . . 
Crossley, Cpl. J.. . 
Dennis, Cpl. J. . , 
Dobson, Tpi^T. B. 
Dombush, Tpr. C. 
Duiifalfe, Gdsmn. R. 
Ellis, Tpr. E. . . 
Fraser, Cpl. M.B.P. 
Garven, Cpl. G. C. 
Gibson, Col. L. . . 
Gunn, Pte. D. . . 
Hutchins, Sgt. D. 
Jackson, Sgt. C. . . 
Lewis, L/Cpl. T. J. 
Low, Pte. K. T. * 
Mclnnes, Cpl. I. H. 
Sadler, Cpl. W. M. 
Sanders, Gnr. E. 
Sturrock, Pte. E. C. 
Tighe, Pte. A. . . 
Tinker, Cpl. R. A. 
Tippett, Tpr. K. E. 
Waetford, Cpl. C. 
Welsh, Gdsmn. M. A. 
Wilcox, Tpr. L. A. 
Wilson, Sgt. 


2 N.Z.E.F. 

R. Wilts Yeomanry. 

2 ♦i.Z.E.F. 

, Coldstream Guards. 
Coldstream Guards. 

2 ^.Z.E.F. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

Coldstream Guards. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

Scots Guards. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

Scots Guarfls. 

Seaforths. 

N. Somerset Yeomanry. 
Rhodesia. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

Rhodesia. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

Rhodesia. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

R.A.O.C. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

2 N.ZJE.F. 

2 N.ZX.F. 

Scots Guards. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

Scots Guards. 


B.E.M. 

McLeod, S/Sgt. A. R. .. 2 N.Z.E.F. 


Mentioned in Despatches 


Ames, Sgt. S. R. 
Arnold, Cpl. G. . . 
Arnold, Lt. P. L. 
Ashdown, Qapt. T. 
Atkins, Sgmn. R. 
Bagnold, Ll.-Col. R. A. 
Bafl,.Sgt. C. G. . . 
Bsdlantyne, Capf. L. B. 


R.A.S.C. 

R.C.S. 

General List. 

R.A.O.C. 

R.C.S. 

R.C.S. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 

2 N.Z.E.F. 
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•Barrett, Lt. D 

Beech, Pte. R. F. 

Bevan, S.Q.M.S. H. D. 
Camingham, Sgt. J. W*' 
Cave, Cpl. A. H. 

Clarke, Sgt. H, R. 
Croucher, 7-t. C. H. * . . 
I)av\es, Sgt. ‘A. M. 
Davidson, Cpl. G. L. . . 
DennifE, Lt. A. S. 

Dugan, Cpl. W. F. 

Gravil, Dvr. M. *. . *. . 

Hammond, Ijlir. M! E. 
Harcourt, Tpr. D. 

Hickey, Cpl. G 

•Hough, Sgt. W. R. 
■Hughes, Cpl. W. 

Hunter, Capt. A. D. N. 
JacJayn, Sgt. C. H. 

Kendall, Cpl. F 

King, Cpl. A. T. 

Leach, Cpl. F. A. 

Mather, Tpr. L. 

Mclnnes, Pte. D. J. 
McNeill. Pte. T. B. . . 

McQueen, Lt. R. B. 

Moore, Tpr. R. J. . . 

Murray, C^il. J. R. 

Penfold, S.S.M. M. 
Pritchard, Pte. B. ^ . . 

Searle, Sgmn. A. 0. ... 

Shaw, Capt. W. B. Kenned 
Shepherd, Sgt. J,R. . . 
Spottswood, Pte. R. 0. 
Steele, Major D. G. 

Stocker, Sgt. J. P. 

Tatton, Sgt. F. W. 

Tighe, Pte. A 

Timpson, Capi. J. A. L. 
Tinker, Cpl. R. A. 


AND A^w A ^ u s 

.. 2N‘.Z.EiF. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

. . Welsh Regt. 

'. . Warwickshire Yeoman 
I . . « R. Wilts Yeomanry. 

. R.A.S5:. 

. . General Listr 
. . Intelliges-ce Corps. 

. . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

.. R.A.C. 

.. R.E.M.E. 

. . R.A.S.C. 

. . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

. . R.A.M.C. 

. . Middlesex Yeomanry. 

. . R.C.S. 

. . * R. Scdts Fusiliers. 

. . Rhodesia. 

. . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

. . R.E.M.E. 

. . Scots Guards. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

. . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

. . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

. . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

.. R.E.M.E. 

, . . Coldstream Guards. 

. . R.A.M.C. 

.. R.C.S. 

. . Intelligence Corps. 

. . 2 N.Z.E.F. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 

.. RJ.R. 

. . R.A.O.C. 

. . R.A.O.C. 

. . Scots Guards. 

.. 2N.Z.E.F. 



APPEJfDIX 4 

PATEWL Commanders 


L.R.P. Patrols, 

R (New Zealand) 
T (New Zealand) 

W (New Zealand) 


. . • Capt. D. G. Steele. 

. . Capt. P^ A. Clayton. 

Capt. L*. B,Ba^tyne. 
. . Capt. E. C. Mitiord. 


L.R.D.G. Patrols. 

Gi (Guards) 

Gz (Guards) 

Ri (New Zealand) 

R2 (New Zealand) 

51 (Rhodesian) . . 

5 2 (Rhodesian) . . 
Ti (New Zealand) 

J2 (New, Zealand) 


Capt. M. D. D. Crichton Stuart. 
Capt. A. M. Hay. 

Capt. J. A. L, Timj»on. 

Capt. J, A. L. Timpson. 

Lt. Hon. R. B. Gurdon. 

Lt. K. H. Sweeting. 

Lt. Hon. B. Bruce. 

Capt. J. R. Easonsmith. 

Capt. A. jP Guild. 

Capt. L.,H. Browne. 

Lt. K. F. McLauchian. 

Lt. C. H. Croucher. 
tt. J. R. Talbot. 

Cap,t. K. H. J.azarus. 

Capt. C. A. Holliman. 

Capt. J. R, Qlivey. 

Capt. K. H. Lazarus. 

Capt. J. R. Olivey.’ 

Lt J. Henry. 

Capt. L. B. Ballantyne. 

Lt. J. Crisp. 

Capt. N. P. Wilder. 

Capt. C. S. Morris. 

C 4 pt. N. P. Wilder. 

Lt. A. R. Crammond. 

Capt. R. A. Tinker. 



&10 PATKOL COMMANt>J£J(S 

Yi (Yeomanry and cither Capt. P. McCra^h. 
units). Capt. F. C. Simms. 

Capt. D. Lloyd Owen. 
Y2 (Yeomanry and o^ier Capt, D. Lloyd Owed, 
units). * f apL A. D. N. Hunter. 

tap" E. Fi*Spicer. 


Indufn Long Range Squadron. 

Indian i Lt‘. J. E. Cantlay. 

Indian 2 . . » . . ... Capt. T. J. D. Birdwood. 

Indian 3 . . » .*. . . Capt. A. B. Rand. 

Indian 4 Lt. G. W. Nangle. 



APPEMDIX 5 
L.R.I>G. ^AflON SCALE 
Daily 


Bacon, tinned 

.. ozs. 

Bread 

. . i6 „ 

Biscuits 

.. U 

Cheese 

.. * liV. 

Chocolate 

• • 2 ,, 

Curry Powder 

i oz. 

Fruit, dried 

4 

* * " ff 

Fruit, tinned 

4 ozs. 

Herrings 

.. , 

Jam, Marmalade, or Golden Syrup 

• * II 

Lime Juice 

• . I'c (t>ott 

Margarine 

i| ozs. 

Meat, Preserved 

- 6 .. 

Pickles 

I oz. 

Chutney . . . . ... 

i I. 

Meat Loaf or Ham and Tongue 

.. li II 

Meat and Vegetable Ration (“ift. & 

V”) 2 OZS, 

Milk tinned 

..* « 1, 

Mustard .• 

• • VlOO <> 

Oatmeal or Flour 

..•t! II 

Onions 

.. 2 „ 

Pepper . . 

• */n)o >» 

Potatoes, tinned 

3 >1 

Salt 

II 

Salmon, tinned . . 

I oz. 

Sydines a 

. I II 

Sd usages 

• I I, 



RATION SCAI,E< 


ilZ 

^ugar .... 34 ozs 

T'ca .... 4 *1 

Vegetables, tinned 4 „ 

Ascorbic tabs. .. i tab. 

Marmite . . ^ . *8 oz. 


, I ,, 

Toba(>co or Cigarettes 2 ozs. per weelt^ 

Matches boxes per week. 


Total daily weight (legs containers) . . 4 lbs. 2 ozs. 

With containers, say 5 lbs. 

^ To be iitued only under the authority of a Divisional or equivalent Commander. (In 
the first year or so. till supplies in the Miclme East ran short, the rank ol a Patrol Commandtr 
f^om ml below that of a Major-General !) 


THE END. 
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'*A** Squadron. 29, 82, ei 
90-9t. 104. 147^ X49. 168.1 

et alibi passim, » 

Abbassia. 38. 44. 123. 

Abyssinia. 11. 22. « 

Adams. — . 51. 60. 

Agedabia. 41. 95. 107. 139. 

Agheila. 90. 175; Romm^s 
front at. i8i. 183. 185. 197. 
Ahmed Bu Seif. 129. 130. 

'Ain Btt Sfeia. 92. 

Ain Dalla. 10. 26, 28. 29. 34, 38. 

47. ^5* , . 

*Ain Dua. 39, 40 ; rock paintings 
at, 144. 

'Ain Zwaya, attack on, 39, 41. 
'Alamein, rainfall in^ 24 ; attacks 
on, 28, 188 ; retreat to, 55, 128, 
147, 148, 150. 

Alexandria, 90. 156, 165. 180. 

188. 

Almasy, Ladislaus Edouard de. 

143 ei seq. 

'Amiriya, 148. 

Anderson, — Senussi Liaison 
Officer, 45. 

Arabs, the, and the Italians, 45-46; 
126-128 ; and camel tracks, 48 ; 
characteristics of, 126 ; German 
treatment of. 128;* and the 
British, 128, 128 129. 188, 

192, 115-116, * 

Arkenu, discovery of, 67. 

Arnold. Lt. P. L., 55. 79, 80. 153, 

175- 

Ashdown, Capt T. W. (“ Plugs”), 
123- 

Asyub, 79, 8 j. 

Auchinleck, General Sir Claud, 81, 
Aujila, 41. 104, 115, 198,. 
Auto-Saharan Company? 64, 65, 

- 194. 

Bagnold, Brigadier R.A.. O.B.E., 
*2, 13. 37. 79; Jhventionslby, 
^12, 33 ; transfer to WaifeU's 

Command. 13; and the crea- 
^ tion of L.R.D,^.. •I3«. 14,* 
22, 23 ; at *Ai|i Dalla. 28 ; and 
the traversing of the Sa}i^ 


Sej. 30 et seq,, 39; and^he 
• R.A.F., 38; and an Anglo- 
French opei^tion, 44 ; and 
I^nfra, 57; as MUitaryii 
mander at. • 68 ; at H, 
72 ; and the Sirte Defbrt, 73 ; 
efiorts of. for Land Navigation, 
77 ‘ 

Bahanya, 10, 28. 

Ball,* Dr., work of. 149. 
Ballantyhe. Capt. L. D., 37. 30. 
52. 62. 146 ; and the reconntSs- 
sance plan for Sirte Desert. 73. 
Barce, 28, 124, 156, 167. 169, 190. 
Barce-Benghazi railway, blow^g- 
up of, 133. 

Barce-Maraua road, 96. 

Barker, — . 72, 79, 182. 

Barrett, Lt, D. (Shorty). 
118.208.^ • 

Bassett, Pte. D. M.. D.C.M , 
III, X12. 113, 114, 202. 

Beech, Pte. R. F., 52. 59, 61, 
208. 

Benghazi, 42. 92, ii 5 » 124,^28, 
142, 166, 190. 

Benins^ airfield, attack on. 11 1, 
165^ ^ 

Berk! airfield, 141, 165. 

Bevan, S.Q.M.S.,H. D., 118, 208, 
Big Cairn, 34. 36. 47, 65. 156. 

Bir Bettafal, 78, n6. 

Bir BMihi. wounded British pilot 
• at. 92. • 

Bir Gerrari, 174. 

Bir Hakim, 122, 13 1. 147. 198. 
Bir Harasn. 68. 

Bir el Quseir, 151, 154, 

Bir Tala, 191, 192. 

Birdwood, Capt. T. J. D„ 197. 
Bra'asa tribe, the. 128. 

Bracchetti, Italian Commander. 

British Broadcasting Corporati^ 
the, 125 ; enemy use of infoP 
mation given by. 126. 

Brown, Tpr., M.M„ 109. no. lift 
114. 179. 
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Browne, Capt., L. H., li. C, Demn, #34 ; ipcape ir«ni. 83 . 

• p.CJi., 71, 74 land navigation. Desert, the, air attacks in, 40; 

77: rescue flight by. to Big navigation in. 75, 76; the 

Cairn, 156; journey of, to Bir dangers of, 120; craft of, 143- 146. 

.^Tala, 191 ; and ’Agheila,* 197, 1 Desert Air Force, debt of Eighth 
\98. • I ^y to, 148. 

Bruce, Lt. Hon. B., M/C.. 1 Daert Odfssey of a Thousand 

201. , > MtUs (Newbold), quoted. 25 

cl Hsvn, 73, 1 1 7, i»2, 185. and n. 

• Dcsforce, 65, 82, go. 

Cairo, i2, 14. 38. 54, 79, 188. Dobson, Tpr. T. B., M.M., 171. 

Castegna, Italian Commander, 82. Duncalfe, Gdsmn, M.M., 128. 
Cave, Cpl. A. H„ M.M., 207 : Easonsmith, Major J. R. (Jake), 
capture and escape of. 83 and D.S.O.. M.C„ raid of, on 

83-90, 128. ♦ Barce, 27-28, 156, 167, X70, 

Chad i^ovince, ik 44, ^6, 57, 58, 172. 173-174 : Arab name for, 

* 67. 90 ; fate of, 90 ; journey of, 

Churchill, Randolph, Major, 133 to Gebel Akhdar, go ; his 

ft seq. successful attack near Gambut, 

Clarke, Sgt. H. R., R.A.S.C,, 118, 91 ; and his struggle to 

*208. secure an Italian prisoner, 

Clayton, Major P, A., D.S.O., i 92-03 ; gnd mining of Hon- 
12; at Kufra, 14, 58, 59, 60, Zella track, 1 1 7 ; on bombing of 
169, ; andp»the Libyan frontier, road traffic, 137 ; supply 

26;* reconi.aissafi 'es of, 28, dumps, 200. 

^ 37 ; and the Sand Sea, 29 ; Easton, — , at Gebel Sherif, 60-63. 

inventions by, 33 n. ; and Edmundson, — , M.O., 46, 165 

Aujila fort, 41 ; and the Fezzan 166. 

raid, 45, et seq, 193, and the Egypt, Italian menace to, 19*5, 
pilf, 145. lo-ii ; 1940, II ; Senussi driven 

Commandos, 55, 102 and 133. out of, 10; British in, ii ; 
Cooper, — , in action, 13^^ et seq. survey of, 21; Khamsin of, 

^141. 35 ; the army, troops of, in 

Craig. Lt.-Col. V. F., 19, 33 n, Italian territory, 27. 

Craw, Tpr. A. H., M.M., 171. Egypt-Su'dan lines of communi- 

Crichton-Stuart, Captain M. D. D. cation, vulnerability of, 1940, 

42, 44 w., 90, ' 11-12. 

Croucher, Lt. C. H., 49, i,’ 7. 180, Eighth Army. the. 25, 77, 94. 
195, 208; and Kufra, 69-70,* 96, 115, 120. 148, 150, 188, 

and land navigation, 77 ; jour- 193, 197. 203. 
ney to Tibesti, 193 ; French * Ellingham, — , and the reconnais- 
attitude to, 193. < * sance plan for Sirte Desert, 74. 

Cueifat area, the, 129, 130. Ellis, Tpr. E., M.M., adventure of, 

Cyrenaica, 22 ; Wavdl’s first 187. 

advance into, 58, 82 ; Germans End in Africa, The (Moorhead), 
in, 83 ; Arabs of, contact with, quotea, 146 n. 

91 ; Italians in, 126-127; Eritrea, Italian armies in, 11, 4b. 
British promise to, 127, 181 ; Et-Tag, 66, 67. 

Axis forces in, 19^, 196-197. FAt, — , 114.^ 

,D Day, 156, 157 et seq. FaVyum, the, 90, 148, 152, 145, 

Daba, 148, 189. 168, 182. 

Davidson's Pass,” 9. Farr,—*, 38.^ ^ 

’Dennis, Sgt. M.M., 172 et seq. Faya. 11, 40. 55, 58, 59, 193, 195. 
Depression, the, see Qattara. ,Fezzan, the, 44, 48, 193. 



Fidd Maintenance Centre* 202 1 
andn, | 

Findlay, — , 169; escape of, 190. 
Flower,-—,^ 91 ; at Bir Tala, 

192. ^ 
Fogha, 48, 185. 

Fort Archimbault, 589 ' 

Fort Flatters, 202. 

Fort Lamy, 44. 48, J6. 57, 

193. ^ 95 - • 

4th Light Armoured Brigade, 

Fraser, Lt., M. M., 102, 109, 1^, 

1 38 ; his trek to the British 
lines, 215, 116. 

Free French, the, 57, 193, 201. 
French Equatorial Africa, ii, 44. 
Freyberg, General. 198. 

Fuka, 151. 173, 182. 

G patrols, 45. 62, 65, 82. 90, 
173, et alibi passim, 

Gi patrol, 96, 138^ 156, j8i, 
et alibi passim, 

G2 patrol, 95, 132, 143, 153, 

181, et alibi passim, 

Gabes, 201, 202. 

Gara Thalma, 168. 

Garet Khod. 156, 166. 

Garven, Corporal, G. C., M.M., 
108, 109, no, 112, 

Gatrun, 54, 194 ; attack on, 

195 * 

Gaulle, General de. 44, 56, 57. 
Gazala, 85, 87, 104, 122, 131. 
147, 193 ; Gazala-Blr Hakim 
line, 178. 

Gebel, the, life in, 128 et seq, • 
Gebel Akhdar, 15. 24, 82 and »>., 
90, 04» 100, 1 01, 153. 190. 

Gebel Sherif, 52, 50, 60, 61, 194. 
Cedes el 'Abid, 170. 

General Staff Intelligence (Topo- 
graphical), Middle East Section, 
21 and n, 

Geoffroi , — , and his patrols, 63, 
64» 67, 194. 195. 9 

Qtfigraphical Journal, The, 18. 
Gerawfa, 148. 

Germans, the, entty of, i^o 
yrenaica, 83 ; and work# of 
.R.D.G.J 146 and n, 

C^sner, Pr<s]fessor Comad, quoted, 
^26. , 

Ghadames, 202. . 


EX is 

GhaA, Misa'ada, formaly. 

Williams Dunes, g. 

Ghat, 50. 

Gheddahia, 185, 186. 

Ghelmir, 120, 182. ^ 

GhibHs (Colonial bombers), 51. 

Qilf Kebir Plateau, ii, 24, 28, 
34 . 35. 37. 4 % 79. 145 * 

Graziani, the Butcher 

Gregory, — , prison esdape of, 
190. 

Groupe Komade Borkou. 194. 

Groupe Nomade de Tibesti, 

54 » • 

Groupe Nomade Ibbu, 194. 

Guillebon, Capitaine de, 44, ^3, 
195 - 

Gurdon, Lt. Hon. R. S., 132 ; his 
Operation Instruction, 133 et 
seq', at Benghazi, 141 ; his last 
attack, 151-152. 153. 

Gutteridge, — , 172. 

I Hamed, capture ^ 

! Harding Nqjl^?nan,^upert,*i3, 14, 
j 19, 94. 122. 

I Hanig el Aswad, 24, 47, 185, 199. 
i Haselden, John, 91, 92, 10 1, 

102, 165 ; and Tobruk, 

I 157. 158 e/ p, 
j Hassanein, 67. 

j HatietEtla, 121, 159, 167, 189. 

I Hay, 0 aptain A. M. and Gi, goT 
1 Hend(^son, Gnr., 200. 

Henry, Lt. J., if5 ; at Gatrun, 
I 95 '^ 96 . 

Henry’s Gap, 185, 197. 

HewsoH, Sgt. C. D., 50, 51, 52. 

Heywood.C., signals planned by, 

^ 52. 156. 

Himeimat, 189. 

Hollimaft, Capt. C. A., M.C., and 
his Rhodesian patrol, 42, 43, 
68, 78, 94, 105, 106 ; 

and the Road Watch, 179. 

Hon, II. 72, 146, 194, 197. i 99 » 
201. 

i Hon-Misurata road, 94, 117. 

Hon-Zellarc»i, 185. 

Howard’s Cairn, 94, 157, 175,^ 

189. 

• Hunter, Capt. A. D. N., M.C., 117, 
130, 132, 149, 151, 153, 197' 
200, 208. 
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Hwt ciil i ii i Sfft* D«t M«M«i 

operaiioii plan or 
L:R.D«Gm 156 ^ ssCu 167; 
cost ol« and rewards ot, i75« 
tedian Long Range Squadrcn^ X33 
^d 184-185, 192, 200. t02. 
Ingold, Colond, 195 : ^<1 ^2, ig 6 ^ 
Italians, the hatr^ against, 9 ; . 
4 pei» of, V’* » Intelligence 

ifmk of, 22 ; M prisonersf 37, 
100 ; their slogans, 176 ; accusa- 
tions by, 50 and n. ; last 
message from Kufra, 65. 
Jackson, Sgt. C. H., M.M., 196, 
208. « • 

Jaghbub, 27, 55, J7, 77; fall of, 
•78. 

Jalo, 20, 26, 44, 72, 74, 77, 78, 
103, 110; Ti patrol and the 
walk to, 108 et seq , ; L.R.D.G. 
Jd,Q» at, 115, 1 19; description 
^bf, 1 15 et seq , ; siege of, 165-167. 
Jalo-Kufra routes, 27, 35. 
Jerusaleim 

Kalan^orSand 862^ ,24, 34, 35, 
.47. Ii6- 
Kayugi, 47, 193 - 
Kendall, CpL F., 62, 208. 

Kendall's Dump. 79. 

Keyes, Major Geoffrey, V.C., 
Si.C., and the attack on 
Rommel, 101 ; hi^ grave 
’'•at Bede Littoria, 102. \ 
Kharga, 62, 80. 1 

Knight, — ,91^ 124: on life in 
the Gebel, 129 et seq, 

" Knightsbridge," fighting at, 147. 
Korn Aushim, L.R.D.G. ^at, 148. 
Kufra, II, 14, 19, 26,4 jo, 47, 165^. 
186, i^; routes to, 30; 
the qibli in, 35 ; Italian convoys 
to, 37 ; capture oft the mail, 
39 ; operations against, 57 
et seq , ; success of, 64 ; end of 
Italian rule over, 64 ; a base 
for L.R.D.G., 65, 66 ; account 
of, 66 ; French garrisoning 
of, taken over by S.D.F., 68, 
73 I Q ” probl''m at, 71 ; 

, L.R.D.G. at, 147, 185, 188, 
198. 

Kufra-Gilf Kebir air route, 79. ’ 

•Kufra-Siwa air route, 27. 
Larminat, Gdn6ral de, 44, 


Land wort of, 76-77. 

Landing Grcinds, tm. 35: 
No. 7, 37 ; No, x6, 131 ; No. 68, 
151 ; No. X2S, X67, 175. 

Lawrence* Colonel T. aa* 

Lawson, Capt. R. P., M.C. 
1IA.M.C9 X17. 148. 157; aod 
the Barce raid, 167, 169* 170, 

Lazarus, Kern Survey Officer, 

R.E., 21. 152, 155 . 

165, X75, 200; and the Road 
•Watch, 185, i86; and 

Howard's Cairn, 188. 

Leclerc, General. 193 ; account of, 
57-58 ; and the advance on 
Kufra, 58, 62, 63, 64 ; on an 
English compliment, 58 ; and 
the Italian surrender, 64, 65 ; 
and the Fezzan attack, T94, 
^95. 196-197 ; his lack of fighter 
support, 196. 

Lee Smith. — ,91. 

Lewis, L./Cpl. T. J., M.M., 91, 
103. 105, 109, no, 207. 

Libya, and the Libyan Desert, 
13 ; maps of 14, 19. 21-22 ; 
description of, 2^ et seq, ; lines of 
communication, 24 et seq,, 47, 
71-72; prehistoric life in, 26; 
L.R.D.G., in, 27-28 ; the qihli in, 
an experience of, 35 ; end 
of Arab freedom in, 67 ; its 
deadliest snake, 68 ; Eighth 
Army in, 147, 

Libyan Arab Force, the, 127, 

Light Car Patrols 9, 10, ii, 12, 
149. 

Lloyd Owen, Capt. D., M.C., at 
£1 Ezzeiat, 96 et seq.; at 
Scemech Fort, 100, 153, 191 ; 
and Tobruk, 156, 167. 

Long Range Desert Group, 9 ; 
purpose of, ir-12, 23 ; creation, 
manning and fitting-out of, 
9, i2<Let seq., 18 and n., 22-23 ; 
assets and liabilities of service 
in, 17 ; command of, 17. and 
i»., 71-73 ration scale for, 19 
n. ; importance of signal- 
men and navigators, f9 ; 
makirig of maps jfor, 19 et 
seq, ; thefr fi^st big job, 30 ^ 
^ seq , ; appearance, dress and 
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view! qf, cm toistrote, 4^*43 : 
Slid tli0 Fextmi raid, 4A^uq,; 
route taken, 46*47; at Kafra, 
57 ^ ¥?.; 67. 69. 7^ 
return of tor Cairo, 62 ; and 
the acquisition of aircraft^ 72 3 
add the maklnf^ of ifcon*f 
naissance plans, 73 ; tlM dail>^ 
routine, 74^ ; as expkts in 
land navi^tioa, 77: aviation 
iq, 79 ; alias '* Libyan Taxis 
Ltd.,** 91 : and the advance 
on Solium, 94 ; H.Q. eifta- 
blished at Siwa, 94, 122 ; 
removal of. to Jalo, 115; 

‘* Siwa Bill,** enemy aircr^ 
over, 123 : motor repairs for, 
123 ; at Cairo. 123, 124 ; 

badges of, unauthorised wearing 
of, and the result. 124 ; and 
the Press, 125, 126 ; and the 
126 ; and 8th Army 
orders, 137 ; and the problems 
involved, 137 ; results obtained, 
and enemy opinion of. 1 40 1 4 1 . 
146 ; at Kom Aushim, 148 ; long 
rangcness of, 153, 154; and 
the Barce raid. 169 ei seq, ; 
site for a deserved monument 
to, 177 ; medical organisation 
of, 182 ; to work the western 
part of desert, 188 ; services 
to, of Browne, 191 ; last task 
of, in Africa, 202 return of, 
to Egypt, 203. 

Ma*aten Bagush, 94. 152. 

Ma*atcn Barbar, J12. 198. * 

Ma'aten Giofer, 197. 

Ma*aten Grara, 95. 

McCraith, Captain P. J. D., 42. ^ 

McEuen, Ronald, 122. * 

Mackintosh, — ,91. 

Maclean, — , in action. 133 et seq. 

McLeod, S./Sgt. A. R., B.E.M., 
29. 208. 

McNobola, Gdsmn., 12&? 
•^addalena, 171. 

Magrun, 140. 

Mah^, — .^9.197.** 1 

Majabra ^be, 169; account of. 
xx6. 

Marada-*Agheila road, 74, iii, 

. 112.181-182.% 

Mturada-Zella Gap, 18 1. , , , 


MarlWsioata road, Mkm oa, 
100. 

Marble Audi,** 13 ^, 109^ 177, 
Mareth Line, outflanking of, 199, 
2^2. 

Mardk Brega, T2 at, 107. 

Martin, — . iii, 112, 114. 

Mason, Micha^, 122, 143, 

M^ssu. Capitaine, 48, 56. 

Matmata Hillsp Rommel at, ''199. / 
Matruh, 9# 12, 26, 77,147, 180. 
Matthews, Gdsmn., 139. 

Mayne, — , 28, 102, 105, xo6, 124, 
189; at ^nghazi, 141, 142;^ 
and the« mischance at Berka, 
141-142. 9 V 

Mechili, 82, 90, 92, 93; fall'^of, 
193 * 

Medenine, 201. 

Mein Kampf (Hitler), quoted, 
203 - % 

Melot, — , 91 ; work of, 131. 

Mena, 148. 

Menteith, 

Mercer Ne>rae, liaisod officer, 
59. 

Middle East, the, 17 and n,, 166 ; 
Wavell’s position in (1940), 11 ; 
Intelligence in, 2t and m. ; 
temperature in, 35 ; and^ the 
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